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JAPHET, IN SEAEOH OF A FATHER 


CHAPTER I. 

lake most other Children, who should be my Godfather is decided by Mammon 
— So precocious as to make some Noise in the World, liiid be Hung a few 
Days after I was born— Cut down in Time, and produce a Scene of Blood- 
shed— My early Propensities fully developed by the Choice of my Profession. 

Those who may be pleased to honour these pa^es with a perusal, 
will not be detained with a loiiff introductory history of my birth, 
parentage, and education. The very title imphes that, at this 
period of my memoirs, I was ignorant of the two first ; and it will 
be necessary for the due development of my narrative that I 
allow them to remain in the same state of bliss ; for in the perusal 
of a tale, as well as in the pilgrimage of hfe, ignorance of the 
future may truly be considered as the greatest source of happiness. 
The little that was known of me at this time I will however narrate 

as Concisely, and as correctly, as I am able. It was on the 1 

really forget the date, and must rise from my chair, look for a key, 
open a closet and then open an iron safe to hunt oyef a pile of 
papers — it will detain ypu too long — ^it will be sufficient to say that 
it was on a night ; Jbut whether the night was dark or moonlit, 
or rainy or foggy, or cloudy or fine, or starlight, 1 really cannot 
tell; but it is ot no very great consemience. Well, it was on a 

night about the hour there again Ihn puzzled : it might have 

been ten, or eleven, or twelve, or between any of tliese hours ; 
nay, it might have been past midnight, and far advancing to the 
morning, lor what I know to the contrary. The reader must 

excuse an infant of there again I am at a nonplus ; but we 

will assume of some days old — if, when wrapped up in flannel 
and in a covered basket, and, moreover, fast askpp at the time, 
he does not exactly obsem the state of tne weather, and the time 
by the church-clock. I never before was aware of the great 
importance of dates in telling a story ; : but it is now too late to 
recover these facts, which have been swept away into oblivion by 
the broad wing of Time. I must therefore just tell the little I do 
know, trusting to the reader’s goodnature, and to blanks. It is 

as follows -.—that, at the hour of the night the state of 

the weather being also I, an infai^ of a certain age was 

suspended ^ somebody or somebodi^ — : — at the knocker of the 
Foundling Hospital. Having made me fwt, the said somebody or 
Bomebodies rang a peal upon the bell which made the old porter 
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start up in so great a hurry, that with the back of his hand he hit 
his better-half a blow on the nose, occasioning a great suffusion 
of blood from that organ, and a still greater pouring forth of 
invectives from the organ immediately below it. 

All this having been effected by the said peal on the bell, the 
said somebody or somebodies did incontinently take to their heels, 
and disappear long before the old porter could pull his legs 
through nis nether garments and obey the rude summons. At 
last the old man swung open the gate and the basket swung ^rosa 
his nose : he went in a^ain for a knife, and cut me dovm,— for it was 
cruel to hang a baby oi a few days old, — carried me into the lodge, 
lighted a candle, and opened the basket. Thus did I meta 
phorically first come to light. 

When he opened the basket I opened my eyes, and although I 
did not observe it, the old woman was stan&g at the table in 
veiT light attire, spon^g her nose over a basin. 

‘^Verily, a pirefty babe with black eyes!” exclaimed the old 
man in a tremulous voice. 

“ Black eyes, indeed,” muttered the old woman ; “ I shall have 
two to-morrow.” 

" Beautiful black eyes, indeed 1” continued the old man. 

" Terrible black eyes, for sartain,” continued the old woman, as 
she sponged away. 

“ roor thing, it must be cold,” murmured the old porter. 

“ Warrant I catch my death a-cold,” muttered the wife. 

“ But, dear me. here’s a paper !” exclaimed the old man. 

" Vinegar and brown paper !” echoed the old woman. 

“ Addressed to the governors of the hospital,” continued the 
porter. 

“ Apply to the dispenser of the hospital,” continued his wife. 

“ And sealed,” said he. 

" Get it healed,” said she. 

“ The linen is good ; it must be the child of no poor people. 
Who knows P”— soliloquised the old man. 

“ My poor nose I” exclaimed the old woman. 

“ I must take it to the nurses, and the letter I will give to- 
morrow,” said the old porter, winding, up his portion of this 
double solpoquy, and tottering away with the b^ket and your 
humble semifiEt w the courtyard. 

" There, it will do now,” said t^e old wife, wiping her face on 
a towel and reffainiog her bed, in which sne was soon ioia^ by 
her husband, ana they nipshed their nap without any furtner uder- 
rnption during that night; 

The next morning I w^ reported aa^d examined, and the letter 
addressed to the governors opened W read. It was laconic, 
but still, as most things are. very much to the point, , 

" This child was bom, wedlock— he is to be named 

When circumstances perndt^ he will be reclaimed.” 

But there was a poetscript by Abraham Newland, Esq., pro* 
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mismg to pay the bearer, on demand, the sum of fifty pounds. In 
plainer terms, there was a bank-note to that amount inclosed in 
the letter. As in general the parties who suspend children in 
baskets have long before suspended cash payments, or at all 
events forget to suspend them with the baskets, ^ ny^ arrival 
created no little noise, to which I added my share, until I obtained, 
a share of theJareast of a young woman, who, like Charity, suckled 
two or three babies at one time. 

We have preparatory schools all over the kingdom ; for young 
f^ntlemen, from^ three to five years of age, under ladies, and from 
four to seven, under either, or both sexes, as it may happen ; but 
the most preparatory of all preparatory schools is certainly the 
Foundling Hospital, which takes in its pupOs. if they are sent, 
from one to three days old, or even hours, if the parents arem 
such extreme anxiety about their education. Here it commences 
with their weaning, when they are instructed in the mystery of 
devouring pap ; next, they are taught to walk—and as soon as 
they can walk — to sit still ; to talk— and as soon as they can talk^ 
— ^to hold their tongues : thus are they instructed and passed on 
from one part of the establishment to another, until they Imally arc 
passed out of its gates, to get on in the world, with the advantages 
of some education, and the still further advantage of having no 
father or mother to provide for, or relatives to poster them with 
their necessities. It was so with me: I arriyed at the age of 
fourteen, and notwithstanding the promise contained in the letter, 
it appeared that circumstances <ud not permit of mj; being re- 
claimed. But I had a great advantage over the other inmates o( 
the hospital ; the fifty ^imds sent with me were not added to 
the funds of the establishment, but generously employed for mj 
benefit by the governors, who were pleased with my conduct, and 
thought highly of my abilities. Instead of being bound ’prentice 
to a cordwainer, or some other mechanic, by the influence of the 
governors, added to the fifty pounds and interest, as a premium^ I 
was taken by an apothecaix who enga^d to bring me up to the 
profpsion. And now that I am out of the Foundling, we must 
not travel quite so fast. 

The practitioner who thus took me by the hand was a Mr. 
Phineas Cophagus, wh^, house was mo^ 
for business one side or the shop looking ppcm SmitMeld Market, 
the other br®senting a surface of gh^ to the principal street 
leading out of the same market. It was * comer house, but not in a 
comer. On each side of the sh<^ two gin establishments, 
and next to them were two piimie-ipnses and then two eafci^- 
houses, frequented by gmsmts, batch|hs, and drovers. Did thr 
men drink so much as to quattm in cups, who was so handy 
to plaster ui^ the broken heads as 1&. Cophagus P Did a lax 
gramer eat himself into an apoplexy, hotr very convenient whs the 
ready lancet of Mr. Copha^s. Did » bull gore a mar , Mr 
Cophagus appeared with his diachylon and lint. Did an ot 
u9 
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frighten a lady, it was in the back parlour of Mr. Cophagus that 
ahe was recovered from her sj^ncope. Market days were a sure 
market to my master- and if an over-driven beast knocked 
down others, it ordy helped to set liim on his legs. Our window 
suffered oecasionally ; but whether it were broken heads, or 
broken limbs, or broken window-s, they were well paid for. ^ Every 
one suffered but Mr. Plnneas Cophagus, who never suffered a, 
patient to escape him. The shop had the nsnal allowance of 
green, yellow, and blue bottles : and in liot weather, from pur 
vicinity, we were visited by no small proportion of blue-bottle flies. 
We bad n white horse in one window, and a brown horse in 
the other, to announce to the drovers that we supjffied horse- 
medicines. And we had all the x)atcnt medicines in^ the known 
world, even to the “all-sufficient medicine for mankind’* of Mr. 
Enouy ; having wliich, I wondered, on my first arrival, why we 
troubled ourselves about any otlicrs. The shop was large, and at 
the back part there was a most capacious iron mortar, wdth a pestle 
to correspond. The first floor was tenanted by Mr. Cophagus, 
who was a bachelor ; the second floor was let ; the others were 
jippropriated to the housekeeper, and to those who formed the 
establishment. In this well-situated tenement, Mr. Cophagus got 
on swimmingly. I will, therefore, for the present, sink the shop, 
that my master may rise in the estimation of the reader, when I 
describe bis person and his qualifications. 

Mr. Phineas Cophagus might have been about forty-five years 
of age wlmn I first had the nononr of an introduction to him in 
the receiving-room of the Eoundling Hospital. He was of the 
middle height, bis face was thin, bis nose very much hooked, his 
eyes small and peering, with a good-humoured twinkle in "hem, 
his mouth large, and drawn down at one corner. He was stout in 
Ills body, ana carried a considerable protuberance before him, 
wliicli be was in the habit of patting with his left hand very compla- 
cently ; but although stout in his body, his legs were mere spindles, 
so that, in his appearance, he reminded you of some bird of the 
eranc genus. Indeed, 1 may say, that his whole figure gave, you 
yust such an impression as an orange miglit do, nad it taken to 
j tsclf a couple of pieces of tobacco-pipes as vehicles of locomotion. 
Mg was dressed^ ;in a black coat and waistcoat, wliite cravat and 
high collar to bis shirt-, blue cotton net pantaloons and Hessian 
hoots, botli fitting so tight, that it appeared as if he Was proud of 
his spindle sluinks. His |xat was broad-brimmed and low, and be 
carried a stout black cane a gold top in his right hand, almost 
always raising the gold top to his nose when lie spoke, just as we 
see doctors represented at a consultation in the caricature prints. 
But if his figure was straifge,* his language and manners were still 
more so. He spoke, as some birds fly, in jerks, intermixing his 
words, for he never completed a whole sentence, with um'—um— 
and ending it with “ so on/* leaving his hearers to supply the con- 
text from the heails of ins discourse. Almost always in motion, 
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he ^nerally clianged his position as soon as he had finished 
speaking, walking to any other part of the room, with hia cane to 
his nose, and his head cocked on one side, wilJi a self-snfiicient 
tiptoe-gait. When I was ushered into his presence, he was standing 
with two of the governors. “ This is the lad,” said one of them, 

his name is Japhet^ 

“ Japhet,” ^replied Mr. Cophagns ; ‘'nm, scriptural — She m, 
Ham, wn— 2 im so on. ^ Boy reads ?” 

“ Very well, and writes a very good hand. He is a very good 
boy, Mr. Cophagns.” 

'' Bead— write — spelt — good, and so on. Bring him up~rndi- 
rnents— spatula — wnte labels— urn — M.I). one of these days— 
make a man of him — and so on,” said this strange personage, 
walking round and round me with his cane to his nose, and scru- 
tinising my person with his twinkling eyes. I was dismissed after 
this examination and approval, and the next day, dressed in a plain 
suit of clothes, was delivered by the porter at the shop ot Mr, 
Phineas Cophagns, who was not at home when I arrived. 


CHAPTER II. 

Li'vC all Tyros, I find the Rudiments of Learning: extremely difficult and 

laborious, but advance so rapidly that I can do without my Master. 

A TALL, fresh-coloured, but hectic-looking youn^ man, stood 
behind the counter, making up prescriptions, ana a dirty lad, 
about thirteen years old, was standing near with his basket to 
deliver the medicines to the several addresses, as soon as they were 
ready. The young man behind the counter, whose name was 
Brookes, was within eighteen months of serving his time, when his 
friends intended to^ establish him on his own account, and this 
was the reason which induced Mr. Cophagns to take me that 
I might learn the business, and supply his place when he left, 
^r. Brookes was a very quiet, amiable person, kind to me and the 
other b(^ who carried out the medicines, and who had been taken 
by Mr. Conhagus, for his food and raiment. The porter told Mr. 
Brookes wno I was, and left me. “ Do you think that you will 
lik^to be an apothecary?” said Mr. Brooke&tpme^withki bene- 
volent smile. 

Yes ; I do not see why I should not,”,replied 1. 

Stop a moment,” said the lad who was waiting with the 
basket, looking archly at me, “you hav’nT got through your 
rndimam yet.” 

Hold your tonpie, Timothy,” said l^Ir. Brookes. That yon 
are not very fond of the rudiments, as Mr. Cophagns cal/S them, is 
ver}^ clear. Now walk off as fast as you can with these medicines, 
sir— 14, Spring Street ; IG, Cleaver Street, as before ; and then 
to John Street, 5^ Mrs. Smith’s. Do you understand ?” 

‘*To be sure I do — can’t I read? I reads all the direi> 
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lions, and all your Latin stuff into the bargaui — all your 
bummen dusses, lioroz, diez, cockJy hairy. I mean to set up for 
myself one of these days.” 

“ ril knock you down one of these days, Mr. Timothy, if you 
stay so long as you do, looking at the print-shops,— that you may 
depend upon.” 

I keep up all my learning that way,” replied Tindbthy, walking 
off with his load, turning liis head round and laughing at me as he 
quitted the shop. Mr. Brookes smiled, but said nothing. 

As Timothy went out, in came Mr. Cophagus. “ Heh ! Japhet 
— I see,” said he, putting up his cane, ‘‘nothing to do— bad — must 
work— um— and so on. Mr. Brookes —hoy learn rudiments— good 
— and so on.” Hereupon Mr. Cophagus took his cane from his 
nose, pointed to the large iron mortar, and theri walked away into 
the back parlour. Mr. Brookes understood his master, if I did 
not. He wiped out the mortar, threw in some drugs, and, show- 
ing me how to use the pestle, left me io my work. In naif an hour 
I discovered why it was that Timothy had such an objection to 
what Mr. Cophagus facetiously termed the rudiments of the pro- 
fession. It was dreadfully hard work for a bov ; the perspiration 
ran down me in streams, and I could hardly lift my arms. When 
Mr. Cophagus passed tnrough the shop and looted at me as I 
continued xo thunip a\fray with the heavy iron, pestle, “ Good,” 
said he ; “by-and-by M.D.— and so on.” I thought it was a very 
rough road to such preferment, and I stopped to take a little 
breath. “By the bye— Japhot— Christian name— and so on— 
surname— heh P . 

“ Mr. Cophagus wishes to know your other name,” said Mr. 
Brookes, interpreting. 

I have omitted to acquaint the reader that surnames as well as 
Christian names are always given to the children at the Foundling, 
and in consequence of the Bank-note found in my basket, I had 
been named after the celebrated persom^e whose signature it bore. 
“ Newland is my other name, sir ” replied I. 

“ Newland— neh I Yery good name— everybody likes to sec 
that name — and have plenty of them in his pockets too— um— 
very comfortable— and so on,” replied Mr. Cophagus, leaving the 
shop. 

Iresumed my thumpiig occupation, when Timothy returned 
with his empty basket. He laughed when he saw me at work. 
“ Well, how do you like the rudimans— and so on— heh P” said 
he, mimicking Mr. Coph^s. 

“Not overmuch^” re^iSd I, wiping my face, 

“That was my job before you came. I have been more than a 
year, and never have got out of tlmse rudimans yet, and I suppose 
I never shall.” 

Mr. Brookes, peroeiving that I was tired, desired me to leave 
off,— an order vrhieh 1 gladly obeyed, and I took my seat in a 
corner of the shop. 
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“There/* said Timothy, laying down his basket* “no more 
work for me haniy prandium, is there, Mr. Brookes P ** 

“ No, Tim ; but prandiuv^ you’ll off again.** 

Dinner being ready, and Mr. Cophagus having returned, he and 
Mr. Brookes went into the back parlour, leaving Timothjr and me 
in the shop to announce customers. And I shall take this oppor- 
tunity of introducing Mr. Timothy more particularly, as he will 
play a very conspicuous part in this narrative. Timotnv was short 
m stature for his age, but very strongly built. He had an oval 
i'ace, with a very dark complexion, grey eyes flashing from under 
their long eyel^hes, and eyebrows nearly meeting each other. He 
was marked with the small-pox, not so much as to disfigure him, 
but still it was very perceptible when near to him. Has counte- 
nance was always lighted up with merriment ; there was such a 
devil-may-care expression in his face, that you liked him 
the i&st minute that you were in his company, and I was intiiiaftte 
with him immediately. 

“ I say, Japhet,** said he, “ where did you come from ?** 

“ The Foundling,** relied I. 

“ Then you have no friends or relations P ** 

“If I nave, I do not know where to find them,** replied I, 
veiw gravely, 

‘^Pooh ! don’t be grave upon it. I haven’t any either. I was 
brought up by the parisli, in the workhouse. I was found at the 
door of a gentleman’s house, who sent me to the overseers. I 
was ab6ut a year old then. They call me a foundling, but I don’t 
care what they call me, so long as they don’t call me too late for 
dinner. Father and mother, whoever they were, when they ran 
away from me, mdn’t run aw^ay with my appetite, I wonder bow 
long master means to play with his knife and fork P As for*Mr. 
Brookes, what he eats wouldn’t physic a snipe. Whaf’s yonr 
other name, Japhet P ” 

“Newland.” 

“ Newland P Now you shall have mine in exchange ; Timothy 
Oldmixon, at your service. They christened me after the work- 
house pump, which had ‘Timothy Oldmixon, fedt,* on it : and the 
overseers tnoneht it as good a name to give me as any other ; so I 
was christenea after the pump-maker with some of the pnmp- 
water. As soon as I was big enouffhj they employed me^to pump 
all the water for the use of the workhouse. I worked at my i 
as I called the pump, all day long. Few sons worked their u 
more, or disliked him so much ; and now, Japhet, you seci, i 
habit. I’m pumping you.*^ 

“ You’ll soon pump dry, then, fot I’ve very little to tell you,” 
replied I ; “ but tell me what sort of a person is our master.” 

^‘He’s just what you see him, never alters, har^ ever out of 
humour, and when he is, he is just as odd as ever. He very ofteu 
threatens me, hut I have never had a htow yet, althou^ Mr. 
Brookes has complained once or twice.” 
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‘‘ But surely Mr. Brookes is not cross ? ” 

"‘No, he is a ver>’ good gentleman; but sometimes I carry on. 
my rigs a little too far^ I must; say ttiat. For, as Mr. Brookes 
says, people may die lor Avant of the medicines, because I put 
down my basket to ])lay. It’s A'cry true ; but I can’t give up 
‘peg in the ring’ on that account. But then I only get a box ol 
tlie ear from Mr. Brookes, and that goes for lu^liing. Mr. 
Copliagus sliakes his stick and says, "Bad boy — big stick — vm — 
A^oii’t forget — next time — and so on,”’ continued Timoth}-, laugh- 
ing; “ and it is so on to the end of the chapter.” 

By this time Mr. Cophagus and his assistant had finished their 
dimier, and came into the shop. Tlie former looked at me, put 
yds stick to his nose, “Little boys— alwa^^s hungry— nm— like 

g ood dinner— roast beef — Yorkshire pudding — and so on.” And 
e pointed Avith the stick to the back parlour. Timothy and I 
understood him very avcII this tune ; we Avent into the parlouj*, 
when the housekeeper sat down with us and helped us. qhe was 
a terribly cross little old woman^ but as honest as she was cross, 
which is all that I shall say in her favour. Timothy was no 
favourite because ho had such a good appetite ; and it appeared 
that I Avas not very likely to stand well in her good opinion, for 1 
also ate a great deal, and every extra mouthful I took I sank in 
her estimation, till I was nearly at the zero where Timothy had 
long been for the i^me offence; but Mr. Cophagus would not 
allow her to stint hiiTi, saying, “Little boys must eat— or won’t 
grow— and so on.” 

I soon found out that we Avere not oidy Avell fed, but in every 
other point well treated, -aud^ I was very comfor^blc and happy. 
Mr. Brookes instructed me in the art of labelling and tying-np, 
and in a very short time I Avas very expert ; and, as Timothy pre- 
dicted, the rudiments were once more handed over to him. Air. 
Cophagus supplied me Avith good clothes, but never gave me any 
pocket-money, and Timothy and I often lamented that we had not 
even a halfpennv to spend. 

Before I had oeen many months in the shop, Mr. Brookes was 
able to leave when any exigence required Ins immediate atten- 
dance. I made up the pillSj but he weighed out the quantities in 
the prescriptions ; if, theretore, any one came in for medicines, 1 
desired them to wait the return of Mr. Brookes, Avho would be in 
very soon. One day when Mr. Brookes was out, and I was sitting 
behind the counter, Toothy sitting on it and sAvinging his legs to 
and fix), both lamenting that we had no pocket-money, Timothy 
said, Japhet, I’ve been puzzling my brains hoAV w6 can get some 
money, and I’ve hit it last. Let you and I turn doctors : we 
won’t send all the people away who come when Mr. Brookes is out, 
but we’ll physic them oui’selves.” 

I jumped at the idea, and he had hardly proposed it, when an 
old woman came in, and addressing Timothy? said? “That she 
wanted something for her poor granomild’s sore throat.” 
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“ I don’t mix up the medicines, ma’am,” replied Timothy : 
** yon must apply to that gentleman, Mr. Kewlana, who is behind 
the counter — lie understands what is good for everybody’s com- 
plaints,” 

"'Bless his handsome face — and so young too ! Why, be you a 
doctor, sir ? ” 

" I shouldi hope so,” replied I ; “ what is it you require — a 
lotion or an embrocation P ” 

"" I don’t imderstand those hard words, but 1 want some doctor’s 
stuff.” 

“ Very well, my good woman • I know what is proper,” replied 
I, assuming an important air. ‘^Here, Timothj% wash out this via! 
very clean?’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Timothy, ver.y respectfully. 

I took one of the measures, and putting in a little gi'een, a 
little blue, and a little white liqiud from the medicine bottles 
generally used by Mr, Brookes, filled it up with w^atcr, poured the 
mixture into the vial, corked and labelled it, hamtm statim sumendus^ 
and handed it over the counter to the old woman. 

“ Is the poor child to take it, or is it to rub outside ? inquired 
the old woman. 

"The directions are on the label : — but you don't read Latin ? ” 

" Deary me, no ! Latin ! and do you understand Latin P what a 
nice clever boy ! ” 

"I should not be a good doctor if I did not,” replied I. On 
second thoudits I considered it ad visible and safer that the 
implication should be external, so I translated the label to her — 
flamtm, rub it m—statim, on tlie with the palm 

of the hand.” 

" Deary me! and does it mean all that ? How much have I to 
pay. sir?” 

"'^Embrocation i:^ a very dear medicine, my good woman : it 
ought to be eighteen pence, but as you are a poor woman, I shall 
only charge you ninepence.” 

‘M’m sure I thank you kindly,” replied the old woman, putting 
jown the money, and wishing me a good morning as she left the shop. 

" Bravo 1 ” cried Timothy, rubbing his hands ; " it’s halves, 
Japhet,— is it not ? ” 

"Yes,” I replied ; "but first -we must b^ honest, and not^^pheat 
Mr. Cophagus ; the vial is sold, you know, for one penny, and I 
suppose the stuff I have taken is not wortitia penny more. Now, 
if we put aside twopence for Mr. Copha^hs^ we don’t cheat him, 
or s^al his property, the other sevenpehc^ is of course' our own 
— hem's profits of the prof essioTi,^' ^ 

"But how Shall we account for receiving the twopence ? ” said 
Timothy. 

" Selling two vials instead of one.: they are never reckoned, you 
know.” 

" That will do capitally.” cried Timothy i "and now for halves 
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But tills, could not be managed until Timothy had imn out and 
changed the sixpence; 'we then each had our threepence haKfienny, 
and for once in our lives could say that we had money in our 
pockets. 


CHAPTER III. ^ 

I perform a wonderful Cure upon St. John Long's Piinciple, having little or no 
Principle of my own-— I begin to puEzle my Head with a Problem, of all others 
the most difficult to solve. 

The success of our first attempt encouraged us to proceed ; but 
afraid that I might do some mischief, I asked of Mr. Brookes 
nature and qualities of the^ various ^ medicines, as he was mixing 
the presci-iptions, that I might avoid taking any of those which 
were poisonous. Mr. Brookes, pleased with my continual inquiries^ 
gave me all the information I could desire, and thus I gained, not 
only a m’cat deal of information, but also a great deal of credit 
with Mr. Cophagus, to whom Mr. Brookes had made known my 
diligence and thirst for knowledge. 

“Good — very good,^^ said Mr. Cophagus; “fine boy — learns 
liis business— M.I). one of these days — ride in his coach — urn, and 
so on.” Nevertheless, at my second attempt, I made an awkward 
mistake, which very near led to detection. An Irish labourer, 
more than half tipsy, came in one evening, and asked whether wt; 
had such a thing as was called “ a poor man^s plaster “ By the 
powers, it will be a poor man’s plaster when it belongs to me ; but 
they tell me that it is a sure and sartain cure for the thumbago, as 
they call it, which Pve at the small of my back, and whicn is a 
hinder to my mounting up the ladder • so, as it’s Saturday night, 
and I’ve just got the money. I’ll buy the plaster first, and then try 
what a little whisky inside will do ; the devil’s in it if it won’t be 
driven out of me between the two.^’ 

We had not that plaster in the shop, but we had blister plaster. 
and Timothy handing one to me, I profTered it to^ him. “ Ana 
what may yon be after asking for this same ? ” inquired he. 

The blister plasters were sold at a shiliing each, when spread on 
paper, so I asked him eighteen pence, that we might pocket the 
extra sbcpence. 

“ By tne powers, one would think that you had made a mistalce, 
and handea me the riibh man’s plaster instead of the poor one’s. 
It’s less whisky I’ll have to drink, anyhow; but here’s the 
money, and the top of fe moining to ye, seeing as how it’s jkt 
getting late.” 

Timothy and I laughed as we divided the sixpence. It ap- 
peared that, after taUng his allowance of whisky, the poor fellow 
fixed the plaster oh his hack when he went to bed, and the next 
morning found himself in a condition not to be envied. It waa a 
#eek before we saw him again, and ranch to the horror of Timothy 
and myself he walked into the shop wh^hMr. Brookes was employed 
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i)shliid the counter. Timothy perceived him before he saw us, and 
pulling me behind the large mortar, we contrived to make our 
escape into the back parlour, the door of whicli we held ajar, to 
Jiear what would take place. 

“ Murder and turf ! ” cried the man ; “ but that was tlie devil’s, 
own plaster that you gave me here for my back, and it left me as 
raw as a tunKp, taking every bit of my skin off nm entirely, fore- 
bye my lying in bed for a whole week and losing my day’s work.” 

" I really do not recollect supplying you with a plaster, my good 
man,” replied Mr. Brookes. 

*‘Then, by the piper that played before Moses, if you don’t 
recollect it, rve an idea that I shall never forget it. Sure enough 
it cured me, but wasn’t I quite kilt before I was cured ? ” 

“ It must have been some other shop,” observed Mr. Brookbs. 
“ You have ma^ a mistake.” 

“Devil a bit of mistake, except in selling me the plaster. 
Didn’t I get it of a lad in this same siiop ? ” 

“ Nobody sells things out of this shop without my knowledge.” 

The Irishman was puzzled ; he looked round the shop. “Well, 
then, if this a’n’t the shop, it was own si.ster to. it.” 

“ Timothy,” called Mr. Brookes. 

“And sure enough there was a Timothy in the other shop, for 
I heard the boy call the other by the name ; however, it’s no 
matter, if it took off the skin, it also took away the thumbago ; so 
the morning to you,. Mr. Pottykary.” 

When the irishman departed, we made our appearance. 
" Japhet, did you sell a plaster to an Irishman ? ” 

“les— don’t you recollect, last Saturday? and I gave you the 
shilling.” 

“ Very true ; but what did lie ask for ? ” 

“ He asked for a plaster^ but he was very tipsy. I showed 
him a blister, and he took it.” And then I looked at Timothy, 
and laughed. 

“ You must not play such tricks,” said Mr. Brookes. “ I see 
.wliat you have been about — it was a joke to you, but not to liim.” 

Mr. Brookes, who imagined we hml sold it to the Irishmaji out 
of fun, then gave us a very, severe lecture, and threatened to 
acquaint Mr. Cophagus if ever we played such tricks again. Thus 
the affair blew over, and it made me very careful ; and, as every 
day I knew more about medicines, I was soon able to mix them, 
jso as to be of service to those who applied, smd before eighteen 
months had expired, I was trusted with ti^ mixing up of all the 
prescriptions. At the end of that period Brookes lelt us, and 
1 took the whole of hiis department upon myself, giving great 
satisfaction to Mr. Cophagus, 

And now that I have announced my proihotion,' it will perhaps 
be as well that I give the reader some idea of my persoi^ 
appearance, upon which I have hitherto been silent. 1 was thim 
between fifteen and sixteen years old, very tall for m r age, and 
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of myfif^ure I had no reason to be a^shamed; a large beaming 
eye, with a slightly aquiline nose, a high forehead, fair in com - 
plexion, but with very dark hair. I was always wliat may be 
termed a remarkably clean-looking boy, from the peculiarity of 
my skin and complexion* my teeth were small, but were trans - 
parent, and 1 had a very deep dimple in my chin. Like all embryo 
apothecaries, I carried in my appearance, if not f the look of 
wisdom, most ccrtninly that of self-sufficiency, which does equally 
well with the world in general. My forehead was smooth, and 
very white, and my dark locks were combed back systematically, 
and with a regularity that said, as plainly as hair could do,, 
“The owner of this does everything by prescription, measure 
ment, and rule.” With my long fingers I folded up the little 
packets, with an air as thoughtful and imposing as that of a 
minister who has just presented a protocol as interminable as un- 
intelligible ; and the look of solemn sagacity with which I poured 
out the contents of one vial into the other, would have well be- 
come the king’s physician, when he watched the “ lord’s anointed 
in articulo mortis. 

As I followed up my saturnine avocation, I generally had an 
open book on the counter beside me ; not a marble-covered dirty 
volume, from the Minerva press, or a half-bound, half-guinea’s 
worth of fasMonable trash, out a good, honest, heavy-looking, 
wisdom-implying book, horribly stuffed with epithet of drug ; a 
book in wliich Latin words were redundant,^ and here and there 
were to he observed the crabbed characters of Greek. Altogether, 
witli my book and my look, I cut such a truly medical appearance, 
that even the most guarded woidd not have nes^tated to allow me 
the sole conduct of a wliitlow, from inflammation to suppuration, 
and from suppuration to cure, or have refused to have confided 
to me the enfce suppression of a gumboil. Such were my per- 
sonal qualifications at the time that i was raised to the important 
office of dispenser of, I may say, life and death. 

It will not surprise the reader when I tell him that I was much 
noticed by those who came to consult, or talk with, Mr.Cophagus. 
“ A vei-y fine-looking lad that, Mr. Cophagus,” an acquaintance 
would say. “ Where did yon get him— who is his father ? ” 

“ Father !” Mr. Cophagus would reply, when they had gained 
the back parlour, but I could overhear liim, “ father, urn— can’t 
tell— love— concealment— child born — ^Foundling Hospital— put 
out — and so on.” 

This was coustaptly occurring, and the constant occurrence 
made me often reflect upon my condition, which otherwise I might, 
from the happy and even tenor of my life, have for^tten. When 
I retired to my bed 1 would revolve in my mind all that I had 
gained from the governors of the hospital relative to myself. — The 
paper found in the basket had been given to me. I was bom in 
wedlock — at least, so said that paper. The sura left with me also 
proyed that my parents could not, at my birth, have been paupers,. 
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Tile very peculiar circumstances attending my case, only made 
me more anxious to know my parentage. 1 was now old enough 
to he aware of the value of bmth. and I was also just entering the 
age of romance, and many were the strange and absurd reveries in 
which I indulged. At one time I would cherish the idea that I 
was of a noble, if not princely birth, and frame reasons for con- 
cealment. 3it others— but it is useless to repeat the absurdities 
and castle-buildings which were generated in my brain from 
mystery. My airy fabrics would at last disappeai*, and leave me 
in ail the misery of doubt and abandoned hope. Mr. Cophagus. 
when the question was sometimes nut to hiim would say, “ Good 
boy — very good boy — don’t want a father.” But he was wrong, — 
I did want a father : and every day the want became more pressing, 
and I found myself continually repeating the question, JFAo is 


CHAPTER IV. 

Very much puzzled with a uew Patient; nevertheless take my Degree at Fifteen 
as an M.D., and what is still more acceptable, 1 pocket the Fees. 

The departure of Mr. Brookes, of course, rendered me more able 
to follow up with Timothy my little professional attempts to pro- 
cure nocket-mouey ; hut independent of these pillages oy the aid 
of pills, and making drafts upon our master’s legitimate profits, 
by the assistance of draughts from his shop, accident shortly 
enabled me to raise the ways and means in a more rapid manner. 
But of this directly. 

In the mean time I was fast gaining knowledge ; eveiy evening 
I read surgical and medical books, put into my hands Iw Mr, 
Cophagus, who explained whenever I applied to him, and I soon 
obtained a very fair smattering of my profession. He also taught 
me how to bleed, by making me, in the first instance, puncture 
very scientifically all the larger veins of a cabbage-leaf^ until, well 
satisfied with the delicacy of my hand, and the precision of my 
eye, he wound up liis instructions by permitting me to breathe a 
vein in his own arm. 

“ Well,” said Tiipothy, when he first saw me practising, “ I have 
often heard it said, there’s no getting blood out of a turnip ; but 
it seems there is more chance with a cabbage. I tell you what, 
Japhet, you may try your hand upon me as much as you please, 
for twopence a go.’’ 

I consented to this arrangement, and by diflt of practising on 
Timothy over and over again, I became quite perfect. I should 
here observe, that my anxiety relative to my birth increased every 
day, and that in one of the books, lent me by Mr, Cophagus, there 
was a dissertation upon the human frame, sympathies, antipathies, 
and also on those features and peculiarities most likely to descend 
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from one generation to another. It was there assert, ed that the 
no»e was the facial feature most likely to be transmitted from 
father to son. As I before have mentioned, my nose was rather 
aquiline ; and after I had read this book, it was surprising with 
what eagerness I examined the faces of those whom I met ; and 
I saw a nose upon any man’s face at all resembling my own, I 
immediately wouTd wonder and surmise whether that. person could 
be my father. The constant dwelling upon tlie supject at last 
created a species of monomania, and a hundred times a day I 
would mutter to myself, “ Who is my father?*" Indeed, the very 
Imlls, when they rung a peal, seemed, as in the case of Whit- 
tington, to chime the question, and at last I talked so much on the 

a ect to Tiipothy, who was my Fidus 4chates, and bosom friend, 
I really believe, partial as he was to me, he wished my father 
at the devil. 

Our shop was well appointed with aU that glare and glitter with 
which we decorate the house of call** of disease and death. 
Being situated in such a thoroughfare, passengers would stop to 
look in, and ragged-vested, and in other garments still more 
ragged, little boys would stand to stare at the variety of colours, 
and the ’pottecary gentleman, your humble servant, who presided 
over so many iabelled-in-gold phalanxes which decorated the sides 
of the shop. 

Among those who always stopped and gazed as she passed by. 
which was generally three or four times a day, was a well-dressed 
female, apparently about forty years of age, 'Straight as an arrow, 
with an elasticity of step, and a decision in her maimer of walking, 
which was almost masculine, although her fonUj notwithstanding 
that it was tall and thin, was extremely feminme and graceful 
Sometimes she would fix her eyes upon me, and there was a wild- 
ness in her looks, which certainly gave a painful impression, and 
at the same time so fascinated me, that when I met ner gaze, the 
paper which contained the powder remained unfolded, and the 
arm which was pouring out tne liquid suspended. 

She was often remarked by Timothy, as Well as me ; and we 
further observed, that her step was not equal thronghout the day. 
In her latter peregrinations, towards the evening, her gait was 
more vigorous, but unequal, at the same time that her gaze was 
more steadfast. She usually passed the shop for the last time 
each day about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

One evening, after we had watched her past, as we supposed, 
to return no more till the ensuing morning,— for this peeping in, on 
her part, had become an expected occurrence, and afforded mtfoh 
amusement to Timo|hy, who desimated her as the “mad woman,”— 
to our great sqrpiile, and to the alarm ofvT^othy, who sprang 
pver the counter, and took a position by my side, she walked into 
the shop. Her eye appeared wild, as usual, but 1 could not make 
out that it was insanity. I recovered my self-possession and 
desired Timothy to hand the lady a chair, begging to know in what 
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way I could be useful. Tiiuothy walked round by the end of the 
counter, puslied a chair near to her, and then made a hasty retreat 
to his former position. She declined the chair with a motion of 
her hand, in which there was much dignity, as well as grace, and 
placing upon the counter her hands, wnich were small and 
fully white, she bent forwards towards me, and said, in a sweet, 
low voice, tMiich actually startled me by it,s depth of melody, 
“I am very ill.” 

My astonishment increased. Why, I know not, because the 
exceptions are certainly as many as the general nile, we alwi^ys 
form an estimate of the voice before we hear it, from the outward 
appearance of the speaker ; and when I looked up in her face, 
winch was now exposed to the glare of the argand lamp, and 
witnessed the cadaverous, pale, chalky expression on it, and 
the crow’s feet near the eyes, and wrinkles on her forehead* di 
should have sooner expected to have heard a burat of heavMy 
symphony from a thundercloud, than such music as issued from her 
parted lips. 

" Good heavens, madam ! ” said I, eagerly and respectfully, 
“ allow me to send for Mr. Cophagus.” 

By no means,” replied she. “ I come to yon. I am aware,” 
continued she in an under tone, “ that you dispense medicines, 
give advice, and receive money yourself.” 

I felt very much agitated, and the blush of detection mounted 
up to my forehead. Timothy, who heard what she said, showed 
h& uneasiness in a variety oi grotesque ways. He drew up his 
legs alternately;, as if he were dancing on h^ pla^ ; he sUiped 
his pockets, grinned, clenched his fists, ground his feth, and bit 
his bps till he made the blood come. At last he sidled up to me : 
** She has been peeping and screwing those eyes of hers into this 
shop for something, it’s all up with both of us, unless you can 
buy her off.” 

I have, madam,” said I, at last, ventured to pareccribe in 
some trivial cases, and, as you say^ receive money when my master 
is not here ; but I am mtamted with the till/* 

“ I know — know — you need not fear me. You are too modest. 
What I would request is, that you would prescribe for me, as 1 
have no great opimon of your master’s talents.” 

If you wish it, madam,” saief 1, bowing respectfully. 

“ You have camphor jul^ ready made up, have you not ?” 

“ Yea, madam,” replied L 

Then do me the fovonr to send the boy with a hpttle to my 
house directly.” I handed down the bottle, she paid for it, ana 
.^tting it into Timothy’s hands, desired him to take it to the 
direction which she gave him. Timothy put on his hat, cocked 
ids eye at me, and left us alone. 

" What is your name? ” said she, in the same melodious voice. 

‘‘ Japhet’Newland, madam,” repffled I. 


Acca. Dale. 
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musing in half soliloquy. “ Newland — that sounds of Mam- 

mon/^ . 

“ This mystery is unravelled^” thought I, and I was rigl^t in 
my conjectures. “ She is some lanatipal inetliodist ; ” but 1 looked 
at her again, and her dress disclaimed the idea, for in it there was 
much taste displayed. 

Who gave you that name ? ” said she, after a pause. 

The question was simple enough, but it stirred up a host of 
annoying recollections ; but not wishing to make a confidante of 
her, I gently replied, as I used to do in the Foundling Hospital 
on Sunday morning— “ My godfathers and godmothers in my 
baptism, ma’am.” 

‘ My dear sir, I am very iU,” said she, after a pause ; will you 
feelmynulseP” 

I touclied her wrist, and looked at a hand that was worthy of 
being admired. “ What a pity,” thought I, “ that she should be 
old, ugly, and half crazv !” 

“ Do you not think that this pulse of naine exhibits considerable 
nervous excitement P I reckoned it this morning, — it was at a 
hundred and twenty.” 

“It certainly beats quick ” replied I, “but perhaps the camphor 
julep may prove beneficial.” 

“1 thank you for your advice, Mr. Newland,” said she, laying 
down a guinea, “ and if I am not better, I will call again, or send 
for you. Good night.” 

She walked out of the sliop, leaving me in no small astonish- 
ment. What could she mean? I was lost in reverie, when 
Timothy returned. The guinea remmued on the counter. 

“ I met her going home,” said he. “ Bless me — a guinea — why, 
Japhet ! ” I recounted all that had passed. “ Well, then, it has 
turned out well for us instead of ill, as I expected.” 

The us reminded me that we shared profits on these occasions, 
and I oflFercd Timothy his half: but Tim, with all his espieglerie^ 
was not selfish, and he stputly refused to take his share. He 
dubbed me an M.D., and said I had beaten Mr. Cophagus already, 
for he had never taken a physician’s fee. 

“ I cannot understand it, Timothy,” said I, after a few minutes’ 
thoimht. 

“ I can,” replied Timothy. “ She lias looked in at the window 
until she has fallen in love with your handsome face ; that’s it, 
depend upon it.” As I could find no other cause, and Tim’s 
'ppinion was backed by my own vanity, I imagined that such must 
be the case, “ Yes, Tis so,” continued Timothy; “ as the saying 
as, the?;e’s money bid for you.” 

“ I wish that it had not been by so ill-favoured a person, at all 
events, Tim,” replied I ; “ I cannot return her affection.” 

“ Never mind that, so lonff as you don’t return the money,” 

13ie next evening she made her appearance, bought, as oefore, 
Ik bottle of camphor juleu— -senf Timothy^home with it, and asking 
my advice, paid me another guinea. 
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“ KeaUy madam/’ said I, putting it back to^\aids lier, “lam 
tot entitled to it.” 

“ Yes, you are,” replied she. “ I know you have no friends, 
and I also know that you deserve them. You must pmehase 
books, you must study, or you never will be a great man.” She 
T hen sat do'svii, entered into conversation, and i was struck witl 
f he hre andivigour of the remarks, wliich were uttered in such & 
melodious tone. 

Her visits, during a month, were frequent, and every time did 
she press upon me a fee. Altliough not in love with her person, 
^ I certainly felt very grateful, and moreover was charmed with the 
‘superiority of her mind. We were now on the most friendly and 
confiding terms. One evening she said to me, “ Japhet, we have 
jjow been friends some time. Can I trust you ? ” 

With your life, if it were necessary,” replied I. 

“ I believe it,” said she. “ Then can you leave the shop and 
come to me to-mon-ow evening ? ” 

“ Yes, if you will send your maid for me, savfing that you are 
not well.” 

“ I will, at eight o’clock. Farewell, llicn, till to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER V. 

My Vanity receives a desperate Wound, but my Heart remains unscathed— 
An Anomaly in Woman, one who despises Beauty. 

The next evening I left Timothy in charge, and repaired to her 
house ; it was veiy respectable in outward appearance, as well as 
its furniture. I was not, however, shown up into the first-floor, 
but into the room below. 

“ Miss Judd will come (hrectly, sir,” said a 'tall, meagre, puri- 
tanical-looking maid, shutting the door upon me. In a few 
minutes, during which my pipse beat quick (for I could not but 
expect some disclosure ; whether it was to be one of love or 
murder, I hardly knew which). Miss Aramathea Judd, for such 
was her Christian name, made her appearance, and sitting down 
on the sofa, requested me to take a seat by her. 

“ Mr. Newland,” said she, “ I wish to— and I think I car 
intrust, you with a secret most important to me. Why I am obliged 
lo do it, you will perfectly comprehend when you have heard my 
story. Tell me, are you attached to me ? ” 

This was a home question to a forward lad of sixteen. ^ 1 took 
her by the hand, and when I looked down on it, I felt as if I was. 
J looked up into her face, and felt that I was not. And, as I now 
was close to her, I perceived that she must have some aromatic 
drug in her moutli, as it smelt strongly^ this gave me the suppo 
sition that the breath which drew Such melodious tones was not 
twjually sweet, and I felt a certain increased degree of disgust. 

c 
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“ I am very grateful, Miss Judd,” replied I ; “I hope I sliall 
prove that I am attached when you confide in me.” 

“ Swear then, by all that ’a sacred, you will not reveal what I 
do confide.” 

“By all that’s sacre^ IwiUnot” replied kissing her hand 
with more fervour than 1 expected from myself. 

“ Do me then the favour to excuse me one minufe.” Slie left 
the room, and in a very short time, there returned, in the same 
dress, aud in every other point the same person, but with ayoupg 
and lively face of not more, apparently* than twenty-two or 
twenty-three years old. 1 started as if I had seen an apparition. 

Yes,” said she, smiling, “ you now see Aramathea Judd with- 
: ;Out disguise; and you are the first who has seen that face for 
; more than two years. Before I proceed further, again I say, may 
J trust you— -swear ! ” 

" I do swear,” replied I, and took her hand for the book, wlticli 
' this time I kissed with ifieasure, oyer and over again. Like a 
young jackass as I was, I still retained her hand, throwing as 
much persuasion as I possibly could in my eyes. In fact, 1 did 
enough to have softened the hearts of three bonnet-makers. I 
heffan to feel most dreadfully in love, and thought of marriage, 
and making my fortune, and 1 don’t know what ; but all this waa 
put an end to by one suMle short sentence, delivered in a very 
decided })ut soft voice,. “ Japhet, don’t be silly.” 

I was crushed, and all my hopes crushed with me. I dropped 
her hand, and sat like a fool, 

“ Aud now Ivear me. I am, as yoii must have already found 
out, an impostor ; that is, I am wliat is called a religious adven- 
turess— a new term. I grant, and perhaps only ap^cable to a 
very few. My aunt was considered, by a certain sect, to be a 
great prophetess, which I hardly need tell you was all nonsense ; 
nevertneless, there axe hundreds who believed in her, and do so 
now. Brought up with my aunt, I soon found out what fools and 
dupes may made of mankind by taking advantage of their cre- 
dulity. ;SDe had her religious inspirations, her trances, and her 
convulsions, and I was always behind the scenes ; she confided in 
4ne, and I may say that I was her only confidant. You cannot, there- 
fore, wonder at ray practising that deceit to whioh I have been 
brought up from mmost my infancy. In person lam the exact 
counterpart^of what my aunt was at my age, e(|aally so in fignre, 

" although my figure is now chi^ised to r^emble that of a woman 
^ of her j^e. I often had dressed myself in my aunt’s clothes, put 
; on her cap and front, and then the reflemblonce was very striking. 

. My aunt fell sick and died, but she promised tbe disciples that 
she would re-appear to them, and they b®ii®ved her. 1 did not. 
She was buried, and by mapy her rUt^j^as anxiously expected. 
It occurred to me about a week afterward that I might contrive 
to deceive them. I dressed.ih my aunt’s clothes, I painted and 
disguised my face as you havO-eceih ihe deception was com- 
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plete, even to myself, as I surveyed my countenance in the class, 
1 boldly set off xn the evening to the tabernacle, which I Kixew 
they still frequented— came into the midst of them, and tliey 
leli down and worshipped me as a prophetess ^ risen from km 
dead ; deceived, indeed, oy my appearanc^ but still more deceived 
by their own credulity. Tor two years 1 have been omnnpcteiCt 
with them ;^but there is one difficult which shalces the faith of 
the new converts, and new converts I mnst have, Japhet, the 
old ones die, or I should not be able to fee my physicimi. It is 
this : by habit I can almost throw myself into a stupor or a eon* 
vulsion,but to do that effectually, to be able to carry on . the de- 
ception for so long a time^ and to undergo the severe fttifpue 
attending such violent exertion, it is necessary that I have recourse 
to stimulants— do you understand ? 

“ I do,^' replied 1 ; “ I have more than once thought voff ujlder 
•the influence of them towards the evening. Tm airaia that you 
take more than is good for your health.’’ 

“ Not more than I reouire for what I have to undergo to keep 
up the faith of disciples ; but there are many who waver, some 
who doubt, and I find that my movements are watched. I cannot 
trust the woman in this house. I think she is a spy set upon me, 
but I cannot remove her, as this house, and all wmeh it containfl, 
are not mine, but belong to the disciples in geheral. There is 
another woman, not far off, who is my rival ; she calls me an im- 
postor, and says that she is the true piophetess, and that J am 
not one. This will be rather difficult for her to prove,” continued 
she, with a mocking smile. “ Beset as I am, I require your assist- 
ance : for you must be aware that it is rather discreditable to a 
prophetess, who has risen from the dead, to be seep fdl day at the 
gin-shop : yet without stimulants now I could not exist.” 

“ And now can I assist you ? ” 

“ By sending me, as medicine, that which I dare no longer pro- 
cure in any other way, and keeping the secret which I Save 
imparted.” 

I win do both with pleasure; but yet,” said I, ^ is jit ^ 
pity, a thousand pities, that one so youxi^— and if you will allpw 
me to add, so lovely,— should give herself up to ardept epiritit 
Why,” continued I, tak^ her small white hand, why should 
you carry on the deception ; why sacrifice your health, and I may 

say your happiness ” What more I might have said I know 

not, probably it might have been an offer of marriage, hut she out 
me short. 

" Wliy does evierybody sacrifice their liealth, their ^piness, 
their all, but for ambition aPd ihe love of power P It is true, as 
long as this little beauty I might be courted as a woraaj^ hut 
never should I be worddppM as— I may say— a god.— No, no, 
there is something^too delightful in that adoration, someth iu^too 
pleasant in witnessing a crowd of fools stare, and men of three 
times my age falling down and kissing the hem of my garment 
ct 
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llis jis iiuiecd adoration! the delight ari&ing from li ib no great, 
that all other passions arc crushed by it — it absorbs all other feel- 
ings, and lins closed my heart even against love, Japhet. 1 eoi.ld 
not, I would not debase myselt^ sink so low in my own cstimatjoe, 
as to allow so paltry a passion to have dominion over mc; and, 
indeed, now that I am so wedded to stimnlant^, r\ cn if 1 were ro 
longer a prophetess, it never coidd.” ^ 

^‘"Butis not intoxication one of the most debasing of allliahilb"’ 
“ I grant you,, in itself; but with me and in my situation it is 
different. I fall to rise again, and higher. I cannot be ^vhat 1 am 
without I stimulate — 1 cannot stimulate without stimuhiirs 
therefore it is but a means to a great and glorious ambition/’ 

I had more conversation with her before 1 left, but nothu.g 
appeared to move her resolution, and I left her, lamenting, in tl e 
first place, that she had abjured love, because, notwithstandiiig 1 lie 
orris-root, which she kept in her mouth to take away the smell of 
tlic spirits, I found mj^self very rnuch taken vrith such beauty of 
person, combined with so much vigour of mind; and in the second, 
that one so young should carry on a system of deceit and seh- 
destruction. When I rose to go away, she put live guineas in my 
iiand, to enable me to purchase what siie required. “Add to this 
one small favour ” shid I, “ Aramathea.--allow me a kiss.” 

“A kiss,” replied she, with scorn ; “no, Japhet, look upon me, 
for it is the last time you will behold my youlh ! look upon me as 
a sepulchre, fair without, but unsavoiiiy and rottenness within. 
Let me do you a greatei' kindness, let mc awaken vour dormant 
energies^ and plant that ambition in your soul, which may lead to 
all that IS great and good — a better path, and more worthy of a 
man than the one which I have partly chosen^ and partly destiny 
has decided for mc. Look upon me as your friend, although per- 
haps, you truly say, no friend unto myself. Barewell ; remember 
that to-moiTOw you will send the medicine which I require.” 

I left her and returned liome : it was late. I went to bed, and 
having disclosed as much to Timothy as I could safely venture to 
do, I tell fast asleep, but her figure and her voice haunted me in 
my dreams. At one time she appeared before me in her painted, 
enamelled face, and then the mask fell off, and I fell at her feet to 
worship her extreme beauty ; then her beauty would vanish, and 
fthe would appear an image of loathsomeness and deformity, and 1 
felt suffocated with the atmosphere impregnated with the smell of 
fiauor, I would wake and compose myself again, glad to be 
m of the horrid dream, but again would she appear, with a hydra’s 
tail, like Sin, in !Milton*s Faradise LoH, wind herself round me, 
ter beautiful face gradually clianging into that of a skeleton. I 
cried out with terror, and woke to Seep no more, and effectually 
cured by my dream of the penchant which I felt towards Miss 
^mathea Judd. 
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CHAPTER \l. 


My Prescriptions very effective and palatable, but 1 lose ray Patient— The Feud 

equal, to thut of the Monta8:ues and the Capulets— Results different— 

Mercutio comes off unhurt, 

TfiE next day I sent Tiinotliy to purchase some liighlv-rectihed 
white brandy, wliich I coloured witJi a blue tincture, ana added to 
it a small proportion of the essence of cinnamon, to disguise tke 
smell ; a dozen large vials, carefully tied up and sealed, were 
despatched to her abode. She now seldom called unless it was 
earlv in tlie morniug ; I made repeated visits to her house to 
receive money, but no longer t o make love. One day I requested 
permission to be present at t heir meeting, and to this she gave 
immediate consent ; indeed we were on the most intimate terms, 
and when she perceived that I no longer attempted to play the 
fool, I was permitted to remain for hours with her in conversation 
She had, as she toM me slie intended, re-enamellcd and paintce 
her face, but knowing what beauty was concealed nnderneatb, ; 
no longer felt any disgust, 

Tiiuotliy was very much pleased at his share of this arrange-, 
ment, as he seldom brouglit her the medicine without pocketing 
half a crown. 

Por two or three mouths everything went on very satisfactorily; 
blit one evening, Timothy, who had been sent with the basket of 
vials for Miss Judd’s assistance, returned in great consternation, 
iiihirming me that the house wa.s empty. He had inquired of the 
neighbours, and from the accounts given, whicli were very contra- 
dictory, it appeared that the rival prophetess had marched up at 
the head of her proselytes, the evening before, had obtained en- 
trance, and that a desperate contention had been the result. That 
the police had been called in, and all parties had been lodged in 
the watch-house; that the wliole affair was being investigated by 
the magistrates, and that it was said that Miss Judd and all her 
coadjutors would be sent to the Penitentiary. Tins was quite 
enough to frighten two boys like us; for days afterwards we 
trembled when people came into the shop, expecting to be sum- 
moned and imprisoned. Gradually, liowever, our fears were dis- 
missed ; but I never from that time hqard an^hing more of Miss 
Araraathea Judd. 

After this affair, I adhered steadily to my business, and profiting 
by the advice given me by that young person, improved rapidly in 
my profession, as well as in general knowledge ; but my thoughts, 
as usual were upon one subject— ray parentage, and the mysterr 
hanging over it. My eternal reveries became at last so paMal, 
t hat I Sad recourse tareading to drive them away, and subscribing 
to a good dronlating-Hbrary, I waa seldom without a book in mr 
hand. By this time I had been nearly two years and a half witk 
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Mr. Copliagus, wlien an adventure occurred wliicli I mus!. attempt 
to describe with all the dignity with which it ought to be invested. 

This is a world of ambition, competition, and rivalry. Nation 
riv^ nation, and flies to arms, cutting the throats of a few tliou- 
sands on eacii side, till one finds that.it lias tlie worst of it. Man 
rivals man, and lienee detraction, duels, and indivkhial death. 
Woman rivals woman, and hence loss of reputation and position in 
liigh. and loss of hair and flghiing with pattens in low, life. Arc 
we tnen to be surprised tliat this niiivcrsal passion, undeterred by 
the smell of drugs and iioisonous compound, should enter into 
apothccai’ies* shops? But two ^itrccts— two very short streets 
■—‘from oiiT own, was situated the single-fronted shop of Mr. 
Ebenezer Heggit. Thank hcAvcn, it was only single -fronted ; 
there, at least, we had the ascendancy over them. Upon other 

E oints our advantages were more equally balanced. !Mr. Pleggit 
ad two large coloured bottles in Ins windows more than wo had; 
but tlieu we had two horses, and Ik; had only one. He tied over 
the corks of his bottles with red -colon red paper ; we covered ux) 
the lips of our vials witli delicate blue. It certainly was the case— * 
for though an enemy, I’ll do him justice— tliat, after Mr. Brookes 
had left us, Mr. ITeggit liad two shopmen, and Mr. Copliajus 
only one; but then that one was Mr. Japhet Newland; besides, 
one of his assistants had only one eye, the other squinted horribly, 
so if we measured by ey es, I think the advantage was actually on 
oui’ side, and. as far as oiTiameni; went, most decidedly ; for who 
would not prefer putting on liis chimney-piece one handsome, 
elegant vase, than two damaged, ill-looking pieces of crockery ? 
Mr. Pleggit had certainly a gilt mortar and pestle over his door, 
which Mr, Cophagus had omitted when he furnished his shop; but 
then the mortar had a great crack down the middle, and the pestle 
had lost its knob. And let me ask tliose who have been accus- 
tomed to handle it, wliat is a pestle without a knob ? On the 
whole, I think, witli tlie advantage of having two fronts, like 
Jimus, we certainly had the best of the comparison ; but 1 shall 
leave the impartial to decide. 

All I can say is^ that the feuds of tlu? rival houses were most 
Intter — ^the hate intense — the mutual scorn unmeasureable. Did 
Mr.Ebenezer Pleggit meet Mr. Phineas Cophagus in the street, 
tlie former immediately began to spit as if be had swallowed some 
^ hifi own vile adulterated drugs; and in rejoinder, Mr, Cophagus 
immediately raised the cane from his nose high above his forehead 
£h so threatening an attitude, as almost to warrant the otiiei’ 
Rearing the peace against him, muttering, “ Ugly puppy— knows 
iothing--um— patients die— and so on." 

It may be well supposed that this spirit of enmity extended 
trough the lower branches of the rival houses^the assistants and 
1 at deadly feud ; and this feud was even more deadly 
tx'tween the boys who carried out the medicines, and whose baskets 
in some measure, have been looked upon as the rival 
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ensi^is of the parties, they tUemsclvcs occupyiDg the daiigcroiiii 

i iid lioiiourablc post of standara^bearers. 

Timothy, although the kindest-hearted fellow in the world, 
-vvas as good a hater as Dr. Johnson himstdf could Inivc wished 
meet with ; and w'hen spmethnes his basket was not so well filled 
as usual, he^wouidhll it up with empty bottles below, rather than 
1 liat the credit of the house should be suspected, mid his delicion- 
rics create a smile of scorn in the mouth of nis red-haired an- 
; agonist, when tliey happened to meet going their rounds, ^ As 
yel, no actual collision had taken place between eitlier the princi- 
jjals or tlie subordiuaies of the liostile factions; but it was fated 
( lint, tliis state of quiescence should no longer remain, , .y 

Homer has sung the battles of gods, demigod®^ and bsOTes 
AiiJton tlie strile of angels. Swift lias been great in his Bilttie ot 
1 he Boolcs ; but I am not aware that the battle of tlie vials has as 
yet been sung; and it requires a j^reater geims than was to be 
ioimd in those \vlio portrayed tlie conflicts oi%eroes, demigo^, 
gods, angels, or bgoks, to do adequate justice to the mortal strife 
M’liicli took place between the lotions, potions, draughts, pills, ^d 
iinbrocations. 1 must tell the story as well as 1 cam, h'-aving 

ii as an outline for a future epic. 

Buniing with aU the hate which infuriated the breasts of the two 
houses of Capulet and Montagu, hati^ each day increasing from 
\cars of '‘biting thumbs’’ at each other, and yet no excuse pre- 
; enting itself for an aflrav, Ihmotliy Oldmixon— for on such an 
occasion it would he a sin to omit his whole designation— rimotby 
<Jlumixon, 1 sav, buniing with luitc and eager with haste, tunung 
a corner of the street, with his basket well filled with medicines 
iuinging on bis left arm. encountered, equally ea|:er m bis haste 
;md eagerly burning in nis hate, the red-haired Mercury ol Mr. 
Bl>cnezer Pleggit. Great was the concussion of the opposing 
I laskets, dire was the crash of many of the vials, and wea^ul was 
1 he iningit'd odour of the abominations which escap^ ^d ponied 
t hrough the w* icker interstices. T\vo ladies from Biuingsgwe» 
wlio were near, indulging their rhetoricid powers, stopped short ; 
two tom-cats, who were on an adjacent roof, just fixing their Oyos 
of enmity, and about tolix tlieir claws, turned tlioir eyes to the 
."ceiie below; two political antagonists stopped tlieir noisy 
iiieiits; two dustmen ceased to ring their oells; and two bttle 
urchins, eating cherries from the crowns of their hats, Ic^t sight m 
t heir fruit, and stood aghiist with Icai*. They met, find mot wtn 
^ucli violence, that they each rebounded many paces; but like 
stalwarts knig^hts, eacli kept Ids basket and Ids feet. AMew seeonoa 
to recover breath ; one withering, fiery look from 
turned by his antagonist, on^ flash 

them that they each had the la on th®ir side, and Take thp . , 
was roared by Timothy, planting a well-directed blovr with ins 
dexter and dexterous hand upon the sinister and siMtrons 
of his opponent. “Take that I continued he, as his adverse e- 
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reeled back ; “ take that, and be d— d to you, for a?:iLn5i: 

gentleman ! '^ 

He of the rubicuiid liair had retreated, because so violent wa5 
the blow, he could iiotlielp so doing, and we all must yield to fate 
But it was not from fear. Seizing a vile iiqtation that was labelle.i 
“To be taken immediately/’ and hurling it with demoniacal force 
right on the chops of tlie courageous Timotliy, “Take that!” 
cried he with a rancorous yell. This missile, well-directed as tlic 
spears of Homer’s heroes, came full upon the bridge of Tirnotlu 's 
nose, and the fragile glass shivering, inflicting divers wounds 111)00 
his physiognom}', and at the same time poured forth a dark biirut- 
sienna-coloured balsam, to beal them, giving pain unutterable. 
Timothy, disdaining to lament the agony of his wounds, followed 
the example of his antagonist, and hastily seizing a siipilar bottle 
of much larger dimcnsioixs, threw it with such force, that it split 
between the eyes of his opponent. Thus with these dreadfui 
weapons did they commence the mortal strife. 

Tlie lovers of good order, or at least of fair plaj, gathered round 
the combatants, forming an almost impregnable niig, yet of sufli- 
cient dimensions to avoid the missiles. '[Go it, red-head!'^ 
"Bravo ! white apron resounded on cverv side. Draughts now 
met draughts in their passage througli tlie circumambient air, and 
exploded like shells over a besieged town. Bolusses were iired 
with the precision of cannon-shot, pill-boxes were thrown with 
such force tliat they burst like grape and cannister, while acids 
and alkalies liissed, as they neutralised each other’s power, with 
all the venom of expiring snakes. “ Bravo ! white apron I” “ Bed- 
head for ever 1” resounded on every side as the conflict continued 
with unabated vigour. The ainmunitionwas fast expending on both 
sides, when Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit, hearing the noise, and perhaps 
smelling his own drugs, was so unfortunately rash and so unwisely 
foolhardy as to break through the sacred ring, advancing from 
behind with uplifted cane to fell the redoubtable Timothy, when 
a mixture 6f Ids own, hurled by his own red-haired champion, 
caught him in his open mouth, breaking against his only two 
remaining front teeth, extracting them as the discharged liquid 
ran down his throat, and tundng him as sick as a dog. He fell, 
was taken away on a shutter, and it was some days before he was 
again to be seen in his shop, dispensing those medicines which, on 
this fatal occasion, he would but too gladly have dispensed with. 

Header, have you not elsewhere read in the mortal fray between 
knights, when the casque has been beaten off, the shield lost, and 
the sword shivered, how they have resorted to closer and more 
deadly strife with their dag^rs raised on high P Thus it was with 
Timothy : his means had faSled^ and disdaining any longer to wage 
a distant combat, he closc5d vigorously with his panting enemy, 
overthrew him in the flrst struggle, seizing from his basket tlie 
only weapons which remained, one single vial, and one single box 
of pills. As he sat upon his prostrate foe, flrst he forced the box 
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ol pills into bis gaspiug moutli, and llien witli the lower end of 
the vial lie drove it down his throat, as a gunner rams lioiiie the 
wad and sliot into _a tliirty-two pound carronado. Choked with the 
box, the I’allen knight held up his hands for quarter; but Timothy 
( ontinued until the end of the vial, breaking out the top and 
bot tom of tlih pasteboard receptacle, loidy-and-eight of antibilious 
pills rolled in baste do^vn lled-head’s tliroat. Timothy then 
seized his basket, and amid the sliouts of triumph, walked away. 
His fallen-crested adversary coughed up the remnants of the 
pasteboard, once more brcatlied, and. was led disconsolate to the 
iieigiibouring pump ; while Timothy regained our sliop with his 
blusliiug honours thick upon him. 

Eiit 1 nnist drop the vein lieroicaL Mr. Copliagus, who was at 
home when Timothy returned, was at; first very much inclined to 
be wroth at the loss of so much medicine; but when he heard the 
story, and the Imale, he was' so pleased at Tim’s double victory 
over Mr. Tleggit and his messenger, that lie actually put his hand 
in his pocket, and pulled out a half a crown. 

Mr. rleggit, on the contrary, was anything but pleased; he 
went to a lawyer, and commenced an action for assault and 
battery, and all the, neighbourhood did nothing but talk about the 
affray which had taken place, and the action at law which it was 
said would take place in the ensuing term. 

.But with the exception of tliis frm.-as, which ended in the action 
not holding good, whereby the juiirnosity was increased, I have 
little to recount during the remainder of the time 1 served under 
Mr. Cophagus. I liad been more than tltree years nith him when 
my continenient became insupportable. I had but one idea, whicli 
perfonned an everlasting cycle in my brain — Who was my father ? 
And I should have abandoned the profession to search the world 
in tlie hope of fmding my progenitor, liad it not been that I wus 
without the means. Latterly, I had hoarded up all I could 
collect ; but the sum was small, inucli too small for the proposed 
expedition. I became melancholy, indifferent to the business, and 
slovenly in my appearance, wheu a circumstance occurred which 
jjiit an end to my further di.spen.sing medicines, and left me a free 
agent. 


CHAPTEli Vil. 

I.ooking out for Business not exactly minding your own Biusiness— The Loss 
of the Scales occasions the Loss of Place to Timothy and me, who, when 
weighed in other Scales, were found wanting— We bundle off with our 
Bundles on. 

It happened one market-day that there was an over-driven, in* 
fnriated beast, which was mak^ sad havoc. Crowds of l«ople 
were running past our shop in one direction, and the cries of 
“Mad bull!” were re-choed in every (juarter. Mr. Cophagua, 
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\vlio was in the shop, and to whom, as I liave bcJbre oLscrvcd, a 
mad bun was a source ot £j:i‘eat profit, very naturally loohed out of 
the shop to ascertitin whether the animal w^as neai: to us. In most 
othSjr countries, when people hear of any danger, they generally 
uyoid it by increasing their distance; but iA England, it is too 
oft& the case that they are so fond of indulging thfir curiosity, 
tfcat they run to the danger. Mr. Gophagus, who perceived the 
people running one way, naturally supposed, not b(hng aware of 
th^ '«;Xtrenie proximity of the animal, tiiat the people were running 
to ftee what was the matter, and turned his eyes in that direction, 
Walfcin^ out on the pavement that he might have a Jaircr view. 
He was just observiu|?, “ Can’t say— fear— urn —rascal Pleggit— 

clo«e to him'-^et all the custoni—wounds— contusions— and ” 

w^him the aniiml came suddenly round the corner upon Mr. 
Copaagus, who had his eyes the" other way, and bclbre he could 
escape, tossed him through liis own shop windows, and landed 
him on the counler. Not satisfied w ith this, the beast followed him 
into the shop. Timothy and I pulled Mr. Cophagus over towards 
us, and he dropped inside the counter, where we also crouched, 
frightened out of our wdts. To om* great horror, the bull made 
one or tw^o attempts to leap the counter ; but not succeeding, and 
being now attacked by the dogs and bufeher-boys, be charged at 
tliem througiitlic dooi, carrying away our best scales on bis horns 
as a trophy, as he galloped out of the shop in pmsuit of his per- 
secutors. When tiic shouts and lialloos were at some little 
distance, Tiniotliy and I raised onr heads and looked round us ; 
and perceiving that all was safe, we proe.ecded to help Mr. 
Cophagus, who remained on the floor bleeding, and in a state of 
insensibility. We carried him into the hack parlour and laid him. 
oil the sofa. I desired Timothy to run for simgical aid as fast he 
could, wliile I opened a vein ; and in a few minutes he returned 
with our opponent, Mr. Ebenezer Pieggit. We stripped Mr. 
^Cophagus, and proceeded to examine him. “Bad case this— 
V0|:y baclcaa€i: M Mr. Newland — dislocation of the os humeri 
;:^vere oontiision on tlie os frontis— and I’m very rnucli afraidthere 
ikisome intercostal injury. Yery sorry, very sorry, indeed, for my 
brother Cophagus,” But Mr. rleggit did not appear to be sorry ; 
oit the contraiy, he appeared to perform his surgical duties with 
tlse CTeatest glee. 

We. reduced the dislocation, and then carried Mr. Cophagus up 
to his bed. In an hour he wm sensible: and Mr. Pleggit ipok 
li& departure, shaking hands witt Mr. Cophagus, and wishing 
hfe joy of his providential escape. ‘‘Bad job, Japhet,” said Mr. 
Ctoba^s to me. 

' Yery bad, indeed^ but it rolght have been worse.” 

“ no, notnia^'w^rse— not possible.” 

iron migiit have &Mre been killed.” 

Pooh ! didnT mean Hiat— -mean Pleggit— rascal— nm— kill me 
if he can— shanT thoi^b— ’S oob get rid of him— and so on.” 
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“ You will not require his further attendance, now that youi 
fcboukler is reduced. I can very well attend upon you/' 

“Very tnie, Japhet;— hut won*t go— sure of that— damned 
rascal-— quite pleased— 1 saw it— urn— eyes twinkled— 
elieckcd — and so on/' ^ / 

That evening Mr. Pleggit called in, as Mr. Cophagus said that 
lie w^ould, and the latter showed- a deal of impatience; hut Mr, 
Pleggit repeated liis visits over and over a^am, and I observed 
that Mr. Cophagus no longer made any objection ; on the oontmy, 
seemed anxious for his coming, and still nicffe so, after 
convalescent, and able to sit at his table. But the mystej'^fyWns 
soon divulged, it appeared that Mr. CophagUSj althou|^ 
very, glad tliat other people should suffer uom mad 
1,0 be cured, viewed the case in a very different 
thought proper to toss him, and liavlng now realist &cbTO9jiB||e 
independence, he had resolved to retire from business, and a 
site attended with so much clanger. A hint of this escaping mm 
when Mr. Pleggit was attending him on the third day after liis 
accident, the latt er, who knew the value of the locale, also hinted 
that if Mr. Cophagus was inclined so to do, that be would be most 
happy to enter into an arrangement with him. Self-interest will 
not only change friendship into enmity, in this rascally world, but 
also turn enmity into friendship. All Mr. Pleggit's enormities, 
and all Mr. Copliagus's shameful conduct, were mutually forgotten. 
In less than ten minutes it was dear Mr. Tleggit, and so on,"' 
and My dear brother Cophagus'^ 

In three weeks everything hud been arranged between ll>em, 
and the shop, fixtures, stock in trade, and good will, were all the 
property of oui’ ancient antagonist. But although Mr. Pleggit 
could snake fmnds with Mr. Cophagus for his fixtures and good 
loilL yet as Timothy and I were not included in ^Magood will, 
neitner were we included among the fixtures, and Mr. Cophagus 
could not of course, interfere witli Mr. Pleg^Ps private arrange- 
ments. He did all he could do in the way of recpnipjcndatioa ; 
but Mr. Pleggit had not forgotten my oocasiofial imperiinences of 
the battle of the bottles. I really believerthat his til toUl affiii&fit 
Timothy was one reason for purchasing the good will of Mr. 
Cophagus; and we were very gently told by Mr. Pleggit that be 
would have no occasion for our services. , 

Mr. Cophagus offered to procure me another situation as soon 
as he could, and at the same time presented me with twenty 
guineas as a proof of liis regard and appreciation of my ^nduct 
— but this sum put in my hand d^ded me : I thanked bimy and 
told him I bad other views at present^ , hoped he would lot 
me know where I might find Mm hereaftpifyitoft I sliould be glad to 
see him again. He told me he wpntt l^eMs addresaipr me at 
the Poundling Hospital, and shaking me heartily by thia^band, wc 
parted. Timothy was then summoned. Mr. C%>hagiui gave bint 
five guineas, and wished him good fortune. 
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“ Avul now, Japhct, what are you about to do ?’* said Tiniotr.y, 
as lie descended into the shop. 

“ To do/’ replied I; “lam about to leave yon, which is the 
only tliinj; I am sorry tor. I am Timothy, in search ot my 

father.” 

“ Well,” replied Timothy, “1 feel as you do, Japhet, that it 
will be hard to part; and there is another thing on my in bid — 
which is, 1 am very sorry that the bull did not break the rudimaus 
(pointing to the iron mortar and pestle) ; had he had hnt half the 
spite I nave against it, he would not have left a piece as liig .as :v 
thimble. I’ve a great mind to liave a smack at it before I go.” 

“ You will only injure Mr. Coiihagus, for the mortar will not 
then be paid for.” 

“ Very true; mid as he has just given mo five guineas, I will 
refrain from my just indignation. But now, Japhct, let n^e speak 
to you. 1 don’t know how yon feel, but 1 1‘eei as if I could not 
part with you. I do not want to go in search of my fatlier par- 
ticularly. Tiiey say it’s a wise child that knows its own father — 
but as there can be no doubt of my other parent — if I can only hit 
upon her, I Juive a strong inclination to go in search of my mother, 
and if you like niy coiiijiany, Avhy I will go ivitli ,yoii — always, 
my dear Japhet,” continued Tim, “keeping in my mind the great 
difference between a person who h.as been fee’d as an M.I)., and u 
lad who only carries out his prescriptions.” 

‘'Do you really mean to say, Tim, that you will go witli me ” 

“ Yes, to the end of the Avorld, Japhet, as your companion, yoin' 
friend, and your servant, if you require it. T Jove you, Japhet, and 
1 will serve you faithfully.” 

“My dear Tim, I am delighted; now I am really happy: we 
will have but one purse, and but one interest ; if I tliid good for- 
tune, yon shall share it.” 

“ And if you meet with ill-luck, I aaJII sliare that too—so the affair 
is .settled~and as here comes Mr. Pleggit’s assistants, with only one 
pair of eyes between them, the sooner we pack up, the better.” 

In half an hour all Avas ready ; a bundle each contained our 
wardrobes. We descended from otir attic, Avadked proudly through 
the shop without making any obserAmtion or taking any notice of 
rmr successors ; all tlie notice taken was by Timothy, who turned 
round and shook his fist at his old enemies, the iron mortar and. 
p^tle ; and there we were standing on the pavement, with the 
wide world before us, and quite undecided which Avay we 
sliould go. 

“ Is it to be cast, west, north, or south, Japhet?” said Timothy. 

The wise men came from the east,” replied L 

“ Then they must have travelled west,” said Tim ; “ let us show 
oar ^dom by doing the same.” 

a small shop, we purchased two good sticks, as 

defenders as well as to hang our bundles on, and off we set upou 
OUT pilgrimage. 
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CEAJPTEU Vm. 


Vt'f txiJ'C ft Coach, bv\t the Driver does not like his Fare, aud hits us foul— 

We change our Mode of 'rravelliiig upon the Principle of Slow and Sore, ftud 

fall i)i Nvitn o,vcry learned Man. 

T BELIEVE ifc to be a very general custom, wlieii people set off 
ui^on a journey, to reckon up their means — that is, to count the 
iTjoiiey which they may have in their pockets. At all events,, this 
was done by Timothy and me, and I Ibimd that niy stock amoiuited 
!o twenty-two pounds eighteen shillings, .and Timoth>^s to the five 
guineas presented by Mr. Copliagus, and three hali'-penoe which 
were in the covner of liis waistcoat-pocket—sumAotal, twenty- 
eight pounds three shillings and three half-pence ; a very hand- 
some sum, as wc thought, with which to cmnnieiice oUr jiercgrimv- 
tions, aud, as T observed to Timothy, sufficient to last us for a 
considerable time if husbanded AAuth care. 

Yes ” replied he, “ but wc must husband our legs also, Japhet, 
rr wc shall soon be tired, and very soon wear out our shoos. I 
vote we take a hackney-coach.’’ 

“ Take a hackney coacli, Tim! wc mlistn’t think of it ; we can- 
not afford such a luxury; you can’t be tired yet, we arc now only 
just clear of Hyde Park Comer.” 

“ Still I think wc had better take a coach, Japhet, and licre is 
cjfiC coining. I always do take one when I carryout medicines, 
to make up for the time I lose looking at the sliops, and playing 
peg in the ring.” 

I now understood wliat Timothy meant, wliich was, to get be- 
iiind and have a ride for nothin". 1 consented to this arrangement, 
aud we got up behind one wliich \vas already well filled inside. 
“ The only difference between an inside and outside passenger in 
a hackney-coach is, that one pays, and the other does not,” said I, 
to Timothy, as wc roUed along at tl}e act of parliament speed of 
four miles per hour. 

“ That depends upon circumstances : if we are found out, in all 
probability we shall not only have our lide, but be jmd into the 
bargain.” 

“ With the coachman’s whip, I presume ? ” 

“ Exactly.” And Timothy had hardly time to got the word 
out of his mouth, when flac, llac, came the whip across our eyes— 
a little envious wretch, with his shirt hanging out of his trow;sers, 
having called out Cut behind! Not wishing to have our faces, 
or our behinds cut any more^ we hastily descended, aud reached 
the footpath, after having gamed about three miles on the road 
before we were discovered. 

“ That wasn’t a bad lift, Japhet, and as for the whip, I never 
mind that with corduroys. And no^, Japhet, I’ll tell you some- 
thing; we must get into a waggon, if we can find one going down 
the road, as soon as it is dark * 
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“ But that will cost money, Tim.” 

"It’s economy, I tell you ; lor a shilling, if you bargain, you 
may ride the whole night, and if we stop at a public-house to sleep, 
we shall have to pay for our beds, as well as be obliged to order 
something to eat, and pay dearer for it than if we buy what we 
wimt at cooks’ shops. 

, " " There is sense in what yon say, Timothy; we jvrill look out 
for a waggon.” 

"Oh fit’s no use now— waggons are like black-beetles, not 
only in shape bnt in habits ; they only travel by night “ at least 
Uaoatt of them do. We are now coming into long dirty Brentford, 
and I don’t know how you feel, Japhet, but I find that walking 
wonderfully increases the appetite— that’s another reason why 
you should not walk when you can ride— for nothing.” 

' " Weil, I’m ratlier hungry myself ; and, dear nm, how very good 
that piece of roast pork looks in that window ! ” 

" I agree with you — let’s us go in and niake a bargain ! ” 

We bought a good allowance for a shilling, and after sticking 
out for.n greater proportion of mustard tlian the woman said wc 
were entitled to, and some salt, wc vu’appcd it up in a piece of 
paper, and continued our course, till -we arrived at a baker’s, 
where we purcliased our bread ; and then taking np a position on 
a bench outside^ a public-house, called for a pot of beer, and 
putting our provisions down before us, made a hearty, and, what 
made us enjoy it, an independent meal. Having finished our pork 
and our porter, and rcfi eshed ourselves, we^ again started and 
walked till it was (luite dark, when we felt so tired that we agreed 
to sit down on our bundles and wait for the first; waggon which 
})assed. Wc soon heard the jingling of bells, and shortly after- 
wards its enormous towering bulk appeared between us and the 
sky. We went up to the waggoner, who was mounted on a little 
pony, and asked liim if he could give two poor lads a lift, and how 
]nuch he would charge us for the ride. 

" How much can ye afford to give, moastors f for there be others 
as poor as ye.” We replied that we could give a sliilling. " Well, 
their, get up, in Grod’s name, and ride as long as you will. Get in 
behiiia.^^ 

"Ate there many people in there already ? ” said I, as I climbed 
up, and Timothy handed me the bundles. 

" Noa,” replied the wasggoner, "there be nobody but a mighty 
efever poticary or doctor, I can’t tell which ; but he wear an un- 
common queer hat, and he talk rdl sort of doctor stulT— and there 
be his odd man and his odd ; that be all, and there be plenty 
of room, arid plenty o’ clean 

I After this mtimatipn.^ire climbed up, and gained a situation in 
lie rear of the waggon -nhdeT the doth. As the waggoner said, 
there was plenty of rddo, wo nestled into the straw without 
coming into contact with the other travellers. Not feeling any 
iAclinatioh to sleep, Timothy and I entered into conversation* 
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%oLk) vocc\ tiud liad coniiiiiied for more t,li& half an hour, suppos- 
ing, by their silence, that tlie other occupfiits of tlie waggon were 
asleep, when we were intej-Tupted hy> ja voice clear and sonorous as 
a bell. 

'‘It would appear that you are wanderers, young men, and 
jorii'ucy you kuow not whither. Birds seek tlieir nests when t^. 
night falls— beasts hasten to thm Iftirs— man bolts his dooi^; ' 

‘ Fropria quismarihits* hath it ; which, when trans* 

luted, means, that ‘ suck is the nature of maukirid.* ‘ Tribmmtui^ 
mascula diem^ ‘ Tell me your troubles,' as Homer says.” 

I ’^ras very inncli sui*prised at tliis address^my knowlodgfri^ 
tlie language told me immediatedy that the qtiotiK^ions were out of i 
the Latin grammar, and that all his learning iMr pretei^;',^ill 
there was a novelty of stylo which amused me, and :at4be Sftttje 
time gave me an idea that the speaker was an uT^cdmdiCJh 
sonage. I gave Timothy a nudge, and then replieo^-?#'^ ^ 

“You have guessed right, most learned sir; w’e are. JOu 
say, w^anderers seeking our fortunes, and trust vet to find them-^^ 
still wm have a weary jonrney before ns. kitmistus hofd MWii 
summdm, as Aristotle hath ii: ; which I need not trnnsjftte to so 
learned a person as yourseh?’ 

“ Nay, indeed, tliere is no occasion ; yet am I pleased to meet 
with one who hath scliolarsliip,” replied tlic other. “ Have you 
also a knowledge of the Greek?” 

“ No, I pretend not to Greek.” 

“ It is a pity tlnit thon hast it not, for thou, wouldst delight 
to commune with the aiicieu4s. Esculapius hath these words— 
‘As^c/der — olfmotion ^/ccapon— pasti — ve;;/son,' — which I will 
translate for thee — ‘ We often lind wdiat wm seek when we least 
expect it.’ May it be so with you, my friend. ^ Wliere have yon 
been educated ? and what has been your profession ?” 

I thought I risked little in telling, so I replied, that I had been 
brought up as a surgeon and apothecary, and had been educated 
at a foundation-school. 

“ ’Tis well,” replied lie ; “ yon Iiave then commenced your 
studies in my glorious profession ; still, lmy?&%dd^uch to learn ; 
years of toil, under a great master, can ppy enable you to benefit 
mankind as i have done, and years of hardship and of danger must 
be added thereunta to afford you the means. There arc ithniiy 
hidden secrets. ‘ Ut mnt Divorum. Mars, Macc/ius, Apolh^ Vi- 
rorum / — many parl s of the globe to traverse, ‘ Ut Caio^ VirffiUu^, 
fluviornni, ut Tibris, Orontes* AE these have I visited, and many 
more. Even now do I journey, t^i^tain more of my invaluable 
medicine, gathered on the highest Andes, when the moon is in her 
perigee. There I shaU remain for montim^ong the clouds, look- 
ing QowTi upon the great plain of Meifeci' , which shall apficar no 
lawr than the head of apin. Whore the .v<^ ^ man is heard not. 

‘ Vocito, vocitas, meiktvi/ bending for mOihths towswrds the earth. 
*As in premiti^ suffering with the quodfndd daft sw® 
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Eiisebms liatli it. Soon shall I bo borne awav by the howl inf? 
winds towards the New World, where I can obtain more of the 
wonderful medicine, which I may say never^ yet hath failed me, 
and wliich nothing but lovctow'ards my race induces me to gatlier . 
at such pains and risk.” 

_ Indeed, sir,” replied I, amused witli his imposition, 1 sliould 
like to accompany you — for as Josephus says most truly, ‘ Capiat 
' pilidcF. dwB post TraYcI is, indeed, a most delightful 
occupation, and I would like to run over the whole world.” 

“ And I would like to follow you,” interrupted Timothy. “ I 
sns])cct we have commenced oiox prand tour already — three miles 
beliind^ a liackneytcoach — ten on foot, and about t wo, J ^ should 
think, in this waggon. But as Co])hagus says, ' Cochlearija- crash 
many s'limmciidushC which means, ‘There are ups and downs in this 

wWd,'” 

“Hah!” exclaimed our companion. “He, also, has the rudi- 
ments.” 

“ Nav, 1 hope I’ve done with the lludimans,^^ replied Timotliy. 

“ Is he your follower ?” inquired the man. 

“ That very much depends upon who walks first,” replied 
Timothy ; “but wliether or no — we liunt in couples.” 

“ I understand — you are companions. ‘ Concordat cum nominal 
two nimero et personal Tell me, can you roll pills, can you use 
tlm pestle and the mortar, handle the scai)ular, and mix ingre- 
dients?” 

I replied, that of course I knew my profession. 

“ Well, then, as we have still sofhc hours of night, let us now 
obtain soma rest. In the morning, when the sun hath introduced 
us to each other, I may then judge from your coimtenances 
whether it is likely that we niay be better acquainted. Night is 
the time for repose, as Quintus Curtins says, ^Gustos, bos, fur 
atqm, sacerdos: Sleep Avas made for all — my friends, good 
might.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

in which the Adventures in the Waggon are continued, and we become more 
puzzled with our new Companions — We leave oil' talking Latin, and enter 
into an Eugagcnicnt. 

Timotuy and I took Ids advice, and were soon fast asleep. I was ’ 
-awakened the next morning % feeling a hand in my trowsers* 
pbc.ket. I. seized it, and held it fast, 

, “ Now just let go rny hand. will you?” cried a lachiymal voice. 

1 Jtiin|ied up— it waa broad, daylight — and looked at the human 
frame t0 whiem the haad was an appendix. It Avas a very spare, 
aWkWardJydJtult form of a young man, apparently about tAventy 
years old, nut wifhout the least Sign of manhood on his chin. His 
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face was cadaverous, with large goggling eyes, high cheek-bones, 
hair long and ragged, reminding me of a rat's nest, thin lips, and 
f ars large almost as an elephant's. A more woe-begone wretch in 
appearance I never beheld, and I continued to look at liiin with 
surprise. He repeated his words with an idiotical expression. 

Just let go my hand, can't you ? " 

What business liad your hand in my pocket?" replied I, 
angrily. 

I was feeling for my 
man. “ 1 always keeps it 

'' But not in your neighuvjiu o, x ^uv-numc ; 

'I My neighbour’s ! " replied he, with a vacant stare. “ Weil, 
f 0 it is, I sec now — I thought it was my own." 

I released his hand • he immediately put it into his own pocket, 
and drew out liis liandkerchief, if tlie rag deserved the appellation. 

“There," said he, “I told you I imt it in that pocket-^I 
always do." 

“And pray who are yon?" said 1, as I looked at his dress, 
which was a pair of loose white Turkish trowsers, and ^ old 
spangled jacket. 

“ Me ! why, I’m the fool." 

“ More knave than fool, I expect," replied I, still much puzzled 
with his strange appearance and dress. 

“ Nay, there you mistake," said, the voice of last night. “ He 
is not only a I'ool by profession, but one by nature. It is a half- 
witted creature, who seiwes me when I would attract the people. 
Strange, in this world, that wisdom may cry in the streets without 
being noticed, yet folly will always command a crowd." 

During this address I turned my eyes upon the speaker. He 
was an elderly-looking person, with white hair, dressed in a suit of 
black, ruffles and frilL His eyes were brilliant, but the remainder 
of his face it was difficult to jdecipher, as it was evidently painted, 
and the night's jumbling in the waggon had so smeared it, t^t it 
appeared of almost every colour in the rainbow. On one side of 
him lay a large three-cornered cocked hat ; pn, the .ptherj, a little 
lump of a boy, rolled up in straw like a ngiarmot, and still sound 
asleep. Timothy looked at me, and whfeh he caught my eye, 
burst out into a laugh. 

“ You laugh at my appearance, I presume," said the old man, 
mildly. 

“ i do, in truth," replied Timothy. “ I never saw one like you 
before, and I dare say never shall again." 

“ That is possible ; yet probably il‘ you meet me again, yoi^„ 
would not know me.” / 


pocket-handkerchief," replied the young 
in my breeches’ pocket.’’ 


“ Among a hundred thousand,” replied Timothy, with incre^^ ^ 
mirth. .s£3F'^. 

“We shall see, perhaps,” replied 
the reader must hare already mi 
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“but the waggon has stopped, and tlie driver will bait hiD 
horses. If inclined to eat> now is your time. Come, Jumbo, get 
up ’ Pliilotas, waken him, and follow me.’' 

Phiidias, for so was the fboi styled by Ia.s master, t wisted up 
sofl^e straw, and stuffed the end of it into Jumbo’s mouth. “ Now 
Jiitnbo will think he has got sometliiug to cat. 1 always wake; 
him that way,” observed the fool, grinning at ns. 
v,f tt ceriiiiiily, as might be expected, did waken Jumbo, who 
Uncoiled himself, rubbed hk eyes, stared at the tilt of the 
waggon, then at us, and without saying a word, rolled liimsGii 
oui after the fooL Timothy and 1 followed. We found tli« 
' doctor bargaining for some bread and bacon, his strange appeai- 
aiico exciting much amusement, and inducing the people to let 
him have a letter bargain than perhaps otherwise tliey w’ould have 
dono. He give a part of the refrcslimeut to the boy and the fool, 
and walked out of the tap-room with hi.s own share. Timothy and 
Twent to the pump, and had a good rcfresiiing wash, and then for 
a shilling were iiermitted to make a very licarty breakfast. Tlie 
wagi,^!! having remained about an hour, the driver gave us notice 
of Ins departure ; hut the doctor was nowhere to be found, After 
a little delay, the waggoner drove off, cursing liim for a /jiJ/c, and 
vowing that he’d never liaye any more to do witli a “lamed 
man.” In the mean time Timothy and I had taken our seats iu 
the waggon, in company \yith the fool and Master Jumbo. We coni- 
vneuced a conversation with the former, and .soon found out, as the 
doctor had asserted, that he really was an idiot, .so nmeh so, tliat it 
was iiainful to converse wnth him. As for the latter, he had coiled 
liimseff away to take a little more sleep. I forgot to merition, 
that the boy was dressed much in tlje same w^ay as tlic fool, in an 
old spangled jacket, and diily white trowsers. li’or about an hour 
Timothy and 1 conversed, remarking upon the strange disappear- 
ance of the doctor, especially as he had given us hopes of em- 
ploying us ; in accepting wdiicli offer, if ever it should be made, 
we nad not made up our minds, when we were interrupted with a 
voice crying out. “ Hillo, my man, can you give a chap a lift as far 
fks Keatlhifi a sSiling P 
“ Ay^ and veielcorne,” replied the waggoner. 

The waggon did not stop, but in a moment or two the new pas 
climbed in. Ho was dressed in a clean smock frock, neatly 
worked up tlie front, leather gaiters, and stout shoes ; a bundle 
jptnd a stick were in his hand. He smiled as he looked round upon 
sthe company, and showed a set of teeth. His face wiui 

t rk,; and sun-burnt, but ve*y han^oine, and his eyes as black as 
als. and k \ brilliant as gas* " fich! player folk-— rve a notion,” 

; ^ as he satjdowiv at the doctor’s attendants, and 

far, gentlemen?” continued he. 

fitoe the hand 

aWfWarmy-Dwt form, of a ywip above, for down here the tiiinipa 

years old, Mt without the leasts')^. 
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seein to have failed altogether? Dry seasons won’t do for 
turnips.*’ 

1 replied that I really could not satisfy him on that point, as it 
was dark when we passed. 

“Very true— I had forgotten that,” replied he. ” However, 
the barleys look well ; but perhaps you don’t understand 
farming?” ’ ^ 

I replied in the negative, and the conversation was kept up 
two or tliree hours, in tiie course of which 1 mentioned the quack 
doctor, and his strange departure. > y 

“ That is the fellow who cured so many people at relied 

he; and the conversation then turned upon Ids profession and 
mode of lifo^ which Timothy and I agreed must be very amusing. 
“ We shall meet him again, 1 dare say,” replied the iSau. ‘‘.W^SFUld 
you know him ? ” , 

“ ] think so, indeed,” replied Timothy, laughinff. 'k}\ 

“ Yes, and so you would think that you woula know a guinea 
from a halfpenny, if 1 nut it into your hands,” replied the man. 
“ I do not wish to lay a bet, and win your money : but I tell you, 
that I will put either the out; or the other into each of your hands, 
and if you hold it fast for ore minute, and shut your eyes during 
tliat time, you will not be able to tell me v.Tdeh it is that you have 
in it.” % 

“ Tluit I am sure I would,” replied Tim ; and 1 made the same 
assertion. 

“ Well, I was taken in that way at a fair, and lost ten shillings 
by the wager ; now, we’ll try whether you can tell or not.” He 
took out some money Irorn his pocket, wliicli lie selected without 
our seeing it, put a coin into the hand of each of us, closing our 
fists over it, “and now,” said he, “keep your eyes shut for a 
minute.” 

YVe did so, and a second or two afterwards we heard a voice 
which we instantly recognised. “ Nay, but it was wrong to leave 
me on the way -side thus, having agreed to pay the sum demanded. 
At my age one walk eth not without tamm 

^aedam aunt urbium,] as Philostratus say^ meaning, ‘That old 
limbs lose their activity, and seek the lielp bf a cruteS.*” 

“ There’s the doctor,” cried Timothy, with his eyes still 
“ Now open vour eyes,” said the raan^ “ and tell me, 
open your hand, what there is in it.” 

“ A halfpenny in mine,” sad Tim. 

“ A guinea in mine,” repEod 1. 

YVe opened our hands, and they/fere 
“ Where the devil is it ?” exomiiaed I, JooPing at Tim. 

“ And where the devil ’s the doetor?” be* looking rquinl 
“ The money is in the doctoPa ppckel”#plicd thfe man, 

** Then w^here is the doctor’^ poefceft ^ . 

*‘Here,” replied he, slapping. lodk aog: -siff- 

3 ^ ■ 
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Qifioantly at us. I thought you were certain of knowing him 
again. About as certain as you were of telling the money in you* 
hand.” 

He then, to our astonishment, imitated the doctor’s voice, aiid 
quoted prosody^ syntax, and Latin. Timothy and 1 were still in 
astonislnnent, when he continued, “If I had not found out that 
you were in want of employ, and further, that y 9 ur services would 
'fc useful to me, 1 should not have made this discovery. Ho you 
BOW think that you know enough to enter into my service ? It is 
light work, and not bad pay ; and now you may choose.” 

“ 1 trust,” said I, “ tliat there is no dishonesty ?” 

“ None that you need practise, il' you are so scrupulous : perhaps 
your scruples may some day be removed. I make tha most of my 
wares—every merchant docs tlie same. I practise upon the folly 
of mankind — it is on that, that wise men live.” 

Timothy gave me a push, and nodded his head for me to give 
my consent. 1 reflected a few seconds, and at last 1 extended 
my hand. “ I consent,” repbed 1, “ with the reservation I have 
made.” 

“ YouwiUnot repent,” said he ; “ and I will take your companion, 
not that 1 want him particularly, but 1 do want you. The fact is, 
I want a lad of gentlemanly address, and handsome appearance^ — 
with the very knowledge you possess — and now we will say no 
more for the i)resent. By the bye, was tliat real Latin of yours ?” 

“ No,” i replied 1, lauglmig; “you quoted the grammar, and 
I replied with medical prescriptions. One was as good as the 
other.” 

“ Quite~nay, better ; for the school-boys may find me out, but 
not you. But now observe, when we come to the next cross road, 
we must get down — at least, I expect so ; lint we shall know in a 
minute.” 

In about the time he mentioned, a dark, gipsy-looking^ man 
looked into the waggon, and spoke to our acquaintance in an 
imknown language. He repbed in the same, and the man disap- 
peared. We continued our route for aboilt a cmarter of an hour, 
when he got out, asked us to foUow lum, and speaking a few 
words to the fool, which I did not hear, left him and the boy in 
the waggon. We paid nur fare, took possession of our bundles, 
and followed our new companion for a few minutes on the cross 
road, when he stopped, and said, “I must now leave you^ to 
prepare for your reception into our fraternity ; continue straight 
^ this road until you arrive at a bme-kiln, and wait there till 1 
come-” 

. He sprang over a stile, and took a direction verging at an angle 

t om the road, forced his way throudi a hedge, and disappeared 
om onr sight. “ Upon to word, Timothy,” said I, “1 hardly 
know what to say to tMs. ^ Havo we done right in trusting to this 
Wan, who; I am afraid, is a great rogue? I do not much like 
idling with these gipsy people, for such I am sure he belongs to.” 
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“ I really do not see liow we can do better,” replied Timothy:. 
" The world is all before ns, and we must force our own way 
thrpu£?h it. As for his bein^ a iiuack doctor, I sec no ^rcat harm, 
in that. People put their faitli in nostrums more than thev do ia 
rc 5 :ular medicine, s ; and it is well known that quack medicines^ 

they call them, cure as often as others, merely for that very 
reason.” 

Very true, Timothy ; the mind once at ease, the body soot 
recovers, and l‘uith,even in riuack medicines, will often make people 
whole ; hut do you think that lie does no more than impose upon 
])cople in that way?” 

“ He may, or he may not ; at all events, we need do no more, ! 
suppose,” 

“ 1 am not suiv of that ; jiowe.ver, we shall see. He says we 
maybe useful to him, and 1 suppose we shall be, or he would not 
have engaged us — we sliall soon find out.” 


CHAPTER X. 

In which tlie Reader intr 'daced to several new Acquamtaace,-). and all con- 
nected with them, except Birth and Parentage, which appear , to be the one 
Thing wanting thrtiughout the whole of this Work 

By this time wc had arrived at the limc-kilii to which we bad. 
been directed, and we sat down on our bundles, chatting for 
about live minutes, w;hen our new acquaintance made Ids appear 
ance,'with somethin" in his hand, tied up in a handkerchief. 

You may as well put your coats into your bundles, and pul 
on these frocks,” saia lie ; “ you will appear better among us, 
and be better received, for there is a gathering now, and some of 
them are queer customers. However, you have noihing to fear; 
when once you are with my wife and me, you arc quite safe ; her 
little finger would protect you from five hundred.” 

“ Your wife 1 who, then, is she ? ” inquired I, as I put my head 
tiirough the smock frock, 

“ Sne is a ^eat personage among the gipsies. She is, by de- 
scent, one of the heads of the tribe, and none dare to disobey ner/*' 
” And you— are you a gipsy ? ” 

“ No, and yes. 'Bv birth lam not, but by choice and marriage 
I am admitted ; but t was not born under a hedge, I can assure 
you, although 1 very often pass a night there now — ^that when 

I am domestic ; but (lo not think that you are to remain long here, 
we shall leave in a few days, and may not meet the tribe again for 
months, although you may see my ^vyn family occasionally. I did 
not ask you to join me to pass a gipsy's life— no, no, we mnst be 
stirring and active. Come, weare imw cs|ose to 
speak as you pass the huts, until you have entered mine. Then 
you may do as you please ” 
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We turned short round, passed through a gap in the hedj^e, 
and found ourselves on a small retired piece of common, winch 
was studded with about twenty or thirty low ppsy huts. The 
tres were alight and provisions apparently cooking. We passed 
by nine or ten, and obeyed our guide^s injunctions to keep silence. 
At last we stopped, and perceived ourselves to be standing by the 
fool, Avho was dressed like us, in a smock frock, and Mr. Juinbo, 
who was very busy making the pot boil, blowing at the sticks 
underneath till he was black in the face. Several of the men 
passed near us, and examined us witJi no very pleasant expression 
of countenance ; and we were not sorry to see our conductor, who 
had gone into the hut, return, followed by a w^oman, to whom he 
was speaking in the language of the tribe. “ Nattee bids you 
welcome,” said he, as she approached. 

Never in my life will the remembrance of the first appearance 
of Nattee, and the efiVet it had upon me, be erased from my me- 
mory. She was tall, too tall, had it not been for the perfect sym- 
metry of her Ibrm. Her face of a clear olive, and oval in sliajic ; 
her eyes jetty black: nose straight, and bcaiitifnlly formed ; mouth 
small, thin lips, with a slight curl of disdain, and pearly teeth. ^ i 
never beheld a woman of so commanding a presence. Her feet 
were bare, but very small, as well as her hands. On her fingers 
she wore many rings, of a curious old set ting, and a piece of gold 
hung on her forehead, where tlie hair was parted. She looked at 
us, touched her high forehead with the ends of her lingers, and 
waving her hand gracefully, said, in a soft voice, “ You are wel- 
come.” and then turned to her husband, speaking to liim in her 
own language, until by degrees they separated from us in earnest 
conversation. 

She returned to us after a short time, without her Imsband, and 
said, in a voice, the notes of which were indeed soft, but the 
delivery of the words wiis most determined : I have said that 
yon are welcome ; sit down, therefore, and sliare witli us— fear 
nothing, you have no cause to fear. Be faithful, then, while you 
serve him: and when you would quit us, say so, and receive your 
leave to depart; but if you attempt to desert us without per- 
mission, th«m we sbidl suspect that you are our enemies, and treat 
you accordingly. There is your lodging while here,” continued 
she, pointing to another hut. * “ There is but one elmd with 3 mu, 
bis boy (pointing to Jumbo), wlio can lie at your feet. And now 
join us as friend. Fleta, where are you ? ” 

A isffc voice answered from the tent of Natt6e, and soon after- 
waardl came out a little girl» of about eleven years old. The 
impedance of this child was a new source of interest. She was a 
Intlc fairy figure. wiUi skia a® white as the driven snow — flight 
aubuiW hfldr; a^4 largo eye® ; her dress was scantv, and 
showed i mm portimi of her tafoerlegs. She hastened to Satt^e, 
imd foldl&guer arms across berT^ast, stood still, saying meeklv, 
“I all here” 
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Know llicsc ns friends, Fleta. Send that lazv (tkls was 
Fhilotas, the fooJ) for more wood, and see that Jurnho teiids the 

iire.;’ 

IShittce smiled, and left us. I observed she went to where forty 
or liffy of the tribe were assembled, in earnest discourse. She 
took lier seat witli them, and marked deference was paid to her. 
Ill llie mean time Jumbo had blown up a brisk lire; we w^ere 
employed by Fleta in sli redding vegetables, which she threw into 
the boiling kettle. Kuin appeared with more fuel, and at lust 
there was nothing more 1o do. Fleta sat dowm by ns, and parting 
her long hair, which liad fallen over her eyes, looked us both in t be 
faee. 

“ Who gave you that name, Fleta?” inquired 1, 

“ They gave it me,” l eplied she. 

“ And who are they ? ” 

Natti^e, and Melchior, Inm husband.” 

But you are not tbeir daughter ? ” 

No, I aui not “-that is, 1 believe not.” 

The little girl stopped short, as if assured that she had said too 
much, cast her eye.s down on the ground, rmd folded her arms, so 
til at her liands rested on each ojipositc slmulder. 

Timothy whispered to me, “ She must liave bcicn stolen, depend 
upon it.” 

Silence,” said I. 

The little girl overheard him, and looking at him, put licr finger 
across her mouth, looking to where Num and Jumbo Avere sitting, 
I felt an interest for tliis child before I liad been an hour in her 
company; she was so graceful, so feminine, so mournful in the 
exjiression of her countenance. That she was under restraint was 
evident; but still she did not appear to be actuated by tear. NatlAe 
was very kind to her, and the child did not seem to be niore re- 
served towards her than to others; her mournful, pensive look 
was perhaps inherent to her luature. It was not until long after 
our first acquaintance that I ever saw a smile upon her features. 
Shortly after this little conversation, Native returned, walking 
with all the grace and dignity of a (lueen. fler husband, or 
Mclcliior, as I sliali iji iiiturc call him, soon join#: us, and we sat 
down to our repast, wiiich was excellent. It WAS qoinposed of 
almost everything; :.ometinics 1 found myself busy with the wing 
of a fowl, at another, the leg of a rabbit-^en a piece of mutton, 
(> r other flesh and fowl, which I could hardly distinguish. To 
these were added eveiy sort of v(^fetable, among W’hica pcjtatoes 
predominated, forming a sort of stew, wdiich an epie^'Jihiglit 
nave praised. I had a long conversation with Mdehior in the 
evening ; and, not to weary the reader*.! ihftll now proceed to 
slate all that I then and subsequently, from him and 

others, relative to the parties witfe whdnfi 

]\lelcliior would not state who and what he was previons to his 
having joined the fraternity of gipsies ; that he wa.s not of humble 
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birth, and that he had, when youn^, quitted liis friends out nl 
love for Nattee, or from some other causes not to bo revealed, li'i 
led me to surmise. He had been many years in company with 
the tribe, and altliough, as one received into it, l^e did not staivi 
so high ill rank and estimation as his wife, still, from his marriagt' 
with Natlec, and Ids own peculiar qualilications and dexterity, 
was almost as absolute as she was. 

Melchior and Nattee were supposed to be the most wealthy oi’ 
iill the gipsies, and, at the same time, tlicy were the most libera* 
of their wealth. Melchior, it appeared, gained money in three 
different characters ; as a quack doctor, the character in which 
we first saw him ; secondly, as a juggler, in which art lie was 
most expcia/ ; and, tiiirdly, as a fortune-teller, and wise man. 

Nattee, as I before mentjoned, was of very bigli rank, or caste, 
in her tribe. At her first espousal of Melchior she lost much of 
her iiifiueuce, as it was considered a degradation* but ‘she was 
then very young, and must have been most beautiful. The talents 
of Melchior, and her own spirit, however, soon enabled her to re- 
gain, and even add still more to, her power and consideration 
among the tribe ; and it was incrediiilc to wliat extent, with the 
means which sIjc possessed, this power was augmented. 

Mclcliior liad no children by bis marriage, and, as far as I could 
judge from the few words which would escape from the lips of 
Nattee, slie did not wisli for any, as the race would not be con- 
sidered j)ure. The subdivision of the tribe which followed Nattee 
consisted of al)()iit forty, men, women, and children. Tliese were 
ruled by her dming tho absence of her husband, who alternately 
assumed dilfereiit characters, as suited liis purpose ; but in what- 
ever town Melchior might happen to be, Nattee and her tribe were 
never far off', and always encamned within communication. 

I veniured to question Melchior about the little ITeta ; and he 
stated that she was the child of a soldier’s wife, wdio had been 
brought to bed, and died a few hours afterwards ; that, at the 
time, she was on licr way to join her husband, and had been taken 
iU on tlie road — had In^en assisted by Nattee and her companions^ 
as far as they were able— had been buried by them, and that the 
child had been reared in the camp. 

In time, the little girl became vei7 intimate, and very partial to 
me. I questioned her as to her birth, telling her what Melchior 
had stated; for a lon^ while she wmuld not answp; the poor 
child had learned caution even at that early age; but after w<" 
were more intimate, she said, that which Melchior had stated was^ 
noitme. She could recollect very weU living in a great house, 
with Everything very fine about her ; but still it appeared as if it 
were I a dream. She recollected two white ponies — and a lady 
who was her mamma — and a mulberry-tree, where she stained her 
frock; sometimes other things came to her memorj^ and then shr 
forgot them again. If rom this it was evident that she had been. 
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stolen, and was probably of good parentage rertaitdy, if elegance 
and symmetry of person and form could prov^c blood, it never was 
more marked tlian in this interesting child. Her abode with the 
gipsies, and tlieir peculiar mode of life and manners, had rendered 
her astonishingly precodious in _ intellect ; but of education she 
had none, excei)t what was instilled into her by Melchior, whom 
she always accompanied when he assumed his character as a jug 
gler. She then danced on the slack wiic, at the same time 
performing several feats in balancing, pirowing of oranges, &f!. 
when Melchior was under otlier disguises, slie remained in the 
camp with Nattee. 

Oi'Num, or Philotas, as Melcliior thought proper to call him, I 
have already spoken. He was a half-witted idiot, picked up in 
one of Melchior’s excursions; and as he stated to me, so did it 
prove to be tlie fact, that when on tiie stage, and questioned as a 
fool, his natural folly, and idiotical vacancy of countenance, were 
applanded by the spectators as admirably assumed. Even at the 
aleliouses and taverns where we sto])ped, every one imagined that 
all his folly was pretence, and looked njion him as a very clevei^ 
fellow. There never was, perhaps, such a lachrymose counte 
nance as this poor lad’s ; and this added still more to the mirth of 
others, being also considered as put on for the occasion. Stephen. 
Kemble played EalstalF without stulling — Num played the fool 
wdtliout any effort or preparation. Jumbo w is also picked up ; ’* 
this was not done by Melcliior, wlio stated that anybody migid 
have him who claimed him : he tumbled with the fool upon th<.‘ 
stage, and he also ate pudding to amuse tlie spectators —the only 
part of the performance w'hich was suited to Jumbo’s taste, for he 
w^as a terrible little glutton, and never lost any o[)portunity of 
eating, as well us of sleeping. 

And now, having described all our new companions, 1 mu.sl 
narrate what passed between Melchior and me, the day after our 
joining the camp. He first ran through his various jirofessions, 
pointing out to me that as juggler he reuuiied a confederate, in 
which capacity I might be very useful, as lie would soon iustnict 
me in all nis tricks. As a quacK doctor he wanted the services of 
both Tim and niyseK in mixing up, making pills, &c., and also in 
assisting him . in persuading t he public or his great skill. As a 
fortune-teller, I should also be of great service, us he would 
explain to me hereafter. In short, he wanted a person of good 
personal appmrance and education, in wEom he might confide in 
every way. As to Tim, he might be made useful, if he chose, in 
various ways ; amongst others^ he wished him to learn tumbling 
and playing the fool, when, at times, the fool was recjuiredto dve a 
shrewd answer on any point on which he would wish the public to 
be made acquainted. 1 agreed to my own part of the perfonnanoe,. 
and then had some conversation with Timothy, yf^hxi immediately 
consented to do his best in what waS allotted os his share, Thtm 
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was the matter qiuckly arranged, Melchior observing that he bad 
i’.<iid^ nothing about remuneratioi), as I should find that trusting 
1p him was jar preferable to stipulated wages. 


CHAPTEll XI. 

'I^'liatever may be the Opinion of tbe Uender, he cannot as.sert that we arc no 

Conjurers — We suit car Wares to our Customers, and our Profits aic 

considerable. 

M'e had been three days in the camp wlien tlie galhcring wus 
broken up, each gang taking their own way. What the meeting 
was about I could not exactly discover : one occasion of it was to 
njake aiTangemeiits relative to the different counties in wbicli the 
subdivisions were to sojourn during the next year, so tliat they 
juigiit know where to communicate with each otiier, and, at tlie 
same time, not interfere by being too near; but there were many 
other points discussed, of which, as a stranger, I w^as kept in 
ignorance. ]\lelchior answxred all my (lucst.ions whth apparent 
r-andour, but Ins habitual deceit was sncli, that wlietlnw lie told 
ihe truth or not wxs impossible to be ascertained by bis counte- 
nance. 

AVhen tbc gathering dispersed we packed up, and located oiir- 
selvcs about two miles from tbc common, on tbe borders of a 
'fore.st of oak and ash. Our food was chiefly game, for we had 
some ^excellent poachers among us; and as for fish, it appeared 
to be at their command ; there was not a pond or a pit but they 
(xnld tell in a moment if it wxre tenanted, and if tenanted, in half 
an hour every fish would be floating on tlie top of the water, by 
'1 i\o tbrowdng in of some intoxicating sort of berry ; otbcj* articles 
of food occasionally were found in the caldron ; indeed, it was 
impossible to fare better than we did, or at less expense. 

Our tents were generally pitched not far from a pool of water, 
and to avoid any unpleasant search, which sometimes would take 
place, everything^ liable to detection wxs sunk under tlie Avater 
until it was required for cooking; once in the pot, it was consi- 
dered as safe. But with the foraging, Timothy and I had nothing 
10 do : we participated in the eating, without asking any questions 
as to Iiow it was procured. 

My time was cliiefly s]Dent in company with Melchior, wlio 
initiated me into all the mysteries of cups and balfiT— juggling of 
evew^description—feats witli cards, and made me acquainted with 
all apparatus for prepared tricks. Bor hours and hours was 
I eri^loyed by his directions in what is called making the pass ” 
with a pack of car(^ as alino$t all tricks on cards depend upon 
you'^ dexteri^ m this tsmiiflfeuvre* Ip about a month I was consi- 
dered as a very fcir a&pt ; in tinie ^imothy had to undergo 

his career of gyansjd^ics, and iNia seen all day tumbbng 
and re-tumbling, until he could tumble on his feet again. Light 
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Mid active, lie soon became a very dexterous i3wrfornicr, and could 
’ lirow a somerset either backwards or forwards, walk on his hands, 
eat lire, pull out ribands, and do fifty other tricks to amuse a 
j-'aping audience, Jumbo also was worked hard, to brings down 
hk fat, and never was allowed his dinner until he had ^veu satis- 
faction to Alelehior. Evcti little Elcta had to practise occasionally, 
as we were preparing for an expedition. Melcliior, who appeared 
determined to create an eflect, left us for three days, and returned 
with not only dresses for Timothy and me, but also new dresses 
for the rest of the company ; and shortly afterwards, bidding him- 
well to Nattee and tlie rest of the gipsies, we all set out — ^that is, 
Melchior, 1, Timothy, Eleta, Num, and Jumbo. Late in the 

evening we anived at the little town of , and toobU];) our 

quarters at a public-house, with the landlord of which Melchior 
had already made arrangements. 

“\yell, Timothy,” said I, as soon as wc w ere in bed, “ how do 
you like our new life and prospects ? ” 

“I like it better than Mr. Copliagus’s and carrying 

nut physic, at all events. But liow docs your dignity like turning 
Merry xVndrew, Japliet ? ” 

“ To tell you the t ruth, I do not dislike it. There is a wildness 
and a devil-may-care feeling cormocted with it, which is grateful 
'0 me jit present. How long it may last, I cannot tell; but; for it 
year or two, it appears to me that we may be very liap])y. At 
all events, wc shall see the world, and have more than one profes- 
sion to fall back upon.” ^ ^ . 

“ That is true ; out there is one thing that annoys me, Japhet, 
which is/wm may have difiiculty in leaving these people when we 
Nvish. _ Besides, you forget that you arc losing siglit of the princi- 
pal object you had in view, that is, of ‘finding out your father.* ” 

“ I certainly never expect to find him among the gipsies,” 
replied I, “for children arc at a premium with tliem. They steal 
from others, and are not very likely therefore to leave them at tJie 
roundliag. But I do not know whether I have not as good a 
chance in our present employment as in any other. I liave often 
been thinking that, as fortune-tellers, we may get hold of many 
strange secrets ; however, we shall see. Melcmor says that he 
intends to appear in that character as soon as he has made a har- 
vest in liis present one.” 

“IVliat do you think of Melchior, now that you have been so 
much with hinrP ” 

“I think liim an unprincipled man, but still with ma^good 
qualities. He appears to ^ve a pleasure in deceit, and tofaye 
waged war with tlie world in general. Still he is generous, irtui 
to a certain degree, confiding : kind in^ his disposition, and appa- 
rently a very ^ooa husbandly ^herc i$ his maid 

which '^"cighs him down oecasibnally, and 
of bis mirth. It comes over hta like a dark oie^ direr a bright 
fcummersun; and he is all gloom for a few minutes. ^ do not 
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tlilnlc tliat lie would noto commit any great crime ; but I have a 
suspicion that he has done something which is a constant cause oi 
remorse/" 

“You arc a very good judge of character, Japhet. But what a 
dear little child is ^Jiat iieta ! She may exclaim with you, Who 
is my father? 

“ les, we arc both in much the same predicament, and that it 
is which 1 belie ve has so much increased my attachment to her. 
We are brother and sister in misfortviiie, and a sister she ever shall 
he to me, if such is the wdli of Heaven. But we must rise early 
to-morrow, Tim ; so good night."" 

“ Yes, to-iworrow it will be juggle and tumble — eat fire—um 
—and so on,"’ as ]\Tr. Cophagus would have said; so good night, 
Japhet.” 

The; next morning we arrayed ourselves in our new habili- 
ments. Mine were silk stockings, shoes, and white kerseymerr 
kneed breeclies ; a blue silk waistcoat, loaded with tinsel, and a 
short jacket to correspond, of blue velvet ; a sash round my 
waist, a hat, and a plume of feathers. Timothy declared I looked 
very handsome, and as the glass said the same as plain as it could 
speak, I believed him. Timothy’s dress was a pair of wide 
Turkish trowsers, and red jacket, with spangles. /J'hc others were 
•much the same. Blcta was attired in small, white satin, Turkish 
trowsers, blue musiiu, and silver embroidered frock, worked 
sandals, and her hair braided and plaited in long tails behind, and 
she looked like, a little sylph. Melchior’s dress was precisely the 
same as mine, and a more respectable company was seldom seen. 
Some musicians had been hired, and handbills were now circulated 
Jill over the town, stating that Signor Eugenio Yelotti, with his 
company, would have the lionour of performing before the nobility 
and gentry. The bill contained the fare which was to be provided, 
and intimated the hour of t he performance, and the prices to be 
paid for the seats. The performance was to take place in a very 
large room attached to the inn, wliich, previous to the decadence 
of the town, had been used as an assembly-room. A platform 
was erected on the outside, on which were placed the musicians, 
and where we all occasisonally made our appearance in our 
splendid dresses, to attract the wonder of the people. There we 
strutted up and down, all but poor little Eleta, who appeared to 
shrink at the display from intuitive modesty. When the music 
ceased, a smart parley between Melchior apd me, sSid Philotas and 
Timothy as the two fools, would take place; and Melchior 
cteclared, after tlie performance was over, that wc conducted 
ourselves t o admiration, 

f “Bray, Mr. Philotas, do me the favour to tell me liow many 
people you think are now present,” said Meld dor to Num, in aa 
imperative voice. 

” I .don’t know,” said Num, looking up with his idioticah 
melancholy face. 
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Ha! lia! lia ! ” roared the crowd ai Num’s stupid answer. 

“ The fellow’s a fool I ” said Melchior to the gaping audience. 
‘'Well, then, if he can’t tell, perhaps you may, Mr. Dionysius,’* 
taid L addressing Tim. 

“How many, sir? Do you want to know exactly and directly?” 
“Yes, sir, immediately.” 

“ Without counting, sir P ” 

“Yes, sir, without counting. 

“Well, then, sir, I will tell, and make no mistake: there’s 
exactly as many again as lialf^ 

“ Ha I ha ! ha ! ” from the crowd. 

“ Tliat won’t do, sir. How many may be the half ? ” 

“ How many may be the half? Do you know yourself, sir ? ” 
“Yes, sir, to be sure I do.” 

“ Then tliere’s no occasion for me to tell you.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Well, then, sir,” continued Melchior to Philotas, “perhaps 
you’ll tell how many ladies and gentlemen we may expect to 
honour us with their company to-night.” 

“ How many, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, how many.” 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know,” said Num, after a pause. 

“ Positively you are the greatest fool I ever met with,” said 
Melcliior, 

“Well, he does act the fool as natural as life,” observed the 
crowd. “ What a stupid face he does put on ! ” 

“ Perhaps you will be able to answer that question, Mr. Diony- 
sius,” sai a I to Tim. 

“ Yes, sir ; I know exactly.” 

“Well, sir, let’s hear. 

“ In the first place, all the pretty women will come, and all the 
ugly ones stay away ; and as for the men, all those who have got 
any money will be certain to come; those who haven’t, poor devils, 
must stay outside.” 

“ Suppose, sir, you make a bow to the ladies.” 

“ A very low onej sir? ” 

“Yes, very low indeed.” 

Tim bent his bpdy to the ground, and threw a somerset for- 
ward. “There, sir; I bowed so low that I came up on the other 
side.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! capital ! ” from the crowd. 

“ I’ve got around turn in my back, sir,” continued Tim, rubbing 
himself ; “ hadn’t I better take it out again ? ” . * 

“ By all means.” 

Tim threw a somerset backwards. “ There, sir, all’s right now. 
One good turn deserves another. Now PH be Oh.” 

“ Where are you going to, sir ? ” 

“ Going, sir ? Why, I left my lollipop in the tinder-box, and Pm 
going to fetch it.” 
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“Hal iia! lia!»^ 

“ Strike up, music ! ” and Master Jumbo commenced tumbling. 

Such was the elegant wit with which we amused and attracted 
the audience. Perhaps, had we been more refined, we should not 
have been so success! ui. 

Piiat evening we had the room as full as it could hold. Signor 
v'clotti fl/ms Melchior astouislied them. The c^rds appeared to 
obey bis commands — rings were discovered iw ladies’ shoes*— 
watches were beat to a powder and made whole— canary birds 
flcv/ontof eggs. The audience were delighted. The eitotain- 
ment closed w ith TTeta’s perlbrmuuce on the slack wire ; and 
certainly never was there anything niore beautiful and gi'aceful. 
Balanced on the wire in a contmmil, waving motion, her eyes fixed 
upon a point to enable lier to maintain lier position, she performed 
several feats, such as the playing with five oranges, balancing 
swords, &c. Her extreme beauty — her very picturesque and be- 
coming dress — ^her mournful expression and downcast eyes — her 
gentle manner, appeared to win the hearts of tlie audience ; and 
when she was assisted ofi‘ from lier perilous situation by Melchior 
and nie, and made her graceful courtesy, the plaudits were 
unanimous. 

When the company dispersed I went, to her, intending to praise 
her, but I found her in tears, “What is the matter, my dear 
JTeta?” 

“0, nothing! don t. say I liavc been crying — but I cannot bear 
it— so many people looking at me. Bou't say a word to IMelchior 
— i won’t cry any more.’' 


CHAPTEll XIL 

It is very easy to humbuK those who are bo cosher to be htirnhiift»ed as People* 
are m this world of huinbnf^^ — We show ourseh es excessively disinterested,, 
which astonishes Everybody. 

I KISSED and consoled her ; she threw her arm round my neck, 
and remained there with her face hid for some time. We then 
joined the c^ers at supper. Melchior was much pleased with our 
success, and higlfiy praised the conduct of Tfimothy and myself, 
which lie pronounced was, for the first attempt, far beyond his 
e|pectations. 

-We continued to astonish ^ the good jpeopl© of for five 

when we discovered the indubitable fact, that there was 
ntore money to be extracted from their pockets, upon which wt. 
r^lWimedour usual clothes and sanock frocks, and with our bundleni 
it| biir hands* set off for another market town, about fifteen miles 
d^tant. Ttore we were equally successful, and Melchior was 
delighted mW havi such a powerful acquisition to 

his troop ; but not to dwell tdb long upon one subject, I shall in- 
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form tlie reader that, after a trip of six diuiug which 

were very well received, we once more burned to the camp, 
which had located within live miles of our hist scene of action. 
Every one was content— we were all glad to get back and rest 
from our labours. Llelchior was pleased with his profits, poor 
little Eleta overjoyed to be once more in the seclusion of her tent, 
and Natt6e very glad to hear of our good fortune, and to see her 
husband. Timothy and I had already proved ourselves so useful, 
that Melchior treated us with the greatest friendship and confi- 
denct: — and he made us a present out of the gains, for our exer- 
tions • to me he gave ten, and to Timothy five, pounds. 

“ Tliere, Japhet ; had you hired yourself 1 should not have paid 
you more than seven shillings per week, finding you in food ; but 
you must acknowledge that for six weeks that is not bad pay. 
However, your earnings will dejieiid upon our success^ and I. 
rather think that ^ye shrill make a much better thmg of it when 
next wx start, wliich will he in about a fortnight; butwelmve 
some arrangements to make. Has Timothy a good memory r*'' 
“I think lie has.’" 

'i'iiat is well. 1 told you belbre that we are to try the ^ IVise 
Man,’ — but first we must have Nattee in play. To-morrow w'c 

will start for mentioning a small quiet town about four 

miles oil'. 

AV(j did so, early the next morning, and arrived about noc n, 
pitcliiiig our tents oil the eounnon, not far from the town ; lut 
in this mstaitoe we left all the rest of our gang beliind. Melchtor’s 
own party aud his two tents were all lliat wore brought by the 
donkeys. 

Melchior and I, dressed as countrymen, went into tlie town at 
dusk, and entered a respect able sort of inn, taking oui* seats at one 
of the tables in the tap-room, aud, as w'e had already plmuied, 
after we had called for beer, comnienecd a conversation in the 
hearing cf the others who were sitting diinking and smokmg, 
‘'Well, I never will believe it — it’s all cheat and tricken,’* 
said Melchior, “ nrd they only do it to pick your pocket. Tell 
your fortune, indeed ! 1 suppose she promised you a rich wife aud 
Iialf-ardozen children.” • 

“ No, she did not,” replied I, “ for I am too young to marry ; 
but she told :ne what I know has happened.” 

, ‘*AVell, what was that?” 

AtTiy, she told me that my mother had married again, 
turned me out of doors to work for my bread.” . ^ 

“ But she might have heard that,*^ 

‘‘ How could site ? No^ that’s not po^ble ; but she toM ,mo 
I had a mole on my knee, which was a sign of luck. Now; how 
could she know that ? ” ‘ 

“ Well, I grant that was odd— and pray w&t eiae did ahe pro- 
mise you?” ' ..i , ,3: 

‘'AVhy, she said that I should with dearest frieiid to- 
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night. T^ow that does pnzzle me, for I have but one in the world, 
and he is a long way off.” 

“ Well, if you do meet yopr friend, then I’ll helieve her ; but 
if notj it has been all guess work ; and pray what did you pay for 
all this — was it a shilling, or did she pick, your pocket ? ” 

“ That’s what puzzles me,— she refused to take any tiling. I 
olfered it again and again, and she said, ‘ No ; that she would have 
no money — that her gift was not to be sold / ” 

“.Well, that is odd. _ Bo you liear what this young man says ? ” 
said Melcliior, addressing the otlicrs, wliTl had swallowed every 
word. 

“ Yes,” replied one ; “ but who is tlie person ? ” 

^"The queen of the gipsies, I am told. _J never saw such a 
v/onderful woman in my life — her eye goes right through you. I 
met lier on the common, and, as she passed, she dropped a hand- 
kerchief. I ran hack to give it her, and then she thanked me and 
said, ‘ Open your hand and let me see the palm. Here are great 
line.s, and you will be fortunate ; ’ and then she told me a great 
deal more, and hid God bless me.” 

Then if she said that, she cannot have dealings with the 
devil , obserred Melcliior. 

'' Very odd — ^very strange— take no money — (picen of the 
gipsies,” was echoed from all sides. 

The landlady and tlie bar-maid listened with wonder, when 
who should come in, as previously agreed, but Timothy. I pre- 
tended not to see liim ; but he came up to me, seizing me by the 
hand, and shaking it with apparent delight, and crying, “ Wilson, 
have you forgot Smith ? ” 

“Smith ! ” cried I, looking earnestly in liis face. “Why so it 
is. How came you here ? ” 

“I left Dublin three days ago,” replied lie; “ but how I came 
here into this house, is one of the strangest things that ever oc- 
curred. 1 was walking over the common, when a tall handsome 
woman looked at me, and said, ‘ Young man, if you will go into 
the third public-house you pass, you will meet an old friend, who 
expects you.’ X thou^lit she was laughing at me; but as it mat-t 
tered very little in whicli house I passed the night, I thought, for 
the fun of the thing, I might as well take her advice.” 

“ How strange ! ” cried Melchior, “ and she told him the same 
— that is, he would meet a friend.” 

" Strange^very strange — wonderful — astonishing ! ” was echoed 
from all quarters, and the fame of the gipsy was already established. 

Timotliy and I sat down together, conversing as old friends, 
and Melchior went about from one to the other, narrating the 
wemderful occurrence till past midnight, when we all three took 
beds at the inn, as if we were travellers. ^ 

The report which we had circulated that evening induced many 
people to ^ out to see Nattle, who appeared to take no notice of 
thcim : and when asked to teH fortunes, waved them away with her 
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tand. But, although this plan of Melchior’s was, for the first two 
' r three days, very expedient, > et, as it was not intended to last, 
‘ Timothy, who rennaiued with nie at the inn, hecaine very intimate 
with the bar-maid, and obtained from her most of the particulars 
i i her life. I, also, Ij^om repeated conversations noth the landlady, 
TTceived information very importiini, relative to herself and many 
if the families in tlie town ; but as the employment of Natt6e 
was for^ an ulterior object, we contented ourselves with gaining 
all the information we conld before we proceeded further. After 

e had been there a week, and tlie fame of the gipsy wommi had 
iunni marvellously increased — litaiiy filings having been asserf^ed 
< !' her which were indeed f ruly intpi oliable — Alclchior agreed that 
Timothy should persuade the bar-maid to try if the gipsy woman 
would tell lier lortuuc; the girl, with some trepidation, agreed, 
iuit at the same tinn^, exjx'cting to be refused, consented to walk 
w itli liim oyer the common. Timothy advised her to pretend to 
]/iok up a sixpence when near to Nattee, and ask her if it did not 
Oelong to her ; and the, bar-maid acted upon his suggestions, having 
jiiT before that quitted flic arm of Timotliy, who had conducted her. 

Did you drop a sixpencii V 1 have picked up one,” said the 
gill, treinliling with fear as she addressed Nattee. 

“ Child,” replied Natfee, who was prepared, have neither 
dropped a sixpence nor have you found one — but never mind that, 
I know that whicli you wish, and I know wlio you are. Now 
wliat would you with me ? is it fo inquire wlicf her the landlord 
and landlady of the Golden Jjion intend to keep you in their 
service 

“ No,” replied the girl, frightened at what she heard ; “not to 
inquire that, but to ask wliat my fortune will be 

“ Open your palm, pretty maid, and 1 will toll yon. Hah ! I 
see that you were born in f be West — your father is dead — your 
mother is in service — and let me see, — you have a brother at sea — 
now in the West Lidies.” 

At this intelbgence, all of which, as may be supposed, had been 
gathered by us, the poor girl was so frightened that she fell down 
in a swoon, and Timothy carried her off. When she was taken 
home to tlie inn, she was so ill that she was put into bed, and 
V bat she did say was so incoherent, that, added to Timothy’s nar- 
rative, the astonishment of the landlady and others was beyond all 
bounds. I tried very hard to bring the landlady, but sbe would 
not consent : and nowNatt6ewas pestered by people of higher 
condition, wlio wished to hear what she would say. Here Natty’s 
j)owers were brought into play. She' would not refuse to see 
them, but would not pve answers till she had asked questions, 
and as from ns she had gleaned much generd information, so by 
making this knowledge appear in her questions to them, she made 
them beheve she knew more. If a young person came to her, she 
would immediately ask the name — of that name she had all 
the references acquired from us as to family and connections. 
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Bcanrig upon them, she \rould ask a lew more, and then give 1 hem 
an abrupt dismissal. , 

This Dehaviouf was put up wiili from one of licr commanding 
I)rescncc, who refused money, ;md 'treated those ^vho accosted her 
as if she v/as tlieir superior. Many came again and again, telling 
her all tliey knew, and acquainting her with cA ery transaction of 
their life, to induce her to prophesy, for such, slie informed tlieni, 
was the surest Avay to call tlie spirit upon her. J.>y those means 
we obtained the secret history of ihe major part, that is, the 
wealthier part of Urn tou n of ; and although llie predic- 

tions of Nattee Avcie seldom gi'am, yet. wlien given, they were 
given witii such perfect and apparent knov/ledge of the parties, that 
when slie left, which she did al;out six wiaiks after lier first ap- 
pearance, the wiiole town rang wi;!i accounts of her wonderful 
powers. 

It will appear strange that Meldiior would not permit Natteeto 
reap a harvest, Avluch might hav(^ been groat ; but tlie fact was 
that he only allowed the seed to be sown that a greater harvest 
miglit bo gathered hereaftiu’. Naltec di.sappcured, the gipsies’ 
tent was no longer on the common, and Ihe grass, which had been 
beaten down into a road b}^ the fc^et of tlie frequent apjilicants lo 
her, was again permitted to spring up. We also took our de- 
parture, and rejoined tlie camp withNatt(;e, w’here avc remained for 
a foi’tniglit. to permit clie remembrance of her to subside a little — 
knowing tiiat the appetite was alive, and would not bo satisfied 
until it w as appeased. 

After that time, Melchior, Timothy, and 1 again set olf for the 

town of , and stopping at a superior inn in another part 

of the town, dressed as travellers, that is, people wlio go about the 
country for orders from llic manufacturers, ordered our bods and 
supper in the cotfcc-room. 'Hic conversation was soon turned 
upon tlic wonderful pow'ers of Nattce, the gipsy. “ Nonsense,’* said 
Melchior, “she knows nothing. 1 have heard of her. But there 
is a man coming this Avay (should he happen to pass through thi.s 
toAvu) Avho will surprise and frighten > ou. No one knows W'ho he 
is. He is named tlie Great Aristodenms. He knows the past, 
t.lie present, and tlie future. .He never looks at people’s hands— 
he only looks you in the face, and mw 6e to tjicm nho tell him a lie. 
Otherwise, ho is good-tempered and obliging, and will tell what 
will come to pass, and his predictions never have been knowm to 
faS^ They say that he is hundreds of years old, and his liair is 
wjjifo as silver.” At this iitformatjon many expressed their 
and inauy othei^Kmunted the powera of the gipsy. 
MWchlor replied, “that alliie was, that for the sum oi two 
gin^ieas paid down .he had'luM 1^ legacy left iiim of six 

huudro<rpmmds, whicli othert^is® he would never have knowm of 

or received/’ All the toivn of being quite alive for 

fortune-telling, tills neyr repdrt gained vvind, and gfter a week's 
wjourn, Melchior thought that the utle^uit sliould be mad*-. 
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The cefcd Imving been carefully sown, we now reap a grolden Harveit—We teli 
Bveryboly wbat they knew before, and we are looked upon as most marvei- 
lous by most marvellous Fools. 

We accordingly packed up and departed to another iriarket-tcwrii. 
Timothy, dressed in a sombre suit of black, very much like an 
undertaker, was provided with a horse, with the following 
directions ; to proeeed leisurely until lie was within half a mile of 

the town of — , and then to gallop in as fast as he could, 

stop at the best inn in the place, and order apartments for tiie 
Great Aristodemus, who miglit be expected in halt' an hour, 
Everytliing in this wor^d depends upon appearances, that is, when 
you intend tp gull it ; and as every one in the town had heard of 
the Great Aristodemus, so every one was anxious to know some- 
thing about him, and Timothy w^as pestered with all manner of 
questions ; but he dechircd tliat he w^as only his courier, and could 
only tell what other peoiile said ; but tlien wimt other people said, 
by Timothy’s account , was very marvellous indeed. Timothy haa 
hardly time to secure the best rooms in the hotelj \vhen Melchior, 
di'essed in a long llowing silk gown, witli a wig of long white hair, 
a square cap, and two or thn‘e gold chains hanging from his neck^ 
certainly most admirably disguised, and attended by me in the 
dress of a German student, a wig of long brown locks hanging 
down my shoulders, made our appearance in a postchaise and 
four, and drove up to the door of the inn, at a pace which shook 
every house in the street, and occasioned every window to be 
tenanted witli one or more heads to ascertain the cause of this 
unusual occurrence, I'or it wuis not a very great town, although 
once of importance ; but the manufactures had been removed, and 
it was occupied by those wlio liad become independent by their 
owni exertions, or by tliosc of their forefathers. 

The door of the chaise was opened by tlie obsetjuious Timothy, 
who pushed away the ostlers and waiters, as if unworthy to 
approach his master, and the Great Aristodemus made his appear- 
ance. As lie ascended the steps of the door, his passage ifras Tor a 
moment barred by one w^hose profession Melcnior well JmeW. 

Stand ^ide, exciseman !” said he, in a commanding voice. 
one crosses my path with impunity.” Astonished at h^Mag his 

G fession thus mentioned, the cx^eman, who was the gfcatest 
yin the town, slipped on one side with consternatioj^ aiidaM 
those Tiresent lifted up eyes and hands with astcdEsloiicnt. 
The Great Aristodemus gained his room, and shutidsdoor; and 
1 went out to pay for the chaise and order supper, while linothy 
and the porters w^cre busy with Our luggage, which Was very con- 
siderable. 

a 3 
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My ra<aster will not .^ce any one,^^ said 1 to the land lord : “ ha 
quits this town to-atnrrow, it llic letters arrive Avhicii lie expects 
by the post; thereto: c, pray i^et rid of this eroAvd, and let him be 
quiet, for he is very tired, having travelled one hniidred and tifty 
miles since the dawn of day.” 

When Tim and ! had peribrmed this duty, ayc joined Melchior 
in Iris room, leaving: tiie ticavs to be eireiiiated. ‘'/i’his promises 
well,” observed Melchior; “ up to the present we have expended 
inncb time and money ; noAv avo must see if avc cannot recover it 
tenfold. Japhet, yon must lake an opportunity of going out again 
after supper, and make impiiries of tlic landlord Avliat poor peoplt^ 
they have in tin; toAvn, as 1 am very generous, and like to relieve 
them; you may observe, that all the money offered to me for 
practisin" my art, t give aAvay to tlie poor, iiaving no occasion for 
d,” This I did, and avc then sat doAvn to supper, and liaAring 
unpacked our baggage, Avont to bed, after locking the door of the 
room, and tiikiug out the key. 

The next, moruing avc liad everything in readiness, and as the 
letters, as the reader niay .suppose, did not arrive by the post, avc 
were obliged to remain, and tlie landlord ventured to iihit to nie, 
that several people Avere anxious to consult my mast.er. 1 replied, 
that I Avould speak to him, but it Avas necessary to eantioii those; 
who came, that they must cither offer gold— or nothing at all. I 
brought his consent to see one or t.Avo, but no more. Noaa^ 
although we had varioirs apparatus to use, Avlicn reeptired, it Avas 
thought that the effect Avould be greater, if, in the iirst instance, 
everything Avas simple, 31eleliior, therefore, remained sitting at 
the_ table, Avhicli was covered Avith a black cloth, Avorked Avilh 
curious devices, and a book of liicrogiyphics before liim, and 
an ivory wand, tipjicd Avitli gold, lying by the book. Timothy 
standing at the door, Avilh a short lloman sAvord buckled round 
iiis belt, and 1, in a respectful attitude, behind the Great 
Aristodemus. 

The first person who was admif.ted Avas the lady of the mayor of the 
town ; nothing could be more fortunate, as we had every informa- 
tion relative to her and her spouse, for people, in high places are 
always talked of. Aristodemus waved his hand, and 1 brought 
forward a chair in silence^ and motioned tliat she should be seated. 
Aristodemus looked her m her face, and then turned over several 
leaves, until he fixed upon a page, AAdiich he considered attentively. 

*VM^yoress of , what woulast thou with me?” 

started, and tunied pale. would ask 

JenoAv ; thou woiildst ask many things, perlnips, had I time 
to listcaa. Amongst others thou wouldst ask if there is any 
chabce of thy giving an heir to thy husband. Is it not so ?” 

Yes* it is,” replied the lady, fetching her breath. 

So do I perceive by this book ; but let me put one question to 
thee. Woulast thou have blessings sliowcred on thee, yet do no 
good ? Thou ai’t wealthy— yet what dost thou and thy husband 
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do with these riches ? Are ye liberal ? No. Give, and it shall h<i 
^iveu. I have said.” 

Aristodeinus waved iiis hand, and the lad^v rose to withdraw. A 
guinea was in her fingers, and her purse in her hand ; she took 
out four more, and added them to the other, and laid them on the 
table. 

“ "Tis well, lady ; charity shall plead for thee. Artolphe, let 
tliat money be distributed among the poor.” 

I bowTd in silence, and tJie lady retired. 

“Who will say that 1 do no good?” observed Melcliior, smilmg, 
as soon as she was gone. “ Her avarice and that of her hushand 
are as notorious as their anxiety for children. Now, if 1 persuade 
them to be liberal, 1 do service.” 

“ But you have given her hopes.” 

“ I liave. and t he very hope will do more to further their wishes 
than any thing else. It is despair which too often prevents those 
who have no children from having any. How often do you see# 
couple, who, after years waiting for cliildrem have at last given v f 
their hope, and resigned themselves to the dispensations of .Provi 
deuce, and then, when their anxiety has subsided, liave obtained a 
family ? Japhet, I am a slir(‘Avd observer of Irnman nature.” 

“ I'hat I Ijelieve,” replied 1 ; “ but I do dot believe your last 
remark to be correct — Imt Timothy raps at the door.” 

Another lady entered the room, and then started back, a.s if she 
would retreat, so surprised was she at the appearance of the Great, 
Aristodemus : but as Timotliy liadtimicd the key, her escape was 
impossible. Slie was unknown to us, which was rather awkward; 
but Melchior raised his eyes from his book, and waved his hand as 
before, that she should be seated. With some trepidation she 
stated, that she was a widow, whose depend euce was upon an only 
son now at sea; that she iiad not heard of liim for a long while, and 
was afraid tliat some accident had happened ; that she was in the 
greatest distress — “and,” continued she, “I have nothing to offer 
but this ring. Can you tell me if he is yet alive?” cried slue, 
bursting into tears ; but if you have not the art you pretend to^ 
O do not rob a poor friendless creature, but let me depart !” 

“When did you receive your last letter from him?” said Melchior. 

"It is now seven months — dated from Bahia,” replied she, 
puUing it out of her reticule, and covering her face with her 
handkerchief. 

Melchior caught the address, and then turned the letter over 
on the other side, as it lay on the table. "Mrs. Watson,” 
said he. 

" Heavens ! do you know my name P ” ciied the woman. 

"Mrs. Watson, I do not require to rend your son's letter— I 
know its contents.” He then turned over his book, and studied 
for a few seconds. " Your son is alive,” 

''Thank God!” cried she, clasping her hands, and dropping 
her reticule. 
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** But you must not expect his return too soon— he is we)] 
employea/* 

‘^Onl I care not — he is alive — he is alive! God bless you — 
God bless you 1 ” . 

Melchior made a si^ to me, pointing to the live giiiiieas and 
the reticule : and I contrived to slip them into her reticule, while 
she sobbed in her handkerchief. 

‘‘Enough, madam : you must go, for others require my aid.” 

The poor woman rose, and ottered the ring. 

“Nay, nay, I want not thy money; 1 take from the rich that 
I may distribute to the poor — hut not from the widow in ailiiction. 
Cteen tliy bag.” The widow took up her bag, and opened it, 
Melclii9r dropped in the ring, taking his wand from the table, 
waved it, and touched the bag. “As thou ai*t honest, so may thy 
present wants be relieved. &;ek, and tliou shalt find.” 

The widow left the room with tears of gratitude ; and I must 
say, that I was affected with the same. IV hen she had gone, I 
observed to Melchior, that up to the present he had toiled for 
notliing. 

“ Very true, Japhet ; but depend upon it, if I assisted that 
poor woman from no other feelings than interested motives, I did 
well; but I tell thee candidly, 1 did it from compassion. We 
are odd mixtures of good and evil. I wage war with fools and 
knaves, but not with all the world. I gave that money freely — 
she required it ; and it may he put as a set ofl‘ against my usual 
system of fraud, or it may not— at ail events, 1 pleased myself.” 

“But you told her that her son was alive.” 

“Very true, and he may be dead ; but is it not well to comfort 
her — even for a short time, to relieve that suspense which is 
worse than the actual knowledge of his death ? Sufticient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” 

It would almost have appeared that this good action of Melchior 
met with its reward, for the astonishment of the widow at find- 
ing the gold in her reticule— her narrative of what passed, and 
her assertion (which she firmly believed to be true) that she had 
never left her reticule out of her hand, and that Melchior had 
only touched it with his wand, raised his reputation to that de- 
gree, that nothing else was talked about throughout the town, 
and, to crown all, the next day’s post brought her a letter and 
remittances from her son ; and the grateful woman returned, and 
laid ten guineas the block cloth, showering a thousand bless- 
tngh upon Melchior, and almost worshippea him as a :mper- 
naturaf being. This was A most fortunate occurrence, and, as 
MelchiOJr prophesied* the harvest did now commence. In four 
days we received upwards of 200/., and we then thought it 
time that 'we should depart. The letters arrived which were 
expected; and when we set on in a chaise and four, the crowd to 
ace ue was so great, tliat it was with difficulty we could pas# 
Ihiough it. 
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CHAPTER Xlt. 

tn vrliich Melchior talks very much like an Astrolof^er, and Tim and I return 
to our old Trade of making- up innocent Prescriptions. 

We Lad taken om- horses for the next town ; but as sooxi as we 
were fairly on the road, I stopped tlie boys, and told them that 
the great Aristodemus intended to observe the planets and stars 
that night, and that they were to proceed to a common which I 
mentioned. The post-boys, who were well aware of his fame, 
and as fully persuaded of it as everybody else, drove to tlie com- 
mon. We descended, took off tlie luggage, and received direc- 
tions from Melchior, in their presence, about the instruments, to 
which the bovs listened with open months and wonderment. 1 
paid them well, and told them tlicy might return, which they ap- 
})eared very glad to do. They reported what liad occurred; and 
this simple method of regaining our camp added to the astonish- 
ment of the good t own of . WJion they were out of 

sight, we resumed our usual clollics, packed all up, carried away 
most of our effects, and hid the others in the furze, to be sent for 
the next night , not being niore than two miles from the camp. 
We soon arrived, and were joyfully received by Eleta and Native. 

As we walked across"^ the common, I observed to Melchior, I 
wonder if these stars have any iiuluence upon inoi-tals, as it was 
formerly supiioscd? 

‘'Most assuredly they have,” rejoined Melchior. “1 cannot 
read them, but 1 firmly believe in tbem.” 

1 made tlie above remark, as 1, had often thought that sucli W'as 
Melchior’s idea. 

“Yes,” continued he, “every man has lu's destiny — such must be 
the case. It is known beforehand what is to happen to us, by an 
Omniscient Being ; and being known, w^hatiis it but destiny 
which cannot be- changed ? It is fate , contijiued he, surveying 
the stars with his hand raised up; “and that fate is its surely 
written there as the sun shines upon us ; but the great book ia 
sealed, because it would not add to our hapjuncss.” 

“ If, then, all is destiny or fate, wdiat inducement is there to do 
well or ill ? ” replied I. “We may commit 0 acts of evil, and 
say that, as it was predestined, we could not help it. Besides, 
would it be just that the Omniscient Being shbula punish us for 
those crimes which we cannot prevent, and wMeh are allotted to 
us by destiny ? ” f : ^ 

“ Japhet, you ar^e well, but yoff are in error, like 

most of those of the Christian cliuafOh, you nndersta»4 iw)t the 
sacred writings, nor did I toxfcil I knew my wife. Hef is, I 
believe, correct ; and what is morle; adds weight to uie truths of 
the Bible.” . . ' 

“ I thought that gipsies had no 
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You are noi, the only one who supposes so. It is true tlii' 
the majority of the tribe are held by theliigluu’ castes as serfs, and 
are not instructed ; but with— if I may use tlie expression — llie 
ju'Lstocracy of them^ it is very different ; and tlieir creed 1 luive 

wisli to hear their (;rced,” reidicd 1. 

‘‘ Hear it tlicn. Orig-inal sin commenced in Heaven — when tisp 
angels rebelled against their God ; not on earth/' 

“ I will grant i hat sin originated first in Heaven.” 

“ Ho you thinlc that a greats a good God, ever created any being 
for its destruction and eternal misery, much less an angel ? Hui 
He not foresee their rebellion V” 

I grant it.” 

“Tins woj'id was not peopled with the image of God until 
after the fall of the angels : it had its living beings, its monsters, 
perhaps, but not a race of men witli eternal souls. But it was 
peopled, as we sec it now is, to enable the legions of angels who 
fell to return to their fonner happy state — as a pilgrimage by 
wliich they might obtain tlieiv i)ardons and resume their scats in 
Heaven. Not a child is born, but the soid of some fallen cherub 
enters into the body to work out its salvation. Many do, many do 
not, and then they have their task to recommence juiew ; for the 
spirit once created is immortal, and cannot be desii’oyed ; and the 
Almighty is all goodness, and would ever i)ardc)n/' 

“Thenyou suppose there is no such thing as eternal punishment?” 

“Eternal! — no. Punishment there is, but not eternal. When 
Hie legions of angels fell, some were not so perverse as others : 
they soon re-obtained tlieir seats, even when, as children, liaving 
passed through the slight ordeal, they liave been summoned back 
to Heaven; but others wJio, from their infancy, show how bad 
were their natures, have many pilgrimages to perfcirm before they 
can be puritied.^ This is in itself a punrshment. Wliat other pun- 
ishment they inclir betwen their pilgrimages we know not- 
but this is certain, that no one was created to be punished 
eternally.” 

“ But all this is but assertion,” replied I ; “ where are your 
proofs P ” . 

“ In the Bible ; some day or other I will show them to you ; 
but now we are at the camp, and I am anxious to embrace 
Hattee.” 

I thought for some time upon this singular creed ; one in itself 
not militating against religion, but at the same time I could not 
call to mind any passages bv which ic could be supported. Still 
the idea was beautiful, and 1 dwelt upon it with pleasure. I have 
before observed, and indeed the reader must have gathered from 
my narrative, that Melchior was no common personage. Every 
dayt did I become more partial to him, and more pleased with our 
erratic life. What scruples I had at first, gradually wore away ; 
the time passed quickly, and although I would occasionally call to 


adopted.” 

should 
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mind the original object of my setting forth, I would satisfy irnrself 
by the reflection, that there was yet sidlieient time. Little LI eta 
was now mv constant companion when in the camp, and I amused 
myself with teaching her to write and read. 

*■ Japhet/’ said Timothy to me one day, as we were cutting 
hazel broach wood in the forest, “I don’t see that you get on very 
fast in your search after your father/’ 

“ No, Tdm, I do not ; but 1 am gaining a knowledge of the 
world which will be very useful to me when I recommence the 
search ; and what is more, 1 am saving a great deal of money to 
enable me to prosecute it.” 

“ What did Melchior give you after vve left?” 

“ T\yenty guineas, which, with wdiat I had before, make more 
than fifty.” 

“ And he gave me ten, which makes twenty, witli w hat I had 
before. Seventy pounds is a larg(*. sum.” 

“Yes, but soon sx)ciit, 'J'im. \Vc must wmrk a little longer. 
Besides, I cannot leave that lit tle girl— she was never intended 
for a rope-dancer.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that, Japlict, for I feel as you do — 
she sliall share our fortunes.” 

“A glorious prospect truly,” replied I, laugliing; “but never 
inmd, it would be better than her rcinainiug here. But liow are 
we to manage that ?” 

“ Ay ! tliat’s the rub ; but there is time enough to think about 
it when we intend to quit our present occupation.” 

“Well, lundcrsiana from Melchior that \vc are to start iu afew 
days?” 

“ 'What is it to be, Japliet ?” 

“ Oh ! we shall be at home— w'c are to cure all diseases under 
tlie sun. To-morrow we commence making pills, so we may think 
ourselves with Mr. Copliagus again.” 

“Well, I do think we shall have some fun ; but I hope Melchior 
won’t make me take my own pills to prove their good qualities— 
that wiU be no joke.” 

“ O no, Num is kept on purpose for that. YVhat else is the fool 
good for?” 

The next week was employed as w« anticipated. Boxes of pills 
of every size, neatly labeilea, bottles of vanous mixtures, cluefly 
stimulants, were corked and packed up. Powders of anything 
were put in papers ; but, at all events, there was nothing buriful 
in them. All was ready, and accompanied by Num (Jumbo and 
Lleta being left ar home) we set Off, Melchior assuming the dress 
in which we had first met him in the waggon, and altermpr his 
appearance so completely, that he would have been taken lor at 
least sixty years old. We now travelled on foot with our dresses 
in bundles, each carrying his own, except Num, who was loaded 
like a pack-horse, ana made sore lamentations ; “Can’t you carry 
some of this ?” 
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replied I, “ it is 3^our own luggage ; every one must 
c&rrv Ids own.’* 

Well, 1 never felt ipy spangled dress so heavy before. Wliere 
are we going?” 

Only a little way,” replied Tijnolh}^ “ and then .you will hare 
noihing more to do.” 

“ I don’t know that. When master puts on lhat dross, I have 
to swallow little things till I’m sick.*’ 

It’s all good for your licalth, Kum.” 

“I’m very well, I tluiiik’e/* replied tlie poor fellow ; “ but I 'm 
very hot and very tired,” 


CHAPTER XV. 

m which Timclhy makes a praT'*! Speech, quite as true as those delivered 

from the Hu.stings— Melchior, like the Canditatc, states his Eretensions lor 

Public Favour, and the Public, as usual, swallow the Bait. 

Fortunately for poor Niim, w'c wen; not far from the market 
town at which we intended to open our campaign, which we did 
the next morning by_Num and Timothy sallying forth, the fonner 
witli a large trumpet in liishand, and the latter riding on a donkey. 
On their arrival at the tnarket -place, Nuni commenced blowing it 
wit!) all l)is might, while Timoth^h in his spangled dress, as soon 
as they had collected a crowd, stood upon lus saddle, and har- 
ranpied the people as follows 

‘^^Gentlemen and ladies, — I liave the lionour to announce to you 
the arriyal in this town of the celebrated Doctor AppallacheosmO- 
eommetico. who has travelled fartlicr than the sun and faster than 
a comet. He hath visited every part ol the globe, lie has smoked 
the calumet with the Indians of Hortli America~he has hunted 
with the Ai’aucas in the South — galloped on wild horses over the 
plains of Mexico, and rubbed noses with the E.squimaux. He 
liath used the chopsticks, with the Chinese, swung the Cherok 
j)OOga with the Hindoos, and put a new nose on tlie Grec:.t Cham 
of Tai'tary. He bath visited and been received in every court of 
Europe j d^ced on tbe ice of the Heya with the Russians— led tlie 
mazurka witbjtlH^ — waltzed with the Germans — tarantulaed 

with tlie ItaU«B»-*rli^angoed witli the Spanish— and quadiilled with 
explored every mine in the universe, walked 
tbiough evefyt^n onthe Continent, examined every mountain inthe 
worlds aaceimed Mont Blaiie,^wked down the Andes, and run up 
ibe jyreneea. He has beefe eveiy volcano in the globe, and 
rjescending by V^uvimi baa been thrown up by Stromboli. He 
Ij^ lived more than a is stOl in the flower of 

ids youth. He has had one hundred and forty sets of teeth one 
iper another, and expects a set next Christmas. His whole 
ije has been spent in the 'service of mankind, and in doing good 
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“to bis fellow-creatures ; and having the experience of more tiiaii a 
thousand years, iie cures more than a thou^d diseases. Gcjitle- 
men, the wonderful doctor will p*esent hi^nself before you this 
evening, and will then tell you what his tfemedies are good for, so 
that you may pick and choose according to your several coniplaints. 
Ladies, the wonderful doctor can greatly assist you : lie Las secrets 
by which you may have a family, if j'ou should so wish : pliilters 
to make liusbanas constant, and salve to make them blind; 
cosmetics to remove pimples and restore to youth and beauty, and 
powders to keep children from squalling. Sound the trumpet, 
rhilotas; sound, and let everybody know' that the wonderful 
Doctor Appallaclteosmocomnietico has vouchsafed to stop here, 
and confer his blessings upon the inhabitants of this town.^* 
Hereupon Niim again blew the trumpet till lie was black in the 
face; and Timothy, dropping on his donkc}^, rode away to other 
parts of the towm, wlicrc lie repeated his grandiloquent announce- 
ment, followed, as may be supposed, by a numerous cortege of 
little ragged boys. 

About four o’clock in the aficnioon Melchior made his appear- 
ance in the^ market-place, attended by me, dressed as a German 
student — Timothy and Num in their costumes. A stage had been 
alrea'dy prepared, and the populace had crowded round it, more 
Avith the intention of laughing than of making puJehases. The 
various packets were opened and arranged in front of the platform, 
I standing on one side of IVlelcliior, Timothy on the other, and Hum 
with his truinijct, holding on by one of 1lie scaffold-poles at the 


corner. . 

“Sound ilic trumpet, Philotas,” said Melchior, taking off his 
three-coniered hat, and making a low bo\v 1o the audience at 
every blast. “ Pray, Mr. Fool, do you know why you sound the 


trumpet ? ” 

“rm sure 1 don’t know,” replied Num, opening his goggle 


eyes. 


“ Do you know, Mr. Dionysius ? ” * 

“ Yes, sir, 1 can guess.” 

“Explain, then, to the gentlemen and ladies who have honoured 
us with their presence.” 

“Because, sir, trumpets are always a^wided before great 
conquerors.” ■ ^ 

“ Very true, sir ; but how am I a great ooiiqitienari/* 

“ You have conquered death, sir ; and he’s Ciwtfiawr 

to have to deal with.” , .v ^ , 

“ Dionysius, you have answered weU, and "^snalt bare 
bullock’s liver for your supper forget to remind me, in 

case I forget it.” ' ^ y ^ • 

“No. that I won’t sir/’ replied Tiraotby, rnbWng to stomach, 
as if delighted with the idea. ; ^ . 

“Ladies and gentlemen/’ said MeldMor tp thd ^audience, who 
were bn the broad grin, “ I see your mouths are all open, and or© 
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waiting for th6 pills ; but be not too impatient— I cannot part 
with iny medicines unless you have diseases which require their 
aid; and I should, indeed, be a sorry doctor, if I prescribed 
without knowing yon r complaints. ‘ neidnde gcmis signans rem 
non animatamd says llerodotus, Avhich in Engl is li means, what is 
one man’s meat is another man’s »poi son ; and further, he adds, 
‘ Ut jecur, nt onm^pidtd occqnd,^ which is as mnch as to say, that 
what agrees witJi one temperament will he injurious to another. 
Caution, tlicrcfqrc, becomes very necessary in the use of medicine ; 
and my reputation depends upon my not permitting any one to take 
what is not good for liim. And noM\ ray very dear friends, I will 
first beg you to observe the peculiar cpialitics of the contents of 
this little phial. You observe that there is not more than sixty 
drops in it, yet will these sixty drops add ten years to a man’s life, 
for it will cure him of almost as many diseases, lii tlie first place, 
are any of you troubled with the (tscUt'S, or dropsy, which, as tlie 
celebrated Galen hntli declared, may be divided into three parts — 
the asedeSy the anumreay and the tgurpanites. Tlie diagnostics of 
this disease arc, swelling of the abdomen or stomach, diiiiculty of 
breathing, want of appetite, and a. tcazing cough. I say, have any 
of you. this disease ? None. Then 1 thank Heaven that you avo 
not so afflicted. 

“ The next disease it is good for, is \\s!i penpnmr,wnia, or inflam- 
mation on the lungs ; the diagnostics or sjmiptoms of which are, 
a small pulse, swelling of the eyes, and redness of the face. tSay, 
have any of you these s\nnptoms ; if so, yon have the disease. Ntv 
one. .1 thank heaven that you arc none of yon so afflicted. 

“ It is also a eovereign remedy for the diarrhemy the diagnostics 
of wliicli are, fiiintness, frequent gripings, rumbling in the bowels, 
cold sweats, and spasm.” 

Here one man came forward and complained of fia^qucnt gripings. 
another of rumbling in tlie bowels, and two or three more of cola 
sweats. 

“It is well. 0 I thank heaven that I am here to administer to 
you myself! — for what says Hippocrates? ' Relativum cum ante- 
cedente concordat * which means, that remedies quickly applied kill 
the disease in its birth. Here, my friends, take it— take it ; pay 
me only one shilling, and be thankful. When you go to rest, fail 
not to offer np your prayers. It is also a sovereign remedy for the 
dreadful cUragray or gout. I cured the whole corporation of city 
aldermen last week, by their taking three bottles each, and they 
presented me with the freedom oi the city of London, in a gold 
box, which I am sorry that I hare forgotten to bring with me. 
Now, the chiragra may be divided into several varieties. Gonagra, 
when it attacks the Imees \ ehiragra, if in the hands ; onagra. if in 
the elbow ; omtgray ii in the shotuder • and lumbago, if in the back. 

these are varieties of the gout, and for all these the contents of 
this little bottle is a sovereign remedy; and, observe, it will keep 
for ever. Twenty years hence, when afflicted in your old 
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and the time will come, my good people— you in ay take dowu this 
little phial from tiic shelf, ami bless the hour in whwh you spent 
your shilling; for, as Eusebius declares, * Verbim personale con- 
^'ordat cum nomwatico^ wliich is as much as to say, the active 
will grow old, and sutler from pains in their limbs. Who, then, 
lias pains in his limbs, or lumbago ? Who, indeed, can say that he 
w'ill not have them ? 

After this appeal the number of Ihosc who bad pains in their 
limbs, or who wished to provide against such a disease, proved so 
great, that all our phials were disposed of, mid the doctor was 
obliged to promise tliat in a few days lie would have some more 
of this invaluable medicine readv. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I shall now offer to yoni- notice a valuable 
plaster, the elTects of w jiicli are miraculous. Dionysius, come 
hither ; you have felt the lienefft of this plaster; tell your case to 
those wlio arc prcscnl, and mind you tell the truth.” 

Hereupon Timothy siepped foiuvard. ^‘liadies and gentlemen, 
vpon. my honour, about three weeks back 1 fell off' the scaffold, 
broke my backbone into tlircc pieces, and w%as carried off' to a 
surgeon, who looked at me, and told the people to take measure 
lor my coffin. Tiie great doctor w'as not there at the time, having 
been sent lor to consult with the king’s physicians upon the queen’s 
case, of cophagiis, or intermitting mortitication of^ the great toe , 
but, fortunat-ely, just as tliey were putting me into a shell, my 
master came back, and immediately applying his sovereign plaster 
to my back, in live days I was able to sit up, and in ten days 
i returned to my duty.” 

“Arc you quite w'cll nowg Dionysius ? ” 

“ Quite wtU, sir, and my back is like wlialebonc.’' 

“ Try it.” 

Hereupon Dionysius threw tw() somersets forward, two back- 
ward, walked across the stage on Ids bauds, and tumbled in every 
direction. 

“You see, gentlemen. I’m quite well now; and what I have 
said, I assure you, my honour, to be a fact.” 

“ 1 hope yqu’H allow that to be a very pretty cure,” said the 
doctor, appealing to the audience ; “and I hardly need say that for 
sprains, bruises, contusions, wrenches, and dislocations, this 
piaster is infallible ; and I Avill siiriirisc you more by telling you 
that I can sell it for eightpence a sheet.” 

The plaster went off rapidly, and was soon expended. The 
doctor went on describing his other valuable articles ; and when 
he came to Ins cosmetics, &c., for women, we could not hand 
them out fast enough. “ And now,” said the doctor, “ I must bid 
you farewell for this evening,’* 

“ Tm glad of that,” said Timothy, “ for now I mean to sell my 
own medicine.” 

“Your medicine, Mr. Dionysius! What do you mean by 
that ? ** 
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** Mean, sir ; I inean to say that Pve got a powder of my owa 
contriving, wldck is a sovereign remedy ” 

‘'^meay, sir, for what 

Why, it*s a powder to kill fleas ; and, wliut’s more, it’s j\ist ua 
nd^allible as your own.” 

‘‘Have you, indeed; and pray, sir, how did you hit upon the 
invention ? ” 

“ Sir, I discovered it in my sleep by accident ; but I have proved 
it, and I will say, if properly administered, it is quite as infallible 
as any of vours" Ladies and gentlemen, 1 pledge you my honour 
that it will have the cflect desired ; and all i ask is sixpence a 
powder.” 

“ But how is it to he used, sir ? ” 

“Used— why, like all other powders; hut I won’t give the 
directions till Ihave sold some; promising, however, if my method 
does not succeed, to return the money.” 

“Well, that is fair, Mr. Dionysius ; and I will take care that 
you keep youi* bargain. Will anybody purchase the fool’s powder 
for kilims fleas ? ” 

“ Yes, I will,” rexjlied a man on iJie broad gi'in ; “ Ikm-c’s slxpimce. 
Now, then, fool, liow am I to use it ? ” ^ 

“Use it,” said Timothy, putting the sixpence in his x)Ocket; 
“ ril explain to you. You must first catch the flea, hold liim so 
ti^ht between t he fore-finger and thumb as to foi'ce liim to open 
(us mouth ; when his mputh is open you must ])ut a very little of 
this powder into it, and it will kill him directly.” 

“Why, when 1 have the flea as tight as you state, I may as well 
kill liim myself.” 

“ Very true, so you may, if you prefer it ; but if you do not, you 
may use this jpowaer, which, upon my honour, is infallible.” 

This occasioned a great deal of mirth among the bvstanders. 
T’imothy kept his sixpence, and our exhibition for this day ended, 
very much to the satisfaction of Melchior, who declared he had 
taken more than ever lie had done before in a whole week. Indeed, 
the whole sUm^amounted to 17^.105., all taken in shillings and six- 
pences, for aiHcles hardly worth the odd shillings in the account • 
so we sat down to supper with anticipations of a good harvest, ana 
so it proved. We stared four days at this town, and then pro- 
ceeded onw;ard$, whbn the like success attended us, Timothy and 
1 bcin* pbjijjed to sit up nearly the whole ni^ht to label and roll 
up pifis md mix roediciues, which we did in a very scientific 
luamer. alwa,ys tjmt Melchior presided: he would 

very that business required his attendance 

dkiewhoro, to vi^ the si(|k, imd that he left the explanation of his 
YBedicihea and their pupil, who was far advanced 

in knowledge. With my prepoafeisi&^ appearance, I made a great 
effect,^ more esq)ecially lai^^ Edies; and Timothy exerted 
lumself so much when witliTue,i|ai we never failed to bring home to 
Meldiior a gregt addition to his earnings ; so much so, that at 
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last he only showed hi mscifi pretended that be was so iinportimeii 
to visit sick persons, that he could stay jio longer, ^id then leave 
us, after the lirst half-hour, to carry oiT/tho ousiuess for bhp* 
After six weeks of uninterrupted succesjs* returned to the 
camp, whicli, as usual, was not very far off.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Important News, but not communicated— A Dissolution of rartner.>a;p 
takes place. 

AIelchiou’s profits had been uiucli more than he anticipated^ 
and he was very liberal to Timothy and myself;^ indeed, lio looked 
upon me as his right liaud, and became more intimate and attached 
every day. We were, of course, delighted to return to the camp 
after our excursion. There was so much continued bustle and 
excitenumt in our peculiar profession, that a little quiet was 
delightful ; and 1 never felt more hajipy than when Eleta tlu’cv/ 
herself into my arms, and Natti^e came forward with her usual 
dignity and gyice, but with more than usual condescendence and 
kindness, bidding me wclconu; hoim. Home— alas ! it was nevt i' 
meant for my liomc, or poor Pieta’s — and that I felt. It was our 
sojourn for a time, and no more. 

We had been more than a year exercising our talents in this 
lucrative manner, when one day, as 1 was sitting at the entrance 
to the tent, wit li a book in my hand, out of which Eleta wu.--' 
reading to me, a gii).sy, not belonging to our gang, made his 
appearance. He was covered with dust, and the dew drops, 
lianging on liis dark foreliead, proved that he had travelled fast. 
He addressed Nattee, wlio was .standing by, in their own hingiiage, 
which I did not understand; hut I iierceived tliat he a^ked tor 
Afelcliior. After an excliange of a few sentences, N attee expressed 
astonishmeut and alarm, put her liands over her face, and removed 
them as quickly, as if derogatory in her to show emotion, and 
tiieu remamed in deep thought Perceiving Melchior approach- 
ing, the gipsy Jiastened to him, and they were soon in animated 
conversation. In ten minutes it was over j the dpsy went to the 
runiuugl)';ook, washed his faqe, took a large ^draught of water, 
and thSi hastened away, and was soon out Oi , 

Melchior, who had watched the departure of the gipsyi siowly 
approached us. 1 observed him and Nattee as they as I 
was certain that something important had taken place, llelchior 
^xed his eyes upon Nat tee — she looked at him in(^nffu!ib^h)idtrd 
her arms, and made a slight boW as if i|f submission, and in alow 
voice quoted from the Scriptures, - Wnitlier thou I will go 
—thy people shall be my people, and thy Ood- my God.'* 
then walked away with her ; tney sat down ap^, and were m 
earnest conversation for more than an hour. 

“ Japhet,” said Melchior to me, after he had quitted his wile, 
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what 1 am about to tell you wull *;urprisc you. T liave trusted 
you with all I dare trust any ouc, but there are some secrets in 
every man's life which had better be reserved for himself and her 
who is bound to him by solemn lies. We must now part. In a 
f(;w days this camp will be broken up, and these people will join 
some ot her division of the t,ribc. I"or me, you wid see me no more. 
Ask me not to explain, for 1 cannot.'* 

“ And Nattee 1' '* said I. 

‘' Will follow my fortunes, wliatcvcr they may be-~ 3 ^ou will see 
Lor no more.'"* 

“Eor myself I care not, Melchior; llic world is before me, and 
lemain witli the ^^ipsies -without you 1 -will not ; but answer me 
one question — what is to become little Eleta? Is she to 
remain wilh the tribe, to whicli she docs not belong, or does she 
go with you 1'* 

Melchior hesitated. “I hardly can answer; but what con- 
se(juence can the welfare of a soldier’s brat be to you?” 

“Allowing her to be wliat you assert, Melchior, I am devotedly 
ati, ached to that child, and could not bear that she should remain 
here. J am sure that you deceived me in what you stated; for 
the t'liild remembers, and has told me anecdotes of her infancy, 
which proves that she is of no mean family, and that she has been 
stolen from her friends.*' 

“Indeed, is lier Tuemory so good?” replied iMelchior, firmly 
■ dosing his teeth, “ To Nattcc or to me siie has never hinted so 
much.” 

“That is very probable; but a stolen diild she is, ^Melcliior, and 
‘•he must not remain heix*.” 

“Must not!’* 

“Yes; must not, Melchior; when you quit the tribe, you will 
no longer have any power, nor can you liave any interest about 
her. She shall then choose — if she wdl come with mm 1 will 
take her, and nothing shall prevent me; and in so doing I do you 
no injustice, nor do I swerve in mv fideiitv.** 

“How do you know that ? 1 may have my secret reasons 

against it.” 

“ Surely you can have no interest in a soldier’s brat, Melchior r” 

Melchior appeared confused and annoyed. “ She is no soldier’s 
brat; I acknowledge^ Japhet, that the cliild was stolen ;*bnt you 
Tuust not, therefore, imply that the child was stolen by me or by 
,Tjy wife.** 

^ “ I never accused you, or thouj^it you capable of it; and tl^at 
is the reason why I am now surprised at the interest you take in 
her. if she prefers to go with you, 1 have no more to say; but 
if not, I claim her; and if she consents, will resist your inter- 
ference-*' 

“ Japhet/’ replied Melchior, after a pause, “ we must not quarrel 
now that we are about to part. I will give you an answer in half 
an hour.” 
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Melchior returned to Natt^e, and rccomraencecl a cocvcr^iition 
wtili her, while I hastened to FIcta. ' 

“ Fleta, do you know that the camp is to be broken i p, and 
Melcliior and Sattee leave it together ? ” 

“Indeed!” replied she, with surprise. “Then what is lo 
become of you and Timothy?” 

“We must of course seek our fortunes where we can.” 

“And of me ?” conlinued she, looking me earnestly in the 
with her large blue eyes. “Am I to stay here ?” continued she, 
witli alarru in her countenance. 

“Not if you do not wish it, Fleta; as long as I can support 
you I will — that is, if you would like to live witli me in pre. 
lerence to Melchior.” 

“If 1 would like, Japhet! you must know 1 would like— who 
has been so kind to me as you? Dorht leave me, Japhet.” 

“1 will not, Fleta; but on condition, that you promise to be 
guided by me, and to do all 1 wish.” 

“To Jo wliat you wish is the greatest pleasure that I h''.vc, 
Japhet—so I may safely promise that. What has happened : ” 

“That I do not knotv more than yourself; but Melcliior tells 
me that he and Nattee quit the gipsy tents for ever.” 

Fleta looked round to ascertain if any one was near us, and 
then in a low tone said, “ 1 understand tlieir language, Japhet, 
that is, a. great deal of it, although they do not tnink so, and I 
overheard what tlie gipsy said in part, altliough he was at some 
distance. He asked tor Mtichior : and when Nattee wanted to 
know what he wanted, lie answered that 'he was dead;* then 
Nattee covered up her lace, I could not hear all the rest, but 
there was something about a horse” 

He was dead. Had then Melcliior committed murder, and was 
obliged to fly the country ? This appearfMl to me to be the most 
probable, when I collected the hicts in my possession ; and yet I 
could not believe it ; for except that system ot deceit necessa^ 
to cari7 on his various professions, I never found anything in 
Melchior’s conduct which could be considered as criminal. On 
the contrary, he was kind, generous, and upright in his private 
dealings, and in many points proved that he had a good heart. 
He was a riddle of inconsistency, it was certain ; professionally 
he would i^eat anybody, and disregard aU truth and honesty ; but 
in his private character he was scrupulously honest, and with the 
exception of the assertion relative to Fleta’s birth and parenta^,* 
he had never told me a lie, that I eould discover. I was siMning 
up all these reflections in my misii^hen Melchior again came up 
to me, and desiring the little girl to go away, he saii Japhet, I 
have resolved to grant yonr request with respect to Fleta, but it 
must be on conditions.” 

“ Let me hear them.” 

“ First, then, Japhet, as yon always have been honest and con- 
fiding with me, tell me now what are yonr iatentiona. Bo you 
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mean to follow up the profession wMch you learnt under me, or 
what do you intend to do P” 

Honestly, then. Melchior, I do not intend to follow up that 
profession, unless oriven to it by necessity. 1 intend to seek my 
lather.” 

“And if driven to it by necessity, do you intend that Pleta 
shall aid you by her acquirements P In short, do you mean to 
take her ^vith you as a speculation, to midce the most of her, to 
let her sink, when she arrives at the age of woman, into -vnee and 
misery?” 

“ I wonder at yonr asking me that question, Melchior ; it, is the 
first act of injustice 1 have received at your hands. No; if 
obliged to followup the profession, I will not allow Eleta so to do. 
I would sooner that she were in her grave. It is to rescue her 
from that very vice and misery, to take her out of a society in 
which she never ought to have been placed, that I take her 
with me.” 

“ And tills upon your honour ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, upon my honour. I love iier as my sister, and cannot help 
indulging m the hope that in seeking my father I may chance to 
stumble upon hers.” 

Melchior bit his lips. There is another promise I must 
exact from you, Japhet, wdiich is, that io a direction which I will 
give you, every six mouths you will inclose an address where you 
may be tieard of, and also mtclligeucc as to EJeto's welfare and 
health.” 


“To that I give my cheerful promise; but, Melchior, you 
appear to have taken, all at once, a strange interest in this little 
girl.” 

“1 wish you now to think that I do take an interest in her, 
■provided you seek not to inquire the why and the wherefore. 'Will 
you accept of funds for her maintenance ?” 

“Not without necessity compels me; and then I should be 
glad to find, when 1 can no longer help her, that you axe still her 
friend.” 

“EecoUect, that you will always find what is requisite by 
•writing to the address which I shall give you before we part. 
That point is ttOW settled, and on the whole I think the arrange- 
ment J8 goo4.’* 

Tmwmy been absent durine the events of the morning — 
whentelfetjijsaed, I communicatea to him what had passed, and 
was ^ take place* 

“WeiL Japhet, 1 don't know—I do not dislike our present 
yjft I am imt sorry to it : but what are we to do ?” 

“ That remaim to ht ; we have a good stock of 

money, fortunately, and ^ nnsband it till we find what can 
be done.” ^ ^ 

We took our suppeii all together for the last time, Melchior 
telling us that he had determined to set off the next day. Natt^ 
looked very melancholy, but resigned; on the contrary, little 
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rieta was so overjoyed, tha^f ler face, getterally so moaruM, was 
iUuminatedwith smiles wlienev^ oiu eyes met. It was delightful 
to see her so happy. The whole of the jjeople in the camp had 
retired, and Melchior was busy making his axxaa^ements in the 
tent. I did not feel inclined to sleep ; i was thinking and revolv- 
ing in my mind my prospects for tlie future ; sitting, or rather 
lying down, for I was leaning on my elbow, at a short distance 
from the tents. The night was dark but clear, and the stars ^ 
were brilliant. I had been watching them, and 1 tbought upon 
Melchior’s ideas of destiny, and dwelling on the futile wish that 
I could read mine, when I perceived the approach of Naitee. 

“ Japhet,” said she, “your pe to take the little giid with you, 

I find — ^^will you be careful of her? for it would be on my con- 
science if she were left to the mercy of the world. She departs 
rejoicing, let not her joy end in tears. I depart sorrowing. I 
leave my people, my km, my habits, and customs, my intluence, 
all— but it must be so, it is my destiny. She is a good child, 
Japhet— promise me that you will be a friend to her — and give 

her this to wear in remembrance of me, but not yet— not ^1 

we are gone ” She })esitated. “Japhet, do not let Melchior 

see it in your possession ; he may not like my having given it 
away.^^ I took the piece of paper containing the present, and 
having promised all she reqmredj “ This is the last—- yes— the very 
last time that I may behold this scene,’| continued Nattde, sur- 
veying the common, Ihe tents, and the animals browsing. “ Be it 
so; Japbet, good night, may you iirospcr!^* She then turned 
away and entered her tent ; and soon afterwards 1 followed her 
example. 

The next day, Melchior was all ready. What he had packed 
up was containea in two small bundles. He addressed the^ople 
belonging to the gang, in their own language. Hatt6e did the 
same, and the whole of them kissed her hand. The tents, 
furniture, and the greatest part of his other propriety, were dis- 
tributed among them. Jumbo and Num were made over to two 
of the principd men. Timoth/, Fleta, and I were also ready, and 
intended to quit at the same time sa Melchior and his wife. 

“ Japhet,” said Melchior, “there is yet some money due to you 
for our last excursion”— (this was true)— “ here it is—you and 
Timothy keep but one purse, I am aware. Gk)od-by, |pi(J may you 

We shook hands with Native and Melchior. ta 

the fontier, and crossing her arms bent her head. Ifissed 

the child, and led her to Melchior, 5® »f<>oped MlBSed her 
on the forehead, and I perceived a Of strongly su^tessed 
emotion as he did so. Our lay in a different 

direction ; and when both parties had arrived to verge of 
the common, we waved our hands as a met fereweH, and resumed 
our paths again. Fieta burst into tears as she turned away from 
her former guardians. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A Cabinet Ccuiuf'il — I rcs.Dhrr to set up as a Geutlcman, liaviiij;- as legitimate 
Prcteusibns to the Hank oi one as many others. 

1 LEI) the little sobbiii" i-br) by the Jimid, aiui ^\ e proceeded for 
some time in silence. Jt Avas not nntil avc gained tlie high road 
Unit Idmothy interrupted by rcALrrie, my observing, “ Japliet, have 
you at all made up your mind uhat jou sijall do P” 

“ I have been reilccUng, ^rimotliy. AVii liavc tost a great, deal 
of time, 'i’lie original intention witb which 1 left London iias 
(jeen almost forgotten; but it must )>c so no longer. 1 uoav have 
resolved, that as soon as I have jdaced this poor little girl in safety, 
1 Avill prosecute my scarcli, and never be diverted from it.” 

“ J cannot agree with you that we have lost time, .Taphet ? we 
had very little money when we started upon our expedition, and 
now Avc have sufficient to enable you to prosecute your plans for 
a Jong time. The question is, in what direction ? We quitted 
London, and travelled west, in imitation, as Ave thought, of the 
'wise men. With all defcreijcc, in my opinion, it was like two fooh.^* 

“ I have been thinking upon tliat point also, Tim, and 1 agree 
witli you. I expect, from several causes, which you know as Avell 
as I do, to find my father among tlie higher classes of society; 
and the path we took when we started Inis led us into the very 
loAVCst. It appears to me that we cannot do better than retrace 
our steps. We have tlie means now to appear as gentlemen, and 
to mix m good company ; and London is the very best place for us 
to repair to.” 

“That is precisely my opinion, Japlict, Avitli one single excep- 
tion, wdiicii 1 Avill mention to you : but first tell me, liavc you 
calculated what our joint purses may amouiit to? It must be a 
very considerable sum.” 

I had not examined the packet in Avliich was the money Avl^ich 
Melcliior liad given me at parting. I now opened it, and found, 
to my surprise, that there were Bank notes to the amount of one 
hundred pounds. I felt that he had given me this large sum that 
it might assist me in Eleta’s expenses. “With this sum,” said I, 
“ 1 cannot have much less than two hundred and fifty pound.s.” 

** And I n^re more than sixty,” said Timothy. “ Really, the 
profe.ssiou was not unprofitable.” 

“Ko,” replied I, laughing; “but recollect, Tim, tluit Ave had 
no outlay. The public provided us Avith food, our lodging cost us 
nothing. We have had no taxes to pay ; and at the same time 
have taxed folly and credulity to a ^eat extent.” 

“That*s true, Japhet : and although I am glad to have the 
money, I am not sorry tnat we have abandoned the profession.” 

“ Nor am I, Tim; if you please, we will forget it altogether. 
But tell me, what was the exception you were about to ma 'f' 
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“ Simply tills. Aliliough upwards of three hundred pounds 
may be a great deal of money, } ct, if we are to support the cha- 
racter and appearance of gentlemen, it will not last tor ever, h’or 
instance, we must have our vakk. WHiat an expense that wdll be ! 
Oiir clothes too— we shall soon lose our rank and station in 
society, without wc obtl^in a situation under government, ” 

“ We must make it last as long as we can, Timothy ; and trust 
to good fortune to assist us.” 

“ That’s all ver^ well, Japliet ; but I liad rather trust to our 
own prudence. IVow hear w hat 1 liavc to say. You wdll be as 
much assisted by a trusty valet as by any other means. 1 shall, as 
a gentleman, tie onlv an expense and an incnmhrancc; but as a 
valet 1 sliali be able to play into your hands ; at tlie same time 
more than one half the expense will be avoided. VVnth your leave, 
therefore, 1 will take my proper situation, put on your livery, and 
thereby make inyseLf ol‘ the greatest use.” 

1 could not help aeknowdedgiug iJie advantages to be derived 
from this proposal of Timothy’s ; but 1 did not like to accept it, 

‘‘ It is very kind of yon, Timothy,” replied I ; “ but I can only 
look upon you as a friend and an equal.” 

‘‘ There you arc right and are wrong in the same breath. You are 
ri^ht in looking upon me as a friend, Japhet ; and you would be 
still more right in allowing me to prove my friendship as 1 pro- 
pose ; but, you are wrong in looking upon me as an equal, fori am 
not so either in personal appearance, education, or anything else. 
We arc both foundlings, it is true ; but you w’cre christened after 
Abraham Newland, and I after the workhouse puinp. You w'ere 
a gentleman foundling, presenting yourself with a tifty-ponnd note, 
and good clotlies. I made mv aj^pearance in rags and misery, 
if you iind your parents, you wifi rise in the world ; if i find mine, 
I shall, in all prooability, have no reason to be proud of them. 1 
therefore must insist upon having my own choice in the part I am 
to play in the drama, and 1 will prove to you that it is my right to 
choose. You forget that, when we started^ your object w^as to 
search after your father, and I told you mine should be to look 
after my mother. You have selected high life as the expected 
sphere in which he is to be found, and I select low life as that in 
wliicli 1 am most likely to discover the object of my search. So 
you perceive,” continued Tim, laughing, "‘ that Wp must arrange 
so as to suit the view^s of both without parting company. Do you 
hunt among bag- wigs, amber-headed canes, silka and satims-^I , will 
burrow among tags and tassels, dimity and ihob caps ; and pro- 
bably we shall both succeed in tlieobiect of our search. I leave 
you to hunt in the drawing-rooms, while I ferret in the kitchen. 
You may throw yourself on a sofa and exclaim*—* Who is my 
father ? ' while I will sit in the cook's lap, and hsk her if she may 
happen to be my mother.” 

Tnis^sally of Timothy's made even Fleta laugh; and after a 
little more remonstrance, I consented that he should perform the 
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part of my valet. Indeed, the more I reflected upon it, the greater 
appeared the advantages which might accrue from the arrange- 
ment. By the time that this pomt had been settled, we had 
arrived at the town to which we directed our steps, and took up 
our quarters at an inn of moderate pretensions, hut of very great 
external cleanliness. My first object was to find out some fitting 
asylum for little Flet a. The landladv was a buxom, good-tempered 
young woman, and I gave the little girl into her charge, while 
Timothy and 1 went out on a survey. I bad made up my mind 
to put her to some good, but not very expensive, school, if such 
were to be found in tlio vicinity. I should have preferred taking 
her with me to London, but I was aware how much more expen- 
sive it would be to provide for her tliere,; and as the distance 
from the metropolis was but twenty miles, 1 could easily run down 
to see her occasionally. I desired the little gfrl to call me her 
brother, as such 1 intended to be to her in f uture, and not i.o answer 
every question they might pnt to her. There was, however, little 
occasion for this caution; for Fleta was, as I before obseiTcd, 
very unlike children in general. I then went out with Timothy 
to look for a tailor, that I might order our clothes, as wjiat we had 
on were not either of the very best taste, or in the very best con- 
dition. We walked up the main street, and soon fell in with a 
friilor’s shoT), over which was written in large letters—^ Feodor 
Schneider, Tailor to his Royal Highness the Prince of Darmstadt.’* 

“Will that do, Japhet?” said Timothy, pointing to the an- 
nouncement. 

“Why yes,’* replied I; “but how the deuce the Prince of 
Darmstadt should have employed a man in a small country town 
as his tailor, is to me rather a pnzzlc.” 

“Perhaps he made his clothes when he was in Germany,” replied 
Tim. 

“Perhaps he did; but, however, he shall have the honour of 
making mine.” 

We entered the shop, and I ordered a suit of the most fashion- 
able clothes, choosing my colours, and being very minute in my 
directions to th« foreman, who measured me ; but as I was leaving 
the shop the master, judmg by my appearance, which was 
certakdf that ofa gentleman, ventured to observe that 

itiVas with pentleme^, whom they had not the honour 

of knowilafiJltD ' leave a deposit. Although the very proposal was 
an attack %pO!ii my gentility, I made no reply ; but pulFing out a 
handful of ifameaa, laid down two on the counter and walked 
Awny, that 1 might find anotiier shop at which we might order the 
liverjr of Timdtnv; bht this was only as a reconnoitre, as I did 
not intend to oraer his liveilopt.nntir i could appear in my own 
dothes, whidi were of the next day. 

There were, however, several other articles to be purchased, such 
as a trunk, portmanteau, liat, gloves, &c. all which we procured, 
and then went hack to the inn. On my return I ordered dinner. 
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Fleta was certainly clad in her best frock, bnt bad was the best : 
and the landlady, who could extract little from the child, could 
not imagine who we could be. I had, however, allowed her to 
f^e more than sufficient money to warrant our expenses ; and so 
far her scruples were, although her curiosity was not, removed. 

That evening I baa a long conversation with Fleta. I told her 
that we were to part, that she must go to school, and that 1 would 
very often come down to sec lier. At first, she was inconsolable 
at the idea : but I reasoned with her, and the gentle, intelligent 
creature acknowledged that it was right. The next day my 
clothes came home, and I dressed myself. '^Without flaitery, 
Japhet,’" said Timothy “you do look very much like a gentleman.” 
Fleta smiled, and said the same, I thought so too, but s^d no- 
thing. Putting on my hat and gloves, and accompauiea fey 
Timothy, I descended to go out and order Tim liveries, as well as 
a fit-out for Fleta. 

After I was out in the street I discovered that 1 liad left my 
handkerchief, and returned to fetch it. The landlady, seeing a 
gentleman about to enter the inn, made a very low courtesy, and 
at was not until I looked hard at her that she recognisird me. Tlien 
I was satisfied ; it was an involuntary tribute to my appearance, 
worth all the flattering assertion* in the worM. We now proceeded 
to the other tailor’s in the main street. I entered the shop with a 
flourishing, important air, and was received with many bows. “ I 
wish,” said 1, “ to have a suit of livery made for this young man, 
who is about to enter into my service. I cannot take him up to 
town this figure.” The livery was chosen, and as I expressed my 
wish to be off the next evening, it was promised to be ready by an 
hour appointed, 

I then went to a milliner’s^ and desired that she would call at 
the inn to fit out a little girl for school, whose wardrobe had 
been left behind by mistake. On the fourth day all was ready. 
I had made inquiries, and found out a very respectable school, 
kept by a widow lady. I asked for references, which were givea, 
and I was satisfied. The terms were low — twenty pounds per 
annum. I paid the first half-year in advance, and lodged fey 
guineas more in the hands of a banker, taking.* receipt for it, and 
giving directions that it was to be paid to to schoolmistress it 
became due. I took this precaution, that ili^idid I jporerfy 
myself, at all events Fleta might be provided mtdotosimacbooh 
ing for tliree years at least. The poor child, ;id the 

separation, and I could with difficulty detach }m.m^ from 
my neck ; and I felt when I left her as if 1 the 

only valuable object to me on earth. 

All was now ready: but 'Kmothydlfl ypt, assume his 

new clothes. It would have ^peared that one who sat 9 ^ 

my table should afterwards piit on iny* litem and as in a small 
town there is always plenty of scandal, for Heta’s sake, if for no 
other reason, it was deferred until our arrival in London.. Wish- 
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ing the landlady good-by, who I really believed would have giverA 
up her bill to have known who we could i)Ossib]y bo, wc got on 
the outside of tlie stage-coach, and in the evening arrived id the 
metropolis. I have been particular in describing all these little 
circumstances, as it proves how very aw^^kw^ard it is to jump, witli- 
out observation, from one station in society to anolluT. 


CHAPTER XVTIL 

I receive a Letter ftom my Uncle, by which I naturally expect to find out who 
is my Father — Like other Outcasts, I am warned by a Dream. 

But I have omitted to mention a circumstance of great import- 
ance which occurred at the inn the night bei'ore I placed Elcta at 
the hoarding-school. In looking over my portmanteau, I per- 
ceived the present of Nattec to Elcta, which 1 liad quite forgotten. 
1 took it to Elcta, and told her from whom it came. On opening 
the paper, it proved to contain a long chain of round coral and gold 
beads, strung alternately ; the gold beads were not so large as the 
coral, but still the numher of them, and the purity of the metal, 
made them of considerable value. Elet-a passed the beads through 
her fingers, and tlien threw it round her neck, and sat in deep 
thought for some minutes. ‘‘ Japhet,” said she at last, “ I have 
seenthis—I have worn this before — I recollect that 1 have; it 
rushes into my memory as an old friend, and I think that before 
morning it will bring to my mind something that I shall recollect 
about it.” 

Try all you can, Elela, and let me know to-morrow.” 

“It’s no use trying; if I try, I never can recollect anything. 
I must wear it to-night, and then I shall have something come 
into my mind all of a sudden; or perhaps I may dream something. 
Good night.” 

It immediately occurred to me tJiat it was most probable that 
the chain had been on Eleta’s neck at the time that she was 
stolen from her parents, and might prove the means of her being 
identified. It was no common chain — apparently had been 
wrought by people in a state of semi-refinement. There w as too 
little show for its value->-too much sterling gold for the simple 
effect produced ; and I very much doubted whether another like 
it could b© found. 

The next morning Bleta was too much affected at parting with 
me, to enter into, much conversation. I asked whether she had 
recoHepted anything, and she replied, “No; tliat she had cried 
all night at the thoughts of our separation.” I cautioned her to 
be very careful of the chain, and 1 gave the same caution to the 
s^ooliaistress j apd after I bad left the town, 1 regretted that 1 
bed not taken it away, and deposited it in some place of security. 
I ^iresolved to do so wmen I neott saw Eleta ; in the mean time she 
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Wv->u>d be able, perhaps, by association, to call up some passage of 
licr infancy connected with it, 

T had inquired of a genlieman who sat near me on ibe coach, 
which was the best hotel for a young man of fashion, lie recom- 
mended the Piazza, in Covent Garden, and to that we accordingly 
repaired. T selected handsome apartments, and ordered a light 
supper. When the table was laid, Timothy made Iiis appearance 
in his livery, and cut a very smart, dashing figure. 1 dismissed 
the waiter, and as soon as we were alone, I burst into a fit of 
laughter. “ Heally, Timothy, this is a good farce ; come, sit 
down, and help me to finish tliis bottle of wine.” 

'■' No, sir/’ replied Timothy; “ witli your permission, I prefer 
doing as the rest of my fraternity. You only leave the bottle on^ 
the side-l)oard, and I will steal as much as I want; but as for 
sitting down, tlnd will be making too free, and if we were seen, 
would be, moreover, very dangerous. We must both keep up our 
chanictcrs- They have been plying me with all manner of ques - 
tions below, as to who you w^ere — your name, &c. I resolved 
that 1 w^ould give you a lift in tlie world, and I stated that you 
had just arrived from making a grand tour — which is not a fib, 
after :dl~and as for your name, I said that you were at present 
incoff” 

“ Put why did you make me mco/;, _ 

“ Because it may suit you so to be ; and it certainly is the truth; 
for you don’t know your real name.” 

AYe were here interrupted by tlie waiter bringing in a lettw 
upon a salver. Here is a letter addressed to ‘ I. or J. N., on his 
return from his tour,’ sir,” said he ; “I presume it is for you?” 

“ You may leave it,” said I, with nonchalance. _ 

The waiter laid the letter 0 ]i the table, and retired, 

“ How very odd, Timothy — this letter cannot be for me ; and 
yet they are my initials. It is as much like a J as an I. Depend 
upon it, it is some fellow who has just gained tliis intelligence 
below, and has written to ask for a subscription to his charity list, 
imagining that I am flusli of money, and lioeral.” 

'‘I suppose so,” replied Tim ; “however, you may just as well 
see wliat lie says.” 

“But if t open it, he will expect somfetbing. I had better 
refuse it.” 

“ Oil no, leave that to me ; I know how to put people off.” 

“ After all, it is a fine thing to be a gentleman, and be 
petitioned.” :* 

1 broke open the seal, and found that the lettOf contained an 
inelosure addressed to another person'. The letter was as 
follows : — 

“ My pear Nephew— [‘Bravo, sir,’ said 'Kmothy : ‘you've 
found an uncle already— you’ll soon find a father*! From the 
great uncertainty of tne post, I have not ventured to do mor« 
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than Lint at wliat has oome to L'ght during the last year, but as it 
is necessary that you should be accpiainted with the wliole transac- 
tion, and as you had not decided when you last wrote, whether 
you would prosecute your intended three months’ trip to Sicily, 
or return from Milan, you may probably arrive when I am out of 
town ; I therefore inclose you a letter to Mr. Masterton, directing 
him to surrender to you a sealed packet, lodged in his hands, con- 
taining all the particulars, the letters wliich bear upon them, and 
whatnas been proposed to avoid exposure, which you may peruse 
at your leisure, should you arrive before my return to town. 
There is no doubt hut that the affair may be hushed up, and we 
trust that you will see tlie prudence of the measure ; as, once 
knoTO, it will be very discreditable ' to the family escutcheon. 
r i always had an idea you were of good family,’ interrupted 
Tim.] I wish you had followed my advice, and had not returned; 
but as you were positive on that x)oint, 1 beg you will now con- 
sider the propriety of remaining incognito, as reports are already 
abroad, and your sudden return will cause a great deal of surmise. 
Your long absence at the Gottingen University, and your subse- 
quent completion of your grand tour, will have effaced all remem- 
brance of your person, and you can easily be passed off as a 
particular friend of mine, and I can introduce you everywhere as 
such. Take then any name you may please, provided it be not 
Smith or Brown, or such vulgarisms ; and on the receipt of this 
leti er, write a note, and send it to my house in Portman Square, 
,iust saying , and so is arrived.’ This will prevent the servants 
from obtaining any inforniation by their prying curiosity ; and as 
I have directed all my letters to bp forwarded to my seat in 
Worcestershire, I shall come up immediately that I receive it, and 
by your putting the name whicli you mean to assume, I shall Imow 
whom to ask for when 1 Ccdl at the hotel. — Your affectionate 
uncle. A- “ WlNDEEMEAE.” 

‘iOne thing is very clear, Timothy,” said I, laying the letter on 
the table ; “that it cannot be intended for me.” 

“ How do you know, sir, that this lord is not your uncle ? At 
all erents, you must do as he bids you.” 

** What— go for the papers! most certainly I shall not.” 

“Then hoy? in the name of fortune do you expect to find your 
fatht/, you not take advantage of such an opportunity 
bf getting iiAo Boclety? It is by getting possession of other 
peo^^e’s that you will worm out you own.” 

*^ut it is'^^^ionest, '^othy.” 

letter is j^ddressed to you, m whicli you have certain 
directions ; yon iSeak the seal with confidence, and you read what 
you find is possibly notfe you j hnt depend upon it, Japbet, that 
^ secret obtained is one ctf the surest roads to promotion, llecollect 
your position ; cut off froni tte world, you have to re-unite your- 
self with it, to recover your footing, and create an interest. You 
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have not those who love you to help you—you must not scruple to 
obtain yo^ object by fear/' 

“ That is a melancholy teith, Tim,” replied I ; " and I believe I 
must put my strict morality in my pocket.” 

“Do, sir, pray, until you can afford to be moral; it’s a very 
expensive virtue that ; a deficiency of it made you an outcast 
from the world ; you must not scruple at a slight deficiency on 
your own part, to regain your position.” 

There was so much shrewdness, so much of the wisdom of the 
serpent in the remarks of Timothy, that, ^ded to my ardent desire 
to discover my father, wliich since my quitting the gipsy camp had 
returned upon me with two-fold force, my scruples were overcome, 
and I resolved that I \/ouid not lose such an opportunity* Still 
I hesitated, and went up into my room, that I might reflect upon 
what I should do. J went to bed revolving the matter in my 
mind, and turning ovei from one ppsition to the other, at one time 
deciding that I would not take advantage of the mistake, at 
another quite as resolved that I would not t hrow away sucli an 
opening for the prosecution of my search ; at last I fell into an 
uneasy slumber, and liad a strange dream. I thought that I was 
standmg upon an isolated rock, with the waters raging around me ; 
the tide was rising, and at last the waves were roaring at my feet. 
I was in a state of agony, and expected that, in a snort time, I 
should be swallowed uju The main land was not far ott', and 
I perceived well-dressed people in crowds, who were enjoying 
themselves, feasting, dancing, and laughing in merry peals. I 
held out my Jiands— I shouted to them— they saw and heard me, 
but heeded me not. My horror at being swept away by the tide 
was dreadful. 1 slirieked as the water rose. At last I perceived 
something unroll itself from the main land, and gradually advanc- 
ing to the inland, forrn^ a bridge by wliich I could walk over and 
be saved. I was aboiiffc to hasten over, when “ Private, and no 
thoroughfare,” appeared at the end nearest me, in large letters of 
fire. 1 started back with amazement, and would not, dared not 
pass them. When all of a sudden, a figure in white appeared by 
ray side, and said to me, pointing to the bridge, “ Self-preserva- 
tion is tne first law of nature.” 

Hooked at the person who ad^c^sed me; gradually the figure 
became darker and darker, until it changed to Mr* Cophagus, 
with his stick up to his nose. “ Japhet, all n0iJSej6fe*--"Very good 
bridge — ^um — walk over — find father— and>aJ pnl” "“I daabed over 
the bridge, which appeared to float on the to be com- 

posed of paper, gamed the other side, and ifras received with 
.shouts of congratulation, and the embraces crowd. I per- 
ceived an elderly gentlemaa come fbrwar'ij^ I knew it was my 
father, and I threw rayseK info hie aabna. I awoke, and found 
myself rolling on the floor, eintoimg the%olster with all my 
might. Such was the vivid impression of this dream, that I could 
not turn my thoughts away from it, and at last I considered that 
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it was a divine interposition. All my scruples vanished, and 
before the day had dawned I determined that I would follow the 
advice of Timothy. An enthusiast is easily led to believe what he 
wishes, and he mistakes his own feelings for warnings ; the dreams 
arising from his daily contemplations for the interference of 
Heaven. He thinks himself armed by supernatural assistance, 
and warranted by tlie Almighty to pursue Jiis course, even if that 
course should he contrary to the Almighty^s precepts. Thus was 
I led away by my own im^inings, and thus was my monomania 
increased to an impetus which forced before it all consideration of 
what was right or wrong. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

An important Chapter — I make some important Acquaintances, obtain some 
important Papers, which I am importunate to read through. 

The next morning I told my dream to Timotliy, wlio laughed very 
heartily at my idea of the finger of Providence. At last, perceiv- 
ing tliat 1 was angry with liim, he pretended to be convinoed. 
When 1 liad finished my breakfast, I sent to inquire the number 
in the square of Lord Winderrnear’s town house, and wrote the 
following simple note to his lordship, “ Japhet Netvland has ariived 
from his tour at the Piazza, Covent Garden/’ Tiiis was confided 
to Timothy, and I then set off witii tlie other letter to Mr. 
Masterton, wliicli was addressed to Lincoln’s Inn. I3y reading 
tlie addresses of the several legal gentlemen, I found out that Mr . 
Masterton was located on the first floor. 1 rang the bell, which 
had the effect of “Open, Sesame,” as the door appeared to swing 
to admit me without any assistance. 1 entered an anteroom, and 
from tlience found myself in the presence of Air. Alasterton — a 
little old man, with spectacles on his nose, sitting at a table 
covered with papers. He offered me a chair, and I presented the 
letter. 

“I see that I am addressing Mr. Neville,” said he, after he had 
perused the letter. I congratulate you on your return. You 
may not, perhaps, remember me 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot say that I do exactly.” 

“ I could not expect it, my dear sir, you have been so long away. 
You have very much improved in person, 1 must say ; yet still, 1 
recollect your features as a mere boy. Without compliment, I had 
no idea that you would ever have made so handsome a man.” I 
bowed to the compliment. “ Have you heard from your uncle ? ” 

“I had a few lines from Lord Windermear, inclosing your 
letter.” 

“ He is well. I hope.” 

Quite well, 1 believe.” 

Mr. Masterton then rose, went to an iron safe, and brought out 
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a packet of papers, which he put into my hands. “ Yon will lewi 
these with interest, Mr. Neville. 1 am a party to the whole trans* 
action, and must venture j o advise you not to appear in England 
under your own name until all is settled. Your uncle, 1 perceive, 
has begged the same.” 

“And I have assented, sir. 1 hate taken a name instead of my 
real one,” 

“ May 1 ask what it is ? ” 

“I call myself Mr. Japhet Newland.” 

“Weil, it is singular, but perhaps as good as any other, I will 
take it aowu, in case 1 iiave to write to you. Your address 
is 

‘ ‘ Piazza — Covent Garden ’ 

Mr. Masterton took my name and address, I took the papers, 
and then we both took leave of one another, with many expressions 
of pleasure and good-wiil. 

1 returned to the J]otcl, w'here 1 found Timothy waiting for me 
with impatience. “ Japhet,” said he, “ Lord Windermear has not 
yet left town. I have seen him, for I \yas called back after I left 
the house, by the footman, who ran after me. He will be here 
immediately.” 

“Indeed,” replied I. “Pray what sort of person is lie, and 
what did he say to you? ” 

“ He sent for me in the dining-parlour, where lie was at bre ak- 
fast, asked when you arrived, w^hethcr you w'ere well, and how long 
1 had been in your service. T rcidied that I had not been more 
than two days, and had just put on my liveries. He then desired 
me to tell Mr. Newland that he would call upon him in about 
two hours. ‘ Then, my lord,* replied I, ‘ 1 had better go and tell 
him to get out of bed.’ ” 

“The lazy dog!” said he, “nearly one o'clock, and not out of 
bed • well, go tlieii, and get him dressed as fa^t as you can.” 

Shortly afterwards a handsome carnage with greys drew up to 
the door. His lordship sent in his lootman to ask whether 
Mr. Newland w'as at liomc. The reply of the waiter was, that 
there was a young gentleman who hacf been there two or three 
days, who had come from making a tour, and his name did begin 
with an N. “That will do, James j let down the steps.” ms 
lordship alighted, was ushered up-stairs, and into my room. There 
we stood, staring at each other. 

“ Lord. Windermear, 1 believe,” said I, extending my hand. 

“ You have recognized me first, John,” said he, taking my hand, 
and looking earnestly in my face, Good heavens ! — ^is it ^sible 
tliat an awward boy should have grown np into so handsome a 
fellow ? 1 shall be proud of my nephew. Did you remember me 
when I entered the room ? ” 

“ To tell the truth, my lord, 1 did not ; but eipectirg you, I took 
it for granted that it must be you.” 

“Nme years a great difierenoe, John; but 1 forgtl — 
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must now call vou Japhet. Have you been reading the Bible 
lately, that you fixed upon that strange name ? ” 

" No, my lord ; but this hotel is such a Noah’s ark, that it’s no 
wonder I tnought of it.” 

“You’re an undutiful dog, not to ask after your mother, sir.” 

“ I was about ” 

“I see— I see,” interrupted his lordship ; “but recollect, John, 
that she still is your mother. By the bye, have you read the papers 
yet P ” . 

“No, sir,” replied I* “there they are,” pointing to them on 
the side-table. “1 really do not like to break the seals.” 

“ That they wiU not contain pleasant intelligence, I admit,” 
replied liis lordship ; “ but until you have read them I do not wish 
to converse with you on the subject; therefore,” said he, taking up 
the packet, and breaking the seals, “ I must now insist that you 
employ tliis forfenoon in reading them throiigli. You will dine with 
me at seven, and then we will talk the matter over.” 

“ Certainly, sir, if you wisli it, I wiU read them.” 

“ I must insist upon it, John ; and am rather surprised at your 
objecting, when they concern you so particularly.” 

“I shall obey your orders, sir.” 

“Well, then, my boy, I shall wish you good morning, that yoiA 
may complete your task before you come to dinner. To-morrow, 
if you wish it, — but recollect, I never press young men on these 
points^ as I am aware that they sometimes feel it a restraint,— if 
you wish it, I say, you may bring your portmanteaus, and take up 
your quarl.ers with me. By the bye,” continued his lordship, 
taki^ hold of my coat, “ who made this ? ” 

“ The tailor to his Serene Highness the Prince of Darmstadt 
had that honour, my lord,” replied I. 

“Humph! — 1 thought they fitted better in Germany; it’s not 
quite the thing ; we must consult Stulz, for with that figure and 
face, the coat ought to be quite correct. Adieu, my dear fellow, 
till seven.” 

His lordship shopk hands with me, and I was left alone. Timothy 
mvae in as soon as his lordship’s carriage had driven off. “ W ell, 
sir ” said he, “ was your uncle glad to see you ? ” 

Yes,” replied I ; “and look, he has broken open the seals, and 
has insisted n|W)n the papers.” 

“It would oe very undutiful in you to refuse, so I had better 
leave you to youp tm,” send TimcS;hy, smiling, a9 he quitted the 
rool». 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I open an Account with my Bankers, draw largely upon Credulity, and am 
prosperous without a Check. 

I SAT down and took up the papers, I was immediately and 
strangely interested in all that I read. A secret !— it was, indeed, 
a secret, involvipg the honour and reputation of the most distin- 
guished families ; one that, if known, the trumpet of scandal would 
have blazoned fortli to the disgrace of the anstocracy. It would 
have occasioned bitter tears to some, gratified the petty malice of 
many, satisfied the revenge of the vindictive, and bowed with 
shame the innocent as well as the guilty. It is not necessary, nor, 
indeed, would I, on any account, state* anv more. I finished the 
last paper, and then fell into a reverie- “ This is, indeed, a secret,” 
thought I ; “ one that I would I never had possessed. In a despotic 
country my life w;ould be sacrificed to the fatal knowledge; here, 
thank God ! my life as well as my liberty are safe.” 

The contents of tlic papers told me all that w£lts necessary to 
enable me to support the cliaracter which I had assumed. The 
reason why the party whom i was supposed to be was intrusted 
with it was, that he was in a direct line eventually heir, and the 
question was whether he would wave his claim with the others, 
and allow death to bury crime in oblivion. 1 felt that were I in 
his position I should so do, and therefore was prepared to give an 
answer to his lordship. 1 sealed up the papers, dressed myself, 
and went to diimer ; and after tlic cloth was removed, Lord Win- 
dermear, first rising and turning the key in the door, said to me 
in a low voice, “ You have read the papers, and what those nearly 
as much interested as you arc in this lamentable business have 
decided upon. Tell me, what is your opinion P ” 

“My opinion, my lord, is, that I wish I had never known what 
has come to light this day : that it will be most advisable never to 
recur to the subject, ana that the proposals made are, in my 
opinion, most judicious, and should be acted upon.” 

“ That is well,” replied his lordship ; " then all are agreed ; and 
I am proud to find you possessed of such hcra<«ir- and good feeling. 
We now drop the subject for ever. Are you inclined to leave 
town with me, or what do you intend to do ^ 

“ I prefer remaining in town, if yom- lordship'ydJi introduce me 
to some of the families of your acquaintance. Of course, I know 
no one now.” 

"Yery true : I will introduce you, as agreed, as Mr. Newland: 
It may be as well that you do not know any of our relations, whom 
1 have made to suppose that you are still abroad; and it would be 
awkward when you take your right name hv and by. Do vou 
mean to see your mother ? * 
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“ Iviiposbible, my lord, at present; by and by I hope to 
able.” 

"' Perhaps it’s all for the best. I will now write one note ;o 
Major Carbonnell, introducing you as my particular friend, and 
requesting that he will make Loudon agreeable. He knows every- 
body, and will take you everywhere.” 

“ When does your lordship start for the country ?” 

" To-morrow ; so we may as well part lo-nighh By the bye, 
you have credit at Drununond’s, in tiie name of Newland, for 
a thousand pounds. The longer you make it last you, the better.” 

His lordship gave me the letter of introduction. 1 returned 
to him the sealed packet, shook hands with him, and took my 
departure. 

" Well, sir,” said Timothy, rubbing his hands, as he stood before 
me, what is the ne'ws, for I am dying to hear it ; and what is 
this secret?” 

“With regard to tlie secret, Tim, a secret it must remain. I 
dare not tell it, even to you.” Timothy looked rather grave 
at this reply. “ No, Timothy, as a man ol‘ honour 1 cannot.” 
My conscience smote me when I made use of the term : for, as a 
man of honour, I had no business to be in possession of it. “My 
dear Timothy, I liavc done wTong already ; do not ask me to do 
worse.” 

“I will not, Japhct ; but only tell me what hits passed, and what 
you intend to do r ” 

“That I will, Timothy, with pleasure;” and I then stated all 
tliat had passed between bis lordship and me. “ And now you 
observe, Timothy, I have gained what T desired— an introduction 
into the best society.” 

“And the means of keeping up your appearance,” echoed 
Timothy, rubbing his hands. “A thousand pounds will last a 
long while.” 

“ It will last a very long while, Tim, for 1 never w’ill touch it : 
it would be swindling.” 

“So it would,” replied Tim, his countenance falling; “ well, I 
never thought of that.” 

“ I have thought of much more, Tim j recollect, I must, in a 
very short time, be exposed to Lord Windcrmear, for the real 
Mr. Neville will soon come ^me.” 

“ Good heavens ! what will become of us ? ” replied Timothy, 
with alarm in his countenance. 

“ Nothing can htort you, Tim ; the anger will be all upon me ; 
but I am prepared to face it ; and I would face twice as much for 
the distant hope of finding my father. Whatever Lord Winder- 
mear may feel inclined to do, he can do nothing ; and niy possession 
of the secret will insure even more than my safety : it will afford 
me lua protection, if I demand it.” 

“I hope it may prove reph'ed Timothy ; “but I feel a iitUe 
fr^htened.” 
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‘‘ I do not : to-morrow I shall give my letter of introduction, 
riid then I will prosecute my search. So now, iny dcai* Tim, good 
night.” 

llie next morning Host no time in presenting my letter of intro- 
duction to Major Carbonnell. He lived in apartments on the first 
floor in St. James’s Street*, and 1 1‘onnd him at breakfast, in a silk 
dressing-gown. 1 liad made up my mind that a little independence 
always canles with it an air of fashion. When I entered, there- 
fore, I looked at liim with a knowing air, and, dropping the letter 
down on the table before him, said, There’s something for you 
to read, major; and in the im'aii time FU refresli myself on this 
cliaii*.” Suiting the action to the word, I threw myself on a chair, 
amusing myself with tapping Hie sides of my boots with a small 
cane which I canned in my hand. 

Major Carbonnell, upon whom least a furtive eye more than 
once during the time that lie was reading tlie letter, was a person 
of about thirty-five years of age, well-looking, hut disfigured by 
the size of his wiiiskers, wlijch advaneed to the corners of his 
mouth, and met under liis 1 hro.at. He was tall and well-made, and 
with an air of fashion about him that was undeniable. His linen 
was beautifully clean, and carefully arranged • and he had as many 
rings on his fingers, and, wlicu lie was dressed, chains and trinkets, 
as ever were put on by a lady. 

My dear sir, allow me the honour of making at once your most 
intimate acquaintance,” said he, rising from his chair and offering 
his hand^ as soon as lie liad pcnised tlm letter. “Any friend of 
Lord Wuiofermear’s would be welcome ; but when he brings such 
an extra recommendation in his own appearance, he becomes 
doubly so.” 

“ Major Carbonnell,” replied I, “ I have seen you but two 
minutes, and I have taken a pa,rticular fancy to you, in which I, 
no doubt, have proved my discrimination. Of course, you know 
that I have just returned from making a tom’?” 

“ So I understand from liis lordship’s letter. Mr. Newland, 
luy time is at your service. Where are you staying?” 

“ At the Piazza.” 

“ Very good; 1 will dine with you to-day; order some mulli- 
gatawny, they are famous for it. After dinner we will go to the 
theatre.” 

I was rather surprised at liis cool manner of asking himself to 
dine with me and ordering my dinner, but a momenFs reflection 
made me feel what sort of person I had to deal with. 

“ Major, I take that as almost an affront. You will dine with 
me to my ! I beg to state that you micst dine with me every day 
that we are not mvited elsewhere ; and what’s more, sir, I shall 
be most seriously displeased, if you do not order tjie dinner every 
time that you do dine with me, a-nd ask whoever you may think 
worthy of putting their legs under our table. Let’s have no doing 
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tilings by halves, major ; I know you now as well as if we hadl 
been intimate for ten years/* 

The major seized me by the hand. My dear Newland, I only 
wish we had known one another ten years, as you say — the loss has 
been mine ; but now— you have breakfasted, I presume?” 

Yes ! having notliing to do, and not knowing a soul after my 
long absence, 1 advanced my breakfast about two liours, that I 
mij3it find you at home ; and now Ihn at your service.” 

Say rattier I am at yours. I presume you will walk. In ten 
minutes I shall be ready. Either take up the paper, or whistle an 
air or two, or anything else you like, just to kill ten minutes — and 
I shall be at your command/* 


CHAPTER XXI. 

I come oirt under a first-rnte Chaperon, and at once am established into thcr 
Regfions of Fashion — Prove that 1 am Ueservine; of my Promotion, 

“ I BEG your pardon, Newland,** said the maioi;, returning from 
his dressing-room, resplendent with chains anil bijouterie ; “ but 1 
must have your Cliristian name/* 

“ It*s rather a strange one,** replied I; “it is Japhet.** 

“ Japhet ! by the immortal powers, I’d bring an action against 
my godfathers and godmothers; you ought to recover heavy 
damages.** 

“ Then I presume you would not have the name,” replied I, 
with a knowing look, “ for a clear ten thousand a year.** 

“ Whew ! that alters the case — it’s astonisliing how well any 
mmie looks in large letters. Well, as the old gentleman^ 


made by a’ German tailor— Darmstadt’s tailor, by the bye— but 
still if tailor to aprince, not the prince of tailors— I would wish 
yqi to take me to your own : your dress appears very correct/* 
You ahow your judgment, Newland, it is correct ; Stidz will 
bo: d||Bliglited to have your name on his books, and to do justice to 
that'fi^e, Allom donc” 

We saufitered llp St. James’s Street, and before I had arrived at 
Sbolz’s, I had introduced to at least twenty of the young 
m#i about town. The ma^r was most particular in his directions 
afeut the clothes, all of wnioh he o^ered ; and ^ I knew that he 
well acquainted with thp fashion, I gave him carte blanche. 
When we left the shop, he said^ “ Now, my dear Newland, 1 have 

S 'yen you a proof of friendship, which no other man in England 
» had. Your dress will be the ^ ultra. There are little 
se^ts only known to the initiated, and Stulz is awai*e that this 
time I am m earnest. I am often asked to do the same for othensi, 
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and I pretend so to do ; but a wink from me is sufficient, and 
Stulz dares not dress them. Don’t you want some bijouterie ? or 
liaye you any at home . 

“ I may as well have a few trifles,” replied 1 . 

We entered a celebrated jeweller’s, and he selected for me to 
the amount of about forty pounds. “ That will do — never buy 
much ; for it is necessary to change every three months at least 
What is the price of this chain ?” 

“ It is only fifteen guineas, major.” 

“ Well, 1 shall take it ; but recollect,” continued the major, ‘'I 
tell you lionestly 1 never shall pay you.” 

The jeweller smiled, bowed, and laughed ; the major threw the 
chain round his neck, and we quitted the shop. 

At all events, major, they appear not to oelieve your word in 
that shop.” 

“ My dear fellow, that’s their own faiJt, not mine. I tell them 
honestly I never will pay them ; and you may depend upon it, I 
intend most sacredly to keep my word. I never do pay anybody. 
for the best of all possible reasons, J have no money ; but then 1 
do them a service — Imakc them fashionable, and they know it.” 

“ What debts do you pay then, major?” 

Let me think— that requires consideration. Oh I I pay my 
washerwoman.” 

“ Don’t you pay your debts of honour P” 

“ Debts of honour ! wliy I’ll tell you the truth ; for I know tlnC 
we shall liunt in couples. If I win I take the money : but if Ilose-7* 
why then I forget to pay ; and I always tell them so before I sit 
down to the table. If they won’t beheve me, it’s not my fault. 
But what’s the hour ? Come, I must make a few calls, and will 
introduce you.” 

We sauntered on to Grosvenor Square, knocked, and were 
admitted into a large, elegantly-furnished mansion. The footman 
announced us — “ My dear Lady Maelstrom, allow me the honour 
of introducing to you my very particular friend, Mr. Newlan^ 
consigned to my charge by my Lord Windermear durii^ Ids 
absence. He has just arrived from the Contin^t, where he hlWI 
been making the grand tour.” 

Her ladyship honoured me with a smile. '‘ By the feye, 
that reminds me — do me the favour to oome to the 
Excuse us one moment, Mr. Newland/^ * ‘ ^ ’ 

The mmor and Lady Maelstrom widked t<y^tho windo^ and 
exchanged a few sentences, and then returned. Her ladyship 
holding up her finger, and saying to him as they caane, towards 
me, " Promise me now that you won*t l6rget.” 

“ Your ladyship’s slightest wishes are to me imperative Gom- 
mands,” replied the major, with a graceful bow. 

In a quarter of an hour, during which the iSonversation was 
animated, we rose to take our leave, when hcf ladyship came up 
to me, and offering her hand, said, “ Mr. Netirlind. the Mendship 
oi 
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c»f Lord 'VVindcrmrar, and the introduction of Major Carbonneil, 
re inore than sunieiciit to induce me to put your name down on 
my visitiii" lisi . 1 trust 1 sliall sec a great deal of you, and thaL 
we shall be great friends.” 

I bowed to this handsome announcement, and we retired. As 
soon as we were out in the square, tlie major observed, “ You saw 
her take me on one side— it was ioptwip. She lias no dauglitei's, 
but about fifty nieces, and match-makmg is her deliglit. I told 
lier tliat 1 Avould stake my honour upon your possessing icii 
thousand a year ; liow much more 1 could not say. I n as not far 
wrong, was 1 

I laughed. “ YVhat I may be worili, major, 1 really cannot say ; 
but 1 trust lhat the event will prove that you arc not far wrong. 
Say no more, my dear fellow.” 

“ 1 understand— you arc not yet of age— of course, have not yet 
come into possession of your tbrtune.” 

“ TJiat is exactly tlic case, major. 1 am now but little more 
tlian nineteen.” 

“ Yoii look older ; but there is no getting over baptismal regis- 
tries with the executors. Ncwland, you must content yourself ibr 
the two next years in playing Moses, and only peep at the pro- 
mised land.” 

YVe made two or three more calls, and tlicn returned to St, 
James’s Street. “ Where shall we go now ? By the bye, don’t 
you want to go to your banker’s?” 

“ I will just stroll down with you, and sec if they have paid any 
money in,” replied I, carelessly. 

We called at Drummond’s, and 1 asked them if there was any 
money paid in to the credit of Mr. Newland. 

‘‘ Yes, sir ” replied one of the clerks : “there is one thousand 
pounds, paid in yesterday,” 

“ Very good,” replied I. 

How much do you wisli to draw for?” inquired the major. 

“ I don’t want any,” replied I. “ I have more money tlian I 
ought to have in my desk at tliis moment,” 

“ Well, then, let us go and order dinner ; or perhaps you would 
like to stroll about a little more; if so, I will go and order 
the dinner. Here’s Harcourt, that’s lucky. Harcourt, my dear 
fellow, know Mr. Newland, my very particular friend. 1 must 
epe you now ; take his arm, Harcourt, for half an horn*, and then 
join us at dinner at the Piazza.” * 

Mr. Harcourt was an ele^nt young man of about five-and- 
twen^. Equally pleased with each other’s externals^ we were 
soon familiar: he was witty, sarcastic, and well-bred. Alter half an 
hour’s conversation he asked me what I thought of the major. I 
looked him in tlie face and smiled, “ That look tells me that you 
will not be his dupe, otherwise 1 had warned you ; he is a strange 
character; but if you have money enough to afford to him, 
you cannot do better, as he is acquainted with, and received by. 
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everybody, llis coimeotions are good; and he once hnd a very 
hanasomc fortune, Init it was soon run ouf, and lie was ohligi'd to 
sell his commission in the Guards, Now he lives upon the world', 
which, as 8hakspcarc says, is his oyster; and he has wit ana 
sharpness enouglr to open it. Moreover, he has some chance ot 
falling into a peerage ; that prospect, and his amusing qualities, 
added toliis being the most fashionable., man about town, keeps his 
head above water. I believe Lord AVindennear, who is his cousin, 
very often helps him.” 

It was Lord AA^indermear who introduced me to him,” ob- 
served 1. 

Then he will not venture to play any tricks upon you, further 
than eating your dinner, borrowing your moiic}', and forgetting to 
pay it.” 

You must acknowledge,” said I, ^'he always tells you befor^- 
liaiid that he nevm- will pay you.” 

“ And that is the only point in which he adlieres to his word,” 
replied llarcourt, laugliing; “ but, tell me, am I to be youi' gue;;! 
to-day?” 

If you will fio me that liouour.” 

“ I assure you I am delighted to come, as ] slmli have a fnrtbei 
opportunity ol’ cull ivatiug your acipiaintauce.” 

Then wc had bet ter bimd our steps towards the hotel for it is 
late,” replied I ; and wc did sso accordingly. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tlie real Simon Pure proves tiie worse of the two— I am found Guilty, but not 
Condemned ; Convicted, yet Convince ; and alter having; behaved the very 
contrary to, prove tliat I am, a Gentleman. 

On our arrival, we found the table spread, champagne in ice under 
the sideboard, and apparently cverytliing prepared for a sumptuous 
dinner, the major on the sofa giving directions to the waiter, and 
Timothy lookinjg all astonishment. 

“ Major,” said I, cannot tell you how much 1 am obliged to 
you for your kindness in taking all this trouble off my hands, tliat 
I might follow up the agreeable introduction yon have given me to 
Mr. Harcourt.” 

My dear Newland, say no more ; you will, I dare saj^ do the 
same for me if I require it when 1 give a dinner.” (Harcourt 
caught my eye, as if to say, “ You may safely promise that.”) “ But, 
Newland, do you know that the nephew of Lord AVindermear has 
just arrived ? Did you meet abroad ? ” 

“No,” replied I, somewhat confused; but I soon recovered 
myself. As for Tim, be bolted out of the room. “ What sort of 
^ person is he P ” 

“ That you may judg^ for yourself, my dear fellow, for I asked 
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Mm to join us, I must say, more out of compliment to Lord 
Windermear than anything else ; for 1 am afraid that even I 
could never make a gentleman of him. But take Harcourt with 
you to your room, ana by the time you have waslied your hands, I 
will have dinner on the table. 1 took the liberty of desiring your 
valet to show me in about ten minutes ago. He's a shrewd fellow 
that of yours — where did you pick him up ? " 

“By mere accident,” replied I*. “ come, Mr. Harcourt.” 

^ On our return we found the real Simon Pure, Mr. Estcourt, 
sitting with the major, who introduced us, and dinner being served, 
we sat down to table, 

Mr. Estcourt was a young man, about my own age, but not so 
tall by two or three inches. Ilis features were prominent, but 
harsh ; and when 1 saw him, I was not at all surprised at Lord 
Windermear’s expressions of satislactiou, w^hen he supposed that 
I was Ms nepliew. His countenance was dogged and sullen, and 
he spoke little : he appeared to place an immense value upon 
birth, and hardly deigned to listen, except tlie aristocracy were 
the subject of discourse. I treated him with marked deference, 
that I might form an acquaintance, and found before we parted 
that night, that 1 had succeeded. Our dinner was excellent and 
we were all, except Mr, Estcourt, in high good humour. We sat 
late — too late to go to the theatre, and promising to meet the next 
dav at noon, Harcourt and the major took their leave. 

Mr. Esiicourt had indulged raUier too much, aud, after their 
departure, became communicative. 1 plied the l)ottlo, and we sat 
up for more than an hour ; he talked of nothing but his family and 
his expectations. 1 took this opportunity of discovering what his 
feelings were likely to be wlien he was made accfiiaintcd with the 
important .secret which was in my possession. I put a case some- 
what similar, and asked him whether in such circumstances 
he would waive Ms right for a time, to save the Jionour of his 
family. 

“ No, by G — d I replied he, “ I never would. Wdiat ! give up 
even for a day ray right— conceal my true rank for the sake of 
relatives P Never— nothing would induce me.” 

1 was satisfied^ and then casually asked him if he had written to 
Lord Winde^iear to inform Mm of his arrival. 

r<^ed he; “I shall write to-morrow.” He soon after 
retired to bfi owo apartment^ and I rang for Timothy. 

“ Good heavens, sir ! - " oned Timothy, “ what is all tMs— and 
what are you about P I am frightened out of my wits. Why, 
sir, our.money will not la^ two months.” 

I <Jo not expect it will last, much longer, Tim; but it cannot 
be helped. Into society I must get— and to do so, must pay 
for it.*^‘ , ■ . 

“ But, sir, putting the aside, what are we to do about 

this Mr. Estcourt P AH must be^ound out.” 

I intend that it shall be found out, Tim,” replied I ; “but not 
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jet. He will write to his uncle to-morrow ; you must obtain the 
letter, for it must not go. I must first liave time to estahMsh 
myself, and tiren Lord Wiudermear may find out his error as soon 
as lie pleases.’^ 

“ Upon my honour, Japfhet, you appear to he afraid of nothing.” 

“ I tear nothing, Tim, when 1 am following up the object of my 
wishes. I will allow no obstacles to stand in my way, in my 
search after my father.” 

“ lieally, you seem to be quite mad on that pointy Japhet.” 

“ Perhaps 1 may bo, Tim,” replied I, thoughtfully! “ At all 
events, let us go to bed now, and I will tell you to-morrow 
morning all the events of this day.” 

Mr. Estcourt wrote his letter, which Tim very _ officiously 
ofl’ered to put ini.o the post, instead of which we put it between 
the bars of i he grate. 

1 must now pass over about three weeks, during which I became 
very intimate with tlie major and Mr. Harconrt, and was intto 
duced by tliem to the clubs, and almost every person of fashion. 
The idea of my wealth, and my very handsome person and figure, 
insured me u warm reception, and I soon became one of tlie stars 
of the day. During this time, I also gained the entire confidence 
of Mr. Estcourt, wlio put letter after letter into the hands of 
Timothy, who of course put them into the usual place. I pacified 
him as long as I could, by expressing my opinion, that his Jordsliip 
was on a visit t.o some friends in the neighbourhood of his seat ; 
but at last he would remain in town no longer. You may go how, 
thought I, — I feel quite safe. 

It was about five days after his departure, as 1 was sauntering, 
arm and arm with the major, wlio generally dined with me about 
five days in the week, that I perceived the carriage of Lord Win- 
demiear with his lordship in it. Jiesawus, and pulling his Check- 
string, alighted, and coming up to us, with the colour mounting 
to his foreheaa with emotion, returned the Bfdute of the major 
and me. 

“Major,” said he, “you will excuse me, but I am amtiotts to 
have some conversation with Mr, Newland: perhaps,” eontkmed 
his lordship, addressing me, “ you will do me the favour tO take a 
seat in my carriage P” 

Eully prepared, I lost none of my 0eH-po8seBjMm^^:l^%4hi^king 
his lordsnip, I bowed to him, ami Stepped hi; Sis fcof^hip fob 
lowed, and^, saying to the footman, ** fellpack 

in the carriage, and never uttered one word utdil we had arrived, 
and had entered the dining^aarlout, He then took a few steps up 
and down, before he said,^^mr. Newland, or whatever your name 
be, I perceive that you oonsider the possessiem of an important 
secret to be your safeguard. ^ state my opmmn of your conduct 
is needless ; who you are, and jriiat know not; but,” 

continued he, no longer controllmg hfc “ you certainly can 
have no pretensions to the eharacter of a geifrloman.” , 
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“Peiliaps your lordship” replied I, calmly, “ will inform m© 
upon what you may ground your inference.” 

“Did you not, in the first place, open a letter addressed to 
another ? ” 

“My lord, I opened a letter brought to me with tlte initials of 
my name, and at the time I opened it I fully believed that it was 
intended for me.” 

“We will grant that, sir ; but after you had opened it you must 
have known that it was for some other person.” 

“I will not deny that, my lord.” 

“ Notwithstanding wliich, you apply to my lawyer, representing 
yourself as auotlier person, to obtain sealed papers.” 

“ I did, my lord : out allow me to say, that I never should have 
done so, had I not been warned by a dream.” 

“By a dream?” 

“ Yes, my lord. 1 had determined not to go for them, when in a 
dream 1 was ordered so to do.” 

“Paltry excuse ! and then you break private seals.” 

“ Nay, my lord, althougli 1 did go for the papers, I could not, 
even with the idea of supernatural iuterposition, make up my 
mind to break the seals, if your lordship will recollect, it was 
you who broke the seals, and insisted upon my reading the papers.” 

“ Yes, sir, under your fidse name.” 

" It is the name by which I go at present, although I acknowledge 
it is false : but that is not my fault — I liave no other at present.” 

“It is very true, sir, that in all I have now mentioned, the law 
will not reach you ; but recollect, li)at by assuming another 
person’s name ” 

“I never did, my lord,” iiiiernipted J. 

“ Well, I may say, by iiiducmg me to believe that you were ray 
nephew, you have obtained money under false pretences ; and for 
that I now have you in my power.” 

“My lord, I never askeii you for the money ; you yourself paid 
it into the banker’s hands to my credit, and to my own name. I 
appeal to you now, whether, if you so deceived yourself, the law 
can reach me ? ” 

“ Mr. Newland, I will say, tliat much as I regret what has 
passed, I regret more than all the rest, that one so young, so pre- 
possessing, so candid in appearance, should prove such an adept 
m deceit. Thinking you were my nephew, ray heart warmed 
towards you ; ami l must confess, that since I have seen my real 
nej^ew, the mort^cation has been very great.” 

f My lor4 J thaaik you ; but allow me to observe, that I am no 
swindler. Your thousand pounds you will find safe in the bank, 
tor penmj would not have induced me to touch it. But now that 
your lordship appears more cook will you do me the favour to 
listen to me r Wbstn you haye heard my life up to the present, 
and my motives for What 1 have done, you will then decide hoTi' 
far I am to blame.” 
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His lordship took a chair, and motioned me to take another. I 
narrated what had occurred when I was left at the Foundling, and 
gaye him a succinct account of my adventures subsequently — my 
determination to find iiiy father— the dream which induced me to 
go for the papers — and all that the reader has already been 
acquainted witli. His lordship evidently perceived the mouomani a 
which controlled me, and heard me with great attention. 

“You certainly, Mr. Ts’ewland, do not stand so low in my 
opinion as you did before this explanation, and I niust make 
allowances for ihe excitement imtfer which 1 perceive you to 
labour ou one subject; but now% sir, jillow me to put one question, 
and 1 beg that you wall answer candidly. What price do you 
demand for your secrecy on this important subject ? ” 

“ My lord ! ” replied I, rising witk dignity ; “ this is the greatest 
affront you have put upon me yet ; still I will name the price by 
which I will solemnly hind myself, by all my future liopes of find- 
ing my father in this world, and of finding an eternal Father in the 
nextj and that price, my lord, is a return of your good opinion.^’ 
His lordship also rose, and walked up and down tJie room with 
much agitation in his manner, “ What am I to make of you, 
Mr. Newland? ” 

“My lord, if I wcixi a swindler, I should have taken your 
money ; if I had wished t o avail myself of the secret, I might have 
escaped w ith all the document s, and made my own terms. I am, 
my lord, nothing more than an abandoned child, trjdng all he can 
to find his father.’^ My feelings overpowered me, and I burst 
into tears. As soou as I could recover myself, I addressed his 
lordship, who had been wat ching me in silence, and not without 
emotion. I have one thing more to say to you, my lord.’* I then 
mentioned the conversation between Mr Estcourt and myself, and 
pointed out the propriety of not making liim a party to the 
important secret. 

His lordship allowed me to proceed without interruption, and 
after a few moments’ thought said, “ I believe that you are right, 
Mr. Newland; and I now begin to think that it was better that 
the secret should liave been intrusted to you than to him. You 
have now conferred an obligation on me, and may command me. I 
believe you to be honest, but a little m^, and I* beg your pardon 
for the pain wliich I have occasioned you.” 

“My lord, I am more than satisfied.” 

“ Can I be of any assistance to you, Mr. Newland ? ” 

“If. my lord, youcouldat all assist me,or direct m© inmysearch— ” 
“There I am afraid I can be of little use; but I vpffi give you 
the means of prosecuting your search, and in so dofe^I ato doing 
but an act of justice, for in introducing you to Midbr uaibonnell, I 
am aware that I must have rtry much increased yonr expenses. 
It was an error which must be repaired, and therefore, Mr, New- 
land, I beg vou will consider the money at the bank as yoors, and 
make use of it to enable you to obtain your ardent wish.” 
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My lord- — ” 

“ I -will not be denied, Mr. Newland; and if you feel any 
delicacy on the subject , you may take it as a loan, to be repaid 
when you find it convenient. Do not, for a moment, consider 
that it is given to you because you possess an important secret, 
for I will trust entirely to your honour on that score.” 

“Indeed, my lord,” replied I, “your kindness overwhelms me, 
and I feel as if, in you, 1 had already almost found a father. 
Excuse me, my lord, but did your lordship ever — ever ” 

“ I know wliat you would say, my poor fellow : no, I never did. 
I never was blessed with children. Had I been, I should not 
have felt that I was disgraecd by having one resembling yon. 
Allow me to entreat you, Mr. Ncwland, that yon do not suffer the 
mystery of your birth to weigh so heavily on your mind; and now 
1 wish you good morning^ and if you think 1 can be useful to you, 
[ beg that you will not fail to let me know.” 

“ May lie aven pour down blessings on your head,” replied I, 
kissing respectfully his lordship’s hand; “ and may my father, 
when I find him, be as like unto you as possible.” J made my 
obeisance, and quitted the house. 


CHAPTER XXllI. 

riie Major prevents the Landlord from imposing; on me, but 1 gain nuihing by 
Ins Interference— For economical Reasons I agree to Live with him that he 
may Live on me. 

1 RETTTRNED to the hotcl, for my mind had been much agitated, 
and I wished for quiet, and the friendship of Timothy. As soon 
as I arrived I told him all that had passed. 

“Indeed,” replied Timothy, “things do now wear a pleasant 
aspect ; for I am afraid, that without that thousand we could not 
haTe caaptied on for a fortnight longer. The bill here is vei 7 
heavy, and Pm sure the landlord wishes to see the colour of his 
money.” 

“How much do you think we have left? It is high time, 
Timothy, 'ttet we now make up our accounts^ and arrange some 
plans for the fotee,” replied I. “I have paid the ieweller and 
the tailor, by ih« advice of the major, who says, that you should 
always pay ynttr as soon 4is possible, and all your subse- 

quent bilfi as late as possible • add if put off mie die, so much the 
better. Infant^ I owe very fittl© now, but the bill here— I will 
send for it toin%hi” 

Here We Were interrupted by ihe entrance of the landlord. 
“OMj. Wallace, you person I wished to see; let 

me have iny bill, if you pleased 

“ It’s no! of the least consequence, sir,” replied be ; “but if you 
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wish it, I have posted down to yesterday,” and the landlord left 
the room. 

“ You w^re both of one mind, at all events,” said Timothy, 
laughing; “for he had the bill in his hand, and concealed it the 
moment you asked for it.” 

In about ten minutes the landlord re-appeared, and presenting 
the bill upon a salver, made his bow and retired. I looked it over : 
it amounted to 104/. ; w^hich, for little more than three weeks, was 
pretty w^ell. Timothy shrugged np liis shoulders, while ,I ran over 
the items. “I do not see that there is anything to complain of, 
Tim,” observed I, when I came to the bottom of it ; but 1 do see 
that living here, witli the major keeping me an open house, will 
never do. Let us see how much money we have left.” 

Tim brought tlie dressing-case in which our cash was deposited, 
and we found, that after paying the waiters, and a few small 
bills not yet liquidated, our whole stock was reduced to fifty 
sliillings. 

“ Merciful Heaven ! what an escape!” cried Timothy ; “if it had 
not been for tliis new supi)ly, what should we have done ? ” 

“ Very badly, Timothy ; but the money is well spent, after aU. 
T have now entrance into the first circles. I can do without 
Major Carhonnell ; at all events, I shall quit this hotel, and take 
furnished apartments, and live at the clubs. I know how to put 
him off.” 

1 laid the money on tlie salver, and desired Timothy to ring for 
the landlord, when wdio sliould come np but the major and Har- 
court. “Why, Newland! wliai are you going to do with that 
money ? ” said the major. 

“ I am paying my bill, rnaior.” , 

“ Paying your hill, indeed ; let us see— 104/. Oh, this is a con- 
founded imposition. You musn’t pay this.” At this moment the 
landlord entered. “Mr. Wallace,” said the major, “my .friend 
Mr. Newland was about, as you may see, to pay you the Whole of 
your demand ; but allow me to observe, that being my vety parti- 
cular friend, and the Piazza having been particularly recommended 
by me, I do think that yoiir charges are somewhat exorbitant. 
I shall certainly advise Mr. Newland to leave the house to-wior- 
row, if you are not more reasonable.” , ' 

“ Allow me to observe,* major, that my reason for 

my bill, was to pay it before I went into the vbicli I 

must do to-morrow, for a few days.” • >' 

“ Then I shall certainly recommend Mr. Newland not to come 
here when he returns, Mr. Wallace ; for T hold to a cer-> 

tain depee, after the many dinners we have ord^^ b^e, and of 
which 1 have partaken, as I may say, or in 

other words, as having been E party to ttis oxfertion. lnde(id, 
Mr. Wallace, some reaudaon mtmt be toide, or yoh will greatly 
hurt the credit of your honse.” 

Mr. Wallace declared, that really he had made nothing but the 
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Tisua] charges, that he would look over the bill again, and se« 
what he could do. 

“ My dear Newland,’’ said the major, I have ordered your 
dinners, allow me to set, lie your bill. Noav, Mr. Wallace, suppose 
we take off one, -third 'r' ” 

One-^AwY/, Major Carbonnell ! I should be a loser.'’ 

1 am not exactly of your opinion ; but let me see— now lake 
your choice. Take off 20/., or you lose my patronage, and that of 
all my friends. Yes or no ? ” 

The landlord, with some expostulai.ion, at last consented : he 
receipted the bill, and leaving 20/. of the money on the salver, 
made his bow, and retired. 

“ llather fortunate that 1 slip{)ed in, my dear Newland; mnv 
there are 20/. saved. By the bye, Tm short of cash. You’ve 
no objection to let me have this? I shall never pay you, you 
know.” 

“Ido know you 7iei)er will pay me, jnajor; nevertheless, as 1 
should have paid it to the landlord had you not interfered, I will 
lend it to you.” 

“ Y’^ouarea good fellow, Newiand,” .said the m.'jjor, pocketing 
the money. “ If i had borrowed it, and you had thought you 
would have had it repaid, I should not have t hanked you ; but us 
you lend it me witli your eyes open, it- is nothing more than a very 
delicate manner of obliging me, and 1 tell you candidly, that I will 
not forget it. So you really are off to-morrow ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied 1, “I must go; fori lind that I am not to make 
ducks and drakes of my money until 1 come into possession of my 
l)roperty.” 

“ I see, my dear fellow. Executors are the very devil ; they 
have no feeling. Never mind ; there’s a way of getting to wind- 
ward of them. I dine with Harcourt, and he has come to ask you 
to join us.” 

With pleasure.” 

“ I shatf expect you at seven, Newiand,” said Ilarconi't, as he 
quitted the rooin with the major. 

“ Deax me, sir, how could you let that gentleman walk off with 
your money ? ” cried Timothy. “ I was just rubbing my hands 
with tlie idea that we were 20/. better on than we thouglit, and 
away it went, like smoke.” 

f will never come back again, Tim ; but never mind that ; 
it is important that I make a friend of liim^ and his friendship is. 
only to be bought. I thall have value received. And now, Tim, 
we must pack up, for I leave this to-morrow morning. I shall gc^ 
dofWE.to — ^ — and see little Elet^” 

I din^d with Harcourt. The major was rather curious to know 
what it was which appeared to fluri’y Lord Windermear, and what 
had passed between us. I told him that his loi-dship was displeased’ 
on money matters, but that all was right, only that 1 must be more 
careful for the futu^^. “ Indeed, major, I think I shall take 
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lodgings. I shall be more comfortable, and better able to receive 
my friends.” 

Harcourt agreed Avith me, that it was a much better j^lan, when 
the major observed, “ Why, ^eAvhmd, 1 have a room quite at yoiu' 
sf;rvicc ; suppose yon come and live with me ? /’ 

“ I am afraid J shall not .sav^c by that,” replied I, laughing, “ for 
you will not pay your slian^ of the bills.” 

“No, upon my honour I will not; so 1 give you fair warning ; 
but as 1 aln ays dine with you Avhen I do not dine clsewliere, it 
M ill he a saving to yon — for yon will,sY?/;e i/our lodmtgs, Newland ; 
and you know Ihc house is my own, and I let off the I’est of it ; so 
as far as that bill is concenieci, you will be safe.” 

“Make Ihe best bargain yon can, Newland,” said Harcourt: 
“ aec/^pt his oiler ; for depend upon it, it will be a saving in the 
end.” 

“It certainly d('serves consideration,” replied I; “and the 
major’s convpany lunst be alloAved to liave its due weight in 
the scale ; if Carbonnell Avill promise to be a little more econo- 
mical ” 

“ I Avill, my dear fellow — I will^ act as your steward, and make 
voiir money last as long as J can, for my ow)i sake, as well as yours. 
5 s it a bargain ? 1 have plenty of room for your servant, and if ha 
will assist me a little, I will discharge rny own.” I then coasented 
to the an*angement. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Major teaches me how to play Whist .so as never to Lose, which is by 
playing against each other zxA into each other’s hands. 

The next day I went to the banker’s, drew out 150/., and set off 

with Timothy for . Eleta tlircw herself into my arms, and 

sobbed with joy. Wlien I told her Timothy was outside, and 
wished to see her, slie asked why he did not come in ; and, to show 
how much she luai been accustomed to see^ without making re- 
marks, when he made his appearance in his livery, she did not, by 
her countenance, express the least surprise, nor, indeed, did she 
put any questions to me on tlie subject. ^ The lady who kept the 
gchool praised her veiy much for docility and atten&n, and 
shortly after left the room. Eletathen took the chain from around 
her neck into her hand, and told me that she did r^llect some- 
thing about it, which was, that the lady whom she mnembered, 
wore a long pair of earrings, of the same make and materials. 
She could not, liowever, caff to mind anything else* I remained 
with the little girl for three hours, and then returned to London 
—taking my luggage from the hotel, and installed myself into the 
apartments of Major CarbonnelT 
The major adhered to his promise j we certainly lived well, for 
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Le could uot live otherwise ; but in every other point he was very 
careful not to add to expense. The season was now over, and 
everybody of consequence quitted the metropolis. To remain in 
town would be to lose caste, and we had a conference where we 
should proceed. 

‘‘^Newlaud,” said the major, “you have created a sensation this 
season, which has done great honour to wy patronage ; but I trust, 
next spring, that I shall see you form a good alliance ; for, believe 
me, out of the many heartless beings we have mingled wit h, there 
are stiU not only daughters, but mothers, who arc not inlluoiiccd 
by base and sordid views.^’ 

“ Why, Carbonnell, 1 never heard you venture upon so long a 
moral speech before.” 

‘' True, Newland, and it may be^ a long while before I do so 
again : the world is my oyster, which 1 must open, that I may 
live ; l)ut recollect, I am only trying to recover iny own, which 
the world has swindled me out of. 'iiuvre was a time when I was 
even more disinterested, more confiding, and more innocent than 
you were when I first took you in hand. I sutfered, mid was 
ruined by my good qualities ; and I now live and do well by 
having discarded them. We must light the world with it.s own 
weapons ; but still, as I said before, iherc is some good in it, some 
pure ore amongst the dross; and it is ])ossible to fmd high rank 
and large fortune, and at the same time an innocent mind. If you 
do marry, I will try hard but you shall possess both ; not that 
fortune can be of much consequence to you.” 

“ Depend upon it, Carbonncll, I never will marry without 
fortune.” 

“ I did not know that I had schooled you so well : be it so — it 
is but fair that you should expect it ; and it shall be an item in 
the match, if I nave anything to do with it.” 

“ But why are you so anxious that 1 should marry, Carbonnell?” 

“ Because I think you will, in all probability, avoid the gaming- 
table, which I shoula have taken you to myself had you been in 
possession of your fortune when I f rst knew you, and have had my 
share of your plucking : but now I do know you, I have that affec- 
tion for that I think it better you should not lose your all ; for 
observe, Newland, my share of your spoliation would not be more 
than what I have, and may still receive, from you ; and if you 
marry and settle down, there will always be a good house and a 
good table for as long as I find favour with your wife ; and, 
at all events, aihend in need, that I feel convinced of. So now 
you have my .reasons; some sinaek of the disinterestedness of 
former days, o&ers of my present worldliness ; you may believe 
which you please,” Ana the xpaSpr laughed as he finished his 
speech. 

“ Carbonnell,” repEed 1, -1 believe that the better feelings 
predominate—that the world has made you what you are ; and 
that had you not been ruined by the world, you would have been 
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disinterested and generous : even now, your real nature often 

t ains the ascendenc and I am sure that in all that you liave 
one, which is not defensible, your povertyj and not your will, has 
consented. Now, blunted by habit and time, the suggestions of 
conscience do not often give you anv uneasiness.” 

“ You are very right, my dear fellow,” reiilied the major ; " and 
in having a better opinion of me than the world in general, you do 
me, I trust, no more than justice. I will not squander your 
fortune, when you come to it, if 1 can help it ; and you’ll aJiow 
that’s a veij handsome promise on my part.” 

“ I’ll defy you to squander my fortune,” replied I, laughing. 
“Nay, doiiT defy me, Newland, for if you do, you’ll put me on 
my mettle^ Above all, don’t lay me a bet, for that will be still 
more dangerous. We have oidy spent about four hunted of the 
thousand since we have lived together, whicli I consider highly 
economical. What do you say, shall we go to Cheltenham ? You 
w ill find jdenty of Irish gmls, looking out for husbands, who will 
give you a warm reception.” 

“I hate your fortune jmd establishment hunters,” replied I. 

“ I grant that they are looking out for a good match, so are all 
the world; but let me do tlunn justice. Although, ii‘ you proposed, 
in three days they would accept you; yet once manied, they 
make the very best wives in the world. But recollect we must 
go somewhere : and I think Cheltenham is as good a place as any 

other. I do n(5t mean for a wife, but it will suit my own views.” 

Tliis last observation decided me, and in a few days W'e wxre at 
Cheltenham ; and having made our appearance at the rooms, were 
soon in the vortex of society. “ Newland,” said CarbonneU, 
“ I dare say you find time hang rather heavy in this monotonous 
place.” 

“ Not at all,” replied I ; “ what with diniug out, dancing, and 
promenading, I do very well.” 

“ But we must do better. Tell me, are you a good hand at 
wliist P” 

“ Not by any means. Indeed, I hardly know the game ” 

“It is a fashionable and necessary accomplishment. I must 
make you master of it, and our mornings shall be dedicated to the 
work.” 

“ Agreed ” replied I ; and from that day, every mdjnfeg after 
breakfast till four o’clock, the piajor and I were shutnp, playing 
two dummies under his instruction. Adept as he was, 1 very soon 
learnt all the finesse and beauty of the game. 

“You will do now, Newland,” said the major to morning, 
tossing the cards away. “BecoUect, if you are aalced to play, 
and I have agreed, do not pofUsOi but we nmatj'^ways play 
against each other.” ' " 

don’t see what we shall gain by that/* retool 1; "fbr if I 
win, you’ll lose.” 

“ Never do you mind that ; only follow my injunctions, and 
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play as high as they choose. We only stay here three weeks 
longer, and must make the most of our tune.’’ 

1 confess '1 was quite puzzled at what might be the major’s 
intentions; hut that night wc sauntered into the club. Not 
having made our appearance before, we \vere considered jus new 
hands by those who did not know the major, and were immediately 
requested to make up a game. “ Upon my word, gentlemen, in 
the first place, 1 play very badly,” replied the major • “ and in the 
next,” continued he, laughing, ” if I lose, I never snail pay you, 
for I’m cleaned out.” 

The w ay in which the major Siiid this only excited a smile ; he 
was not believed, and I was also requested to lake a hand. “ I’ll 
not play with the major,” observed J, “ for he plays badly, and has 
bad luck into the bargain ; 1 might as w ell lay my money down on 
the table.” 

This was agreed to by the other parties, and we sat down. 
The first rubber of short whist w^as won by the major and his 
par! ner ; with tlie bets it amonnted to eighteen pounds. 1 pulled 
out my purse to pay the major j but he refused, saying, “No, 
Newland, pay my partner; and with you, sir,” said he, addressing 
my partner, ‘T w'ili allow the debt to remain until we rise from the 
table. New land, we arc not going to let you off yet, lean tell yon.” 

1 paid my eighteen pounds, and we recommenced. Although 
his part ner did not perliaps observe ik for he was but an indifferent 
player, or if he dia observe it, had the politeness nbt to say any- 
thing, the major now played very badly. He lost three rubbers 
one after another, and, with bets and stakes, they amounted to 
one hundred and forty pounds. At the end of the last rubber he 
threw up the cards, exclaiming against his luck, and declaring that 
he would play no more. “ How are we now, sir ?” said he to my 
partner, 

“ I owed you, I think, eighteen pounds.” 

“Eighteen from one hundred and forty, leaves one hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, which I now owe you. You must, I’m afraid, 
allow me to he your debtor,” continued tlie major, in a most 
insinuating manner. “ I did not come here with the intention of 
plying. I presume I shall find you here to-morrow night ? ” 

The gentleman bowed, and appeared quite satisfied. M^or 
Carbonnell’s partner paid me one hundred and forty pounds, 
which I put in my pocket-book, and we quitted the club. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

We Fund our Winnings, and consider to BeAind a Work of Supererogation— In 

i looking after my Father, I obey the old Adage, “ Follow your Nose.** 

As soon as we were in the street, t commenced an inquiry as to 
thO major’s motives, “ Not one word, my dear fellow, until we 
are at home,” replied he. As soon as we arrived, he threw him* 
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self in a chair, and crossing his legs, commenced : “ You observe, 
Newland, that I am very careful that you should do nothing to 
injure your character. As for my own, all the honesty in the 
world will not redeem it ; nothing but a peerage will ever set me 
right again in this world, and a coronet will cover a multitude of 
sins. 1 have thouglit it my duty to add something to our 
linanccs, and intend to add very considerably to them before we 
leave Clieltenham. You have won one hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds.” 

“Yes,” replied I ; “ but you have lost it.” 

“ Granted ; but as, in most cases, I never mean to pay: my 
losses, you see that it must be a winning speculation as long as we 
play against each other.” 

perceive,” replied I ; “ but am not I a confederate ? ” 

“No j you paid when you lost, and took your money when you 
W'on. Leave me to settle my own debts of honour.” 

“ But you will meet him again to-morrow night.” 

“ Yes, and 1 will tell you why. 1 never thought it possible that 
we could have met two such bad playens at the club. We must 
now play against them, and we must win in the long run ; by 
which means I sliall pay olf the debt 1 owe him, and you will win 
and pocket money.” 

‘^Ah,” replied I, “if you mean to allow him a chance for his 
money, I have no objection —that will be all fair.” 

“Depend upon it, Ncwlaud, when 1 know that people play as 
badly as they do, 1 will not refuse them; but when we sit dovn 
with others, it must lie as it was before— we must play against 
each other, and I shall oice the money. I told the fellow that 1 
never would pay him.” 

“Yes ; but he thoimht you were only joking.” 

“ That is his fault— I was in earnest. 1 could not have managed 
this had it not been that you are known to be a young man of ten 
thousand pounds per annum, and supposed to be my dupe. I tell 
you so candidly ; and now good night.” 

I turned the ^air over in my mind as 1 undressed — it was not 
honest — but I paid when 1 lost, and I only took the money when 
I won, — still I did not like it ; but tlie bank notes caught my eye BA 
they lay on the table, and— 1 was satislied. Alas ! how easy we 
scruples removed when we want money ! How many are there 
who, when in a state of prosperity and affluence, when not tried 
by temptation, would have blushed at the bare idea of a dishonest 
action, have raised and held up their hands in abhorrence when 
they have heard that others have been found ^ilty : and yet, 
when in adversity, have themselves committea the very acts 
which before they so loudlv condemned ! How mWiy of the other 
sex, who have expressed their indignation and contempt at these 
who have fallen,%hen tempted, have fallen themselves ! Let ns 
therefore be charitable ; none of us can tell to what we may be 
reduced by ciroiunstances ; and when we acknowledge that the 
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error is great, let ns feel sorrow and pity rather than indignation, 
and pray that we also may not be “ led into temptation'^ 

As agreed upon, the next evening wc repaired to the club, and 
found the two gentlemen ready to receive us. This time the 
major refused to play unless it was with me, as I had such good 
fortune, and no dilliculty wms made by our opponents. We sat 
down and played till hmr o’clock in the morning. At first, not- 
withstanding our good play, fortune favoured our adversaries ; but 
the luck soon changed^ and tlic result of the evening was, that the 
major bad a balance in his 1‘avour of forty iiounds, and I rose a 
winner of one hundred and seventy-one pounds, so that in two 
nights we had W'on three hundred and lorty-two pounds. For 
nearly three weeks this continued, the infijor nol/ paying when not 
convenient, and we quitted Cheltenham with about eight hundred 
pounds in our pockets ; t lie major having ]mid about one hundi'ed 
and twenty pounds to dif erent people who frequented the club ; 
but they were Irishmen, who were not to be trilled witli. I pro- 
posed to the major that w^e should jiay tlioso debts, as there still 
would be a large surplus ; he replied, ‘‘ Give me tlie money.” I 
did so. Now,” continued he, “ so far your scruples are removed, 
as yon will have been strictly honest ; biit,^ my dear fcUqw, if yon 
know liow many debts of this sort are duo to me, of whicii I 
never did touch one farthing, >ou w^onkl feel as 1 ao — that it is 
excessively foolish to part with money. I have tliem all booked 

licre, and may some day pay wiven convenient ; but at present, 

most decidedly, it is not so.” The major put the notes mto his 
pocket, and the conversation Avas dropped. 

The next morning we had orderca our horses, w'hen Timothy 
came up to me, ancTmadc a sign, as wc were at breakfast, for me 
to come out. 1 follow'ed him. 

Oh ! sir, I could not help tcUing yon, but there is a gentleman 
with ” 

With Avhat ? ” replied I, hastily. 

With your no^e^ sir, exactly — and in other respects very like 
yon*-4ust about the age your latlicr should be.” 

"Where is he, Timothy ?” replied I, all my feelings in "search 
of father ” roshing into my mind. 

" Down below, sir, about to set off in a post-chaise and four, 
now waitog at the door.” 

I ran dowDk with my breakfast napkin in my hand, and hastened 
to the portico the hotel— he was in his carriage, and the porter 
w^ then the door. I looked at him. He was, as 

Tirfiothy saidjci^ lihe me, indeed, the nose exact. I was breatluess, 
and I continued to gaze. ' 

" All right/ med the ostler^ 

" I beg your pardon, L addressi^ the gentleman 

in the carriage, who >neroetriilg a nimkin in m^rhand, probably 
todk me for one of the waiters, for he replied very abruptly, “I 
hfire remembered you:” and puUing up the glass, away whuried 
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the chariot, the nave of the liind-wheel striking me a blow on the 
thigfh which numbed it so, that it was with dimculty I could limp 
up to our apartments, when I threw myseJf on the sofa in a state 
of madness and despair. 

"'Good heavens, Ncwland, what is the matter?” cried the 
major. 

“ Matter,” replied I, faintly. " I have seen my father.” 

"Your father, Ncwland? 3m must be mad. He was dead 
before you could recollect him -- at least so 3'ou told me. How^ 
then, even if it were liis ghost, could you liave recognised him ? ” 

The major’s remarhs reminded me of the imprudence I had been 
guilty of. 

"Slajor,” K'plied I, " I believe I am very absurd; but he was 
so like me, and 1 have so often longed after my father, so long 

wLsluul to see him face to face — that Tm a great fool — that’s 

the fact.” 

" You must go to the next world, my good fellow, to meet him 
face to face, that’s clear; and .1 presume, upon a little considera- 
tion, you will feel inclined to postpone your journey. Very often 
in your sleep I have heard you talk about your father, and wondered 
why you should think so much about him.” 

‘*1 cannot hcli) it/’ replied J. " From my earliest days my 
father has ever been in my thoughts.” 

"1 can only say, that very few sons are half so dutiful to their 
fathers’ memories— but finish your breakfast, and then we start 
for London.” 

I complied wdth his request as well as I could, and W'e were 
soon on our road. 1 fell into a reverie— my object was to again 
find out this person, and 1 quietly directed Timothy to ascertain 
from the postpoys the directions he gave at the last stage. The 
major perceiving me not inclined to talk, made but few observa- 
tions; one, however, struck me. “ Windermear,” said hc, “ I 
recollect one day, when 1 was praising you, said carelessly, 
' that you were a fine young man, but a little tele monUe upon one 
point.* I see now^ it must have been upon this.” I made no 
reply; but it certainly was a strange circumstance that the 
major never had any suspicions on tliis point— yet he certainly neyci 
had. We had once or twice talked over mv aff’airs. I had fed hiin 
to suppose that my father and mother died in my intocyj and that 
I should have had a large fortune when I CJune ot‘ this 
had been entirely by indirect replies, not by positive as^rtioes; the 
fact was, that the major, who was an adept ui all deOe^ nefea: had 
an idea that he could have been deceived by one injrpUng. ao 
prepossessing, and apparently so ingenuous as myedfl '-fie had, in 
fact, deceived himself. His ideas of ihy fortun^.^aiOse entirely 
from my asking him whether he would have reused tlie name 
oiJaphet for ten thousand pounds per aittiuffi. Lor? Winder* 
mear, after having introduced me, did not consider it at all 
''necessary to acquaint the major witli my real history, as it wa 

n 9 
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imparled to liim in confidenco. He allowed m alters to talic 
their coarse, and mo to work my own way in the woitd. Thus 
do tlie most cminin;^ ovcrreacli iliemseives, and with tlmir eyes 
open to any deceit mi tlic part of otliers, pi-ove quite, blind when 
they deceive themselves. 

Timothy could not obtain any intellif^ciiee iVom the people of 
the inn at the last .‘^taire, except I hat the chariot liad i)roeeeded 
to London. We arrived late at hight, and, muoli exhausted, 1 
was ^‘lad to go to bed. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ill following: my Nose, 1 narrowly Escape being nosed by a Beak. 

And as I lay in my bed, tliinking t hat 1 was now nearly twenty 
years old, and had not yet maae anv discovery, my Imart sank 
within me. Aly monomania returned with redoubled force, and 
1 resolved to renew rny scarcli with vigour. So I told Timothy 
tlio next morning, when he came into my room, but from him I 
received little consolation ; he advised me to look out for a good 
match in a rich wife, and leave time to dcvclope the mystery of 
iny birth ; pointing out the little chance I ever liad of success. 

Town was not full, tlie .season had liardly commenced, and we 
liad few invitations or visits to distract ray thoughts from their 
object. My leg became so painful, that ibr a week I was on 
tlie sofa, Timothy every day going out to ascertain if he could tind 
t lu; iierson whom he had seen riisembliiig me, and every evening 
n'tairriiiig vvithoiit succes.s. 1 l)ecamc melancholy and nervous. 
Carboimell could not imagine what uxas t.he matter with me. At 
last ] ivas able 1o walk, and 1 sallied Ibilh. perambulating, or 
rather running through street after street, looking into every 
earriagi', so as to occasion surprise to the occupants, who believed 
me mad ; my dress and person were disordered, for I had become 
iudillereut to it, and Timothy himself believed that I was going 
out of my senses. 

At last, after we had been in town about five weeks. 1 saw the 
very object of my search, seated in a carriage, of a aaik brown 
colour, arms painted in shades, so as not to be distiiiguisliable but 
at a near approach; liis bat was off, and be sat upright and 
formally. “ Tiiat is lie ! ” eiaculated 1, and awav 1 ran after the 
carriage. "It is tlie nose,” cried I, as 1 ran clown the street, 
kuockmg every one to the right and left. I lost my hat, but 
fearful of losing sight of the carriage, 1 hastened on, when I heard 
a cry of "Stop him, stop him!” — "Stop him,” cried I, also, 
referring to the gentleman in black in tlie carriage. 

" That won’t do,” cried a man, seizing me by the collar ; " I 
know a trick woiih two of that.” * 

me go,” roared I, struggling; but he only held me the fa.ster. 
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I tussled with ihe man until my coat and shirt were? lorn, but in 
vain ; tlie crowd now assembled, and I was fast. The fact was, 
that a pickpookcit had been exercising: his vocation at the time 
that 1 was riinnin^ past, and from my haste, and loss of my hat, 1 
was supposed to be the criminal. The police took chari^e of me — 
I pleaded innocence in vain, and I was drajr^ed beiore the magis- 
trate at JMarlborongh Street.. My appearance, t he disorder of my 
dress, my coat, and shirt in ribands, with no h;it, were certainly 
not at all i]i ]ny favour, when I made my ax)pearance, led in by two 
Bow Street ollicers. 

“Whom have we hero? inquired the magistrate. 

“A pickpocket, sir,” nqdied tliey. 

“Ah! one of the swell mob,” replied he. “Are there any 
witnesses ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied a young man, coming forward. “I was 
walking up Bond Strec't, when 1 felt a tug at my pocket, and 
wiien J turned round, this chap w^as running away.” 

“ Can you swear to his jierson ? ” 

There were plenty to swear that 1 w'as the person who ran awaj^. 

“Nowq sir, have you anything to oiler in your defence? ” said 
the magistrate. 

“Yes, sir,” replied i; “1 certainly was running dowm the 
street ; and it may he, for all 1 know or care, that this persou^s 
'pocket may have hceu picked —but I did not pick it. 1 am a 
gentleman.” 

“All your fraternity lay claim to gentility,” repliedihe magistrate ; 
“ perhaps you w ill state why you w'cre running down the street.” 

“I w^as miming after a carriage', sir, that 1 might speak to the 
person inside of it.” 

“ Pray wdio w'as the person inside ? ” 

“ 1 do not know', sir.^’ 

“ Why should yon run after a iierson you do not know ? ” 

“ It was because of his 

“ His ” replied the magistrate angrily. “Do you think 
to trifle with me, sir ? You sliall now follow your own nose to 
prison. Make out his committal.” 

“ As you please, sir,” replied I ; “ but still I have told you the 
truth ; if you wDl allow any one to take a note, I will soon prove 
my respectability, 1 ask it in common justice.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the magistrate ; “ let him sit down withU 
the bar till the answer conies.^* 

In less than an hour, my note to Major CaTbonnell was 
answered by his appearance in person, followed by Timothy. 
Carbonnell walked up to the magistrate, w bile Timothy J^ked the 
officers, in an angry tone, what tliey had been doing to his muster. 
This rather startled them, but both they and the magistrate were 
much surprised w'hen the major asseited that I wms his most par 
ticular friend, Mr. Newland, who possessed ten thousand pounds 
per annum, and who was as well known in fashionable society .'is 
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any youn" man of fortune about town. The magistrate explained 
what had passed, and asked the major if I was not a little deranged ; 
but the major, who perceived what was the cause of my strangt; 
behaviour., told him that somebody had insulted me, and that 1 
was very anxious to lay hold of tlie person, who had avoided me, 
and who must have been in tluit carnage. 

1 am afraid, piat after your explanation. Major Carbonnell, I 
must, as a magistrate, bind over your friend Mr. Newland to 
keep the peace.” 

To this I consented, tlie major and Timothy being taken as 
recognizances, and then I was permitted to depart. The inajor 
sent for a haekncy-coach : aiid when we were going liome he 
pointed out to me the folly of my conduct, and received my pro- 
mise to be more careful for tlu; future. Thus did this affair end, 
and for a short time I wa.s more careful in my appearance, and not 
so very anxious to look info carriages; still, however, the idea 
haunted me, and I was often v(;ry melancholy. It was about a 
month afterwards, tliat I yvas sauntering with the major, who now 
considered me to be insane upon that point, and who would 
seldom allow me to get out without him, wlien I again perceived 
the same carriage, wuth the gei'lleman inside as before. 

There he is, major,” cried 1. 

“ There is who ? ” replied lie. 

“ The man so like my father.” 

“ MTiat, in that carriage ? that is the Bishop of E , my good 

fellow, Wiiat a strange idea, you have in your bead, Ncwland ; it 
almost amounts to madness. Do not be staring in that way — 
come along.” 

Still my bead was t urned quite round, looking at the carriage 
after it had passed, till it was out of sight ; but 1 knew who the 
party was, and for the time 1 was satistied, as I determined to find 
out Iiis address, and call upon him. I narrated to Timothy what 
had occurred, and refernng to the lied Book, I looked out the 
bishop’s town address ; and tlie next day, after breakfast, having 
arrMJged my toilet with the utmost precision, I made an excuse to 
the major, and set off to Portland Place. 


. : CHAPTEE XXVII. 

A Obftptes <>| Beneftt of dergry— I atti.ek a Bishop, and am 

beaten oflf— The Major hedges upon tim Filiy Stakes. 

Mt Imd Ambled as I knocked at the door. It was opened. I 
sent in my card, Teqnesting the honour of an audience with his 
lordship; After waiti^ s few -minutes in an ante-room, I was 
m^red in. " My said I, in a flurried manner, “ will yon 

allow ine to have a few minutes’ eh^ with you alone 

This gentleman is my secretary, sir ; but if yon wish it, oer* 
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lainly ; for although lie is my confidant, T have no right t6 insist 
that he shall be yours. Mr. Temple, will you oblige me by going 
up stairs for a little while ? ” 

The secretary (initted the room, the bishop pointed to a chair, 
and I sat do’wn. 1 looked him carncsi ly in the face — the nose was 
exactj and 1 imndned that even in the otlicr features 1 could dis- 
tmgiusii a rcsemlilance. I was satisfied that T liad at last gained 
the o])ject of my search. believe, sir,” observed 1, “that you 
will acknowledge that, in the heat and impetuosity of youth, uc 
often rush into hasty and improvident conned ions.” 

^ 1 paused, wiih luy eyes fixed upon his. “ Very true, my young 
sir; and wlimi wc cio, we are ashamed, and repent of tlicm after- 
w'ards,” replied the bisiiop, ratlicrahtomsbcd. 

“1 grant thai, sir,” rejilied 1 ; “bul at the same time, we must 
feel Ihat we musi abide bv Die results, however unpleasant.” 

“ When WT do wrong. Air. Newdand,” replied the bishop, first 
looking at my eaisl and then upon me, “we find that wc ^e not 
only to be punished in the next w'orld, but snifer for it also in Ibis, 
f trust >ou have uo lea^on for such sufiering?” 

“ XJnfor1una1el.\, tli(‘ sins of the fathers are visited ii})on the 
children, and, in tliat mcw, I niay saytliat I have suffered.” 

“ My dear sir,” rc])lied the bishop, “ J trust you will excuse me, 
when t say tliat my Imie is lathcr valuable; if you have anything 
of import aiioe to comm u meat e—anji lung upon which you would 
askjny advice —for assistance >ou do not appear to require— dome 
the favour to proceed at onee to the point.” 

“I w^ill, sii, be as concise as the matter will admit of. Allow 
me, then, to ask you a few' (piestions ; and I trust to your lionour, 
and the dignity of >our prolcssion, for a candid answer. Did you 
not marry a >ouug woman eaidy in life ? and were you not very 
much prcsscnl in your circum&tau'*es ? ” 

The bishop stared. “Keally, Mr. Newdand, it is a strange 
question, ana I cannot imagine to what it may lead; btit stml 
will answer it. i did marry eaily in life, and I was at that time 
aot in very affluent circumstances.” 

“ You liad a child by that marriage—your eldest bom — aboy P” 
“ That is also true^ Air. New land,” replied the bishop, gravely. 

“ llqw long is it since you have seen him? 

“ It is many vears,” replied the bishop, putting his ^i^ndkerohief 
up to his eyes. . \ 

“ Answer me now, sir : did you not desert him??* 

“ No, no ! ” replied the bishop. “It is strange tiWyoU should 
appear to know so much about the matter, Mr. Ke#Jan4 you 
sould have hardly been born. I was poor ihen-HPjCii®’ poor ; out 

although 1 could ill afford it, he had fifty pO(duas " 

“But, sir,” replied I, much aeitatedl VHfhy, you not re- 
claimed him P ” 

“ I would have reclaimed him, Mr. No^^rkud^hut what could I 
do P— he was not to be reclahneo ; and now-'--4e is lofit for eiyer.* 
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“ Surely, sir, in your present affluence, you must wish to see him 
affain P ” 

“ He died, and 1 trust he has g:one to Heaven,” replied the 
bishop, covering up his face. 

“No sir,” replied 1, throwing myself on my knees before 
him ; ‘^he did not die, here lie is at your feet to ask your 
blessing.” ^ , 

The bishop sprang from his chair. “ What docs this mean, sir?” 
naid he, witli asi-onislirnent, — “ you my son ? ” 

“ Yes, reverend fifther - your son, who, with fifty pounds, you 
left ” 

“ On the lop of the Portsmouth coach ! ” 

“ No, sir, in the basket 

“ My son, sir ! — impossible : he died in the hospital.” 

“ No, sir, he has come out of the hospital^' replied I ; “ and, a& 
you perceive^ safe and well.” 

“Eitlier, sir, this must be some strange raisl ake, or you must be 
trifliiiff with me,” replied his lordship ; “ for, sir, I was at his 
V^ath-bed, and followed him to Ids grave.” 

“ Are you sure of that, sir ?” replied 1, starting up with amaze- 
ment. 

“1 wish that I was not, sir ; for I am now childless ; but pra^, 
sir, who, and what are you, who know so much of my former life, 
and who would have thus imposed upon me?” 

“Imposed upon yon, t 'xrl ” replied I, perceiving that I was in 
error. “ Alas ! I would do no such thing. Who am 1 ? 1 am a 
young man who is in search of his father. Yonr face, and especi- 
ally your nose, so resembled mine, that I made sure that 1 had 
succeeded. Pity me, sir — pity me,” continued 1, covering up my 
face with my hands. 

The bishop^ perceiving that there was little of the impostor 
in my appearance, and that I was much affected, allowed a 
short time for me to recover myself, and then entered into an 
explanation. When a curate, he had had an only son, very wild, 
who would go to sea in spite of his remonstrances. He saw him 
depart by the Portsmouth coach, and gave him the sum mentioned. 
His son received a mortal w ound in action, and was sent to the 
Plymouth hospital, where he died. 1 then entered into my ex- 
planation in a few^ concise sentences, and wdth a heart beating 
with disappointment, took my leave. Tlie bishop shook hands 
with me. as I quitted the room, and wished me better success at 
my next application. 

I went home almost in despair. Timotliy consoled me as well 
as he could, and advised me to go as much as possible into society, 
as the most likely chance of obtaining my wdsh, not that he 
considered there was any chance, but he thought that amuse- 
ment would restore me to my usual spirits, “Iwdll go and visit 
little ideta,” replied I, “for a few days; the sight of her will 
do me more good than anything else.” And the next day I set off 
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for the town of where I found the dear little pirl, much 
grown and much improved. I remained with her for a week, 
walking with her in the country, amusing her, and amxisod my- 
self with our conversation. At the close of the week I bade her 
farewell, and returned to tlie major’s lodgings. 

I was astonished to find him in deep mourning. My dear 
Carbonneil,”.said L incjuiringly, ‘M hope no severe loss? ” 

Nay, niy dear Ncwlaod, 1 should be a hypocrite if I said so; 
for there never was a more merry mourner, and that’s the trutli 

of it. ^Ir. M , who, you know, stood between me and the 

peerage, lias been drowned in the Rhone ; I now have a squeak 
lor it. His wife has one daughter, and ih enceinte. Should the 
child prove a boy, i am done for; but if a girl, I must then conic 
m to the barony, and fifteen thousand pounds per annum. How^ 
ever, I’ve liedged pretty handsomely.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ AVhy, they sny tliat when a w^omaii commences wdth girls, she 

generally goes on ; and the odds are’ two to one that Mrs. M 

has a girl. I liave taken the odds at the clubs to the amount 
of fi^fteeii thousand jiouiids; so, if it be a girl,* I shall have to 
pay that out of my lifteeii tliousand pounds per .'iiiiium, as soon> 
as I fall into it, ; if it be a boy, and 1 am floored, I sli all pocket 
thirty thousand pounds by way of consolation for the disappoint- 
ment. They arc all good men.” 

“ Yes, but they know you never pay.” 

They know 1 never do now', because I havq no money; but 
they know i will pay if I come into the estate ; and so 1 will, most 
honourably, besides a few more thousands that I have in my book.** 
congralukte you wdth all my. heart, major. How old is the 
present Lord B . 

“ I have just been examining the peerage — he is sixty-two ; but 
he is very fresh and liearty, and may live a long while yet. By 
the bye, New'land, 1 committed a great error last night at the club. 
I plac ed pretty high, and bst a great deal of money.” 

That is unfortunate.” 

“ That was not tlie error : I actually paid all my losings, New- 
land, and it has reduced the stock amazingly, I lost seven hun 
dred and fifty pounds. I know I ought not to have paid away 
your money ; but the fact was, as I was hedging, it would not do 
not to have paid, as I could n 9 t have made up my book as I 

wished. It is, how ever, only waiting a few weeks, till Mrs. M 

decides my fate, and then, either one way or the other, I shall 
have money enough. If your people won’t give you any more till 
you are of age, wmy we must send to a little friend of mine, that*s 
all, and you shall borrow for both of us.” 

“Borrow !” replied I, not much liking the idea: “they will 
never lend me money.” . ^ 

“Won’t they?” replied the major; “no fear of that. Your 
signature and my introduction will be quite sufficient.” 
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“ We had better try to do without it, major ; I do not much 
like it.” 

Well, if we can, we will ; but I have not fifty pounds left in 
my desk ; how much have you ? ” _ ... 

“ About twenty/’ replied I, in despair at this intelligence : “but 
I think there is a small sum left at the banker’s • I will go and see.” 
I took up my hat, and set off to ascertain what funds we might have 
in store. 


CHAPTER XXVin. 

1 am over head arul cars in Trouble about a Lady’s Ear-rings ; Commit myself 
sadly, and arn very nearly Committed. ^ 

I MUST sav tliat I was much annoyed at. this intelligence. The 
money-lenders would not be satisfied unless they knew where my 
estates were, and had examined the will at Doctors’ Commons ; 
then all would be exposed to' the major, and 1 should he considered 
by Iiim as an imj)oslor. I walked down Pall M all in a very un- 
happy mood, so deep in thought, that 1 ran against a lady, who 
was stepping out of licr carri^e at a fashionable shop. She 
turned round, and I was rnakirig my best apologies to a very 
handsome woman, when her ear-rings caught my atl eniion. They 
were of alteniate coral and gold, and the fac-simile in make to the 
chain given by Nattee to Eleta. During my last visit, 1 had often 
had tlie, chain in my hand, and particvdarly marked the workman- 
ship; 'fio make more sure, 1 followed into the sliop, and stood 
behind her, carefully examining them, as she looked over a quantity 
of laces. There could be no doubt. I v^aited till the lady rose 
to go away, and then addressed the shopman, asking the lady’s 
name. He did not know— she was a stranger ; but perhaps 
Mr. H~~, the master, did, and he Avent back to answer the 

-question. Mr. H being at that moment busy, tlie man stayed 

so longj that I heai’d the carriage drive otf. Pearful of losing 
sight of the lady, I took to my heels, and ran out of the shop. 

^sudden flight from the counter, covered with lace, made them 
ima^ne that I had stolen some, and tliey cried out, “ Stop thief,” 
as loud as they could, springing over the counter, and pursuing 
me as I pnrsneq the carriage, which was driven at arapia pace. 

A man perceiving m^c mnning, and others, without their hats, 
foUowing, witlt the cries of “ Stop tliief,” put out his leg, and I 
fell bn tjbe^vement. the blood rushing in torrents from my nose. 
I was seized, Wghjy bandied, and ugain handed over to the police, 
who carried me befbre the same magistrate in Marlborough Street. 

“ What is this ?” demanded the magistrate. 

“ A sbopUte, youtjiwarshim’’^ 

“ I am not, sir,” replied "you know me well enough, I am 
Mr. ETewiand.”,; 

Newhwid!” replie4;ihe magistrate, suspiciously; “this 
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strange, a second time to appear before me upon such a 
clmrge.” 

“ And iust as innocent as before, sir.” 

“ You’ll excuse me, sir, but 1 must have my suspicions this 
time. Where is the evidence?” 

Tlie people of the shop then came forward, and stated wliat had 
occurred. ‘‘Let liim be searched,” said the magistrate. 

I was searched, but nothing was found upon me. ‘‘ Are you 
satisfied now, sir, ?” inquired 1. 

“By no means. Let the people go back and look over tlieir 
la(‘es, and see if any are missing ; in the mean time I shall detain 
you, for it is very easy to get idd of a small article, such as lace, 
when you are caught.” 

Tile men went away, and I wrote a note to Major Carbonnell, 
requesting his attendance. He arrived at the same time as the 
sliopinan, and I told him what had liapi^ened. The shopman 
declared that tlie stock was not correct ; as far as they could 
judge, there were i,wo pieces of lacc missing. 

“ If so, I did not take them,” replied 1. 

“ Upon iny honour, Mr. B said the major, to the magis- 

trate, ‘Ut is very hard for a gentleman to be treated in this manner. 
This is the sc^iid time that 1 have been sent for to vouch for his 
respectability.” 

“ Very true, sir,” replied the magistrate ; “but allow me to ask 
Mr. Newland, as he calls kimselt^ what induced him to follow a 
lady into the shop ?” 

“ Her ear-rings,” replied I. 

“ Her ear-rings ! why, sir, the last time you were brought 
before me, you said it was after a gentleman’s nose— now it ap- 
pears you were attracted by a lady’s ears ; and pray, sir, what 
induced you to run out of the shop ? ” 

“Because I wanted particularly to inquire about her ear-rings, sir.” 

“ I cannot understand tiicse paltry excuses; there arc, it appears, 
t-wo pieces of lace missing, i must remand you for further ex- 
amination, sir; and you also, sir” said the magistrate to Major 
Carbonnell ; “for if he is a swindler, you must be an accomplice;” 

Sir,” replied Major Carbonnell, sneeringly, “ you are certainly 
a very good judge of a gentleman, when you happen by accident 
to be in his company. With your leave, I will send a note to 
another confederate.” , 

The major then wTote a note to Lord Winderbear, which he 
despatchea by TTmothy, whoj hearing I was in trodble^ had accom- 
panied the major. And while he was away, the major and I sat 
down, he giving liimself all manner of airs, much to the annoyance 

the maristrate, who at last threaten^ .p commit him imme- 
diately. ‘^You’ll repent this," repMed 
Lord Windermear coming in* 

“ You shall repent it, siii by Goci,” cried the magistrate, in a 
great passion. 
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“Put five shillings in the box for swearin?:, Mr. B , You 

fine other people,” said the major. “ Hero is my other confede- 
rate, Lord Windennear.” 

“ Carbonnell,” said Lord Windermcar, “what is all This?” 

“ Nothing, my loi’d, except tliat our friend Newland is taken up 
for shopliftinj^, because he thought proper to run after a pretty 
woman’s carria.c^e ; and I am accused by his wanslup of being hi.s 
confederate, i could forgive his suspicions of Mr. IVcwdand in 
that plight ; but as for his taking me for one of the swell mob, it 
proves a great delicicncy of judgment; pcrliaps he will commit 
your lordship also, as he may not be aware tlvai your lordship’s 
person is above caption.” 

“ 1 can assure you, sir,” said Lord Wiudermear, proudly, “ that 
this is my relative. Major Carbouncll, and the otlu'r is my friend, 
Mr. Newland. 1 will bail them for any sum you please.” 

The magistrate felt astonished and annoyed, for, after all, he 
had only done his duly. Before he could rej)ly, a man enme from 
the shop to say that the laces had been found all right. Lord 
VVindermear tlien took me aside, and I narrated what bad hap- 
pened. He recollected the story of Pleta in njy narrative of my liie, 
and felt that 1 was right in trying to liiid out wlio the lady was. 
The magistrate now apologised for the detention, Mit explained to 
his lordship Imw i had before made my appearance iipoii another 
charge, and with a low bow wc were dismissed. 

“ My dear Mr. I^ewdand,” Svaid his lordship, “ 1 trust t hat this will 
he a warning to yon, not to run after other people’s noses and car- 
rings ; at the same time, I Tvill certainly keep a look oiit for those 
very ear-rings myself. Major, 1 wdsh you a good morning.” 

His lordship then shook us both by the hand, and saying that 
lie should be glad to see more of ine than he latterly had done, 
stepped into his carriage and drove olf. 

^ What the devil did his lordship mean about ear-rings, New- 
land ?” inquired the major. 

“ I told him that I was examining the lady’s ear-rings as very 
remarkable,” replied 1. 

“ You appear to be able to deceive everybody but me, my good 
fellow. 1 Know that you were examining the lady herself.” 
I left the major in his error, by makiifg no reply. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

, I borrow Money apon my Estate, and upon very favourable Terms. 

When I came down to breakfast the next morning, the major 
S£^ Newland, I have taken the Ifberty of requesting 

a very old friend of mine to come hnd meet you this morning. I 
will not disguise from you tb^ it is Emmanuel, the moueydendei-. 
Money you must have until toy affairs are decided, one way or the 
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other ; and, in this instance, I will most faithfully repay the sum 
borrowed, as soon as I receive the amount of my uet.s, or am 
certain of succeeding to the title, which is oue and tlie same 
thing.’" 

I bit my lips, for I was not a little annoyed ; but what could be 
done ? I must have either confessed my real situation to the; 
major, or have appeared to raise scruples, which, as the supposed 
heir to a large fortune, would have appeared to him to be very frivo- 
lous. 1 thought it better to let the affair take its chance. “ Web,” 
replied I, ‘‘ if it must be, it must be ; but it shall be on my 
own terms.” 

“Nay,” observed the major, “ there is no fear but that he will 
consent, and without any trouble.” 

After a moment’s reflection i went up stairs and rang for 
Timothy. “ Tim,” said T, “ hear me ; I now make yon a solemn 
promise, on iny honour as a gcmtlcman, that 1 will never borrow 
money upon interest, and until you release mo from it, I shall 
adhere to my word.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Timothy ; ‘M guess your reason for 
so doing, and I expect you will keep your word. Is that jilJ : ” 

“ Yes ; now you may take up the urn.” 

We had ffnishe.d onr breakfast, when Timothy aimoui'iced 
Mr. Emmanuel, who followed him into the room. “Well, Old 
Cent.-pcr-Ceiit., how are you?” said the major. “Allow me to 
introduce my most particular friend, Mr. Ncwland.” 

“ Auh ! Master Major,” replied tlie descendant of Abraham, a 
little puny creature, bent doimle with infirmity, and carrying one 
hand iDehind liis back, as if to counterbalance the projection qf 
his head (ind shoulders. “ You vash please t o call me Shent 
per Shent. I wish I vash able to make de monies pay that. 
Mr. Newland, can 1 be of any litflc shervice to you?” 

“ Sit down, sit down, Emmanuel. You have my warrant for 
Mr. Newland’s respectability, and the sooner we get over the 
business the better.’^ 

“ Auh, Mr. Major, it ish true, you was recommend many good 
— no, not always good— customers to me, and I was very much 
obliged. Vat can I do ibr your handsome young friend ? De 
young gentlemen always vant money ; and it is de youth which Is 
de time for de pleasure and enjoyment.” 

“ He wants a thousand pounds, Emmanuel.” 

“ Dat is a large sum— one tousand pounds ! He does not vant 
any more ? ” 

“ No,” replied I, “ that will be sufficient.” 

“Veil, den, I have de monish in my pocket. I will jnsi beg dc 
young gentleman to sign a little memorandum, dat I may vcm day 
receive my monish.” 

“ But what is that to be,” interrupted I. 

“ It will be to promise to pay me my mmiish and on^ fifteen 
per shent, wlien you come into your own.” 
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""’That will not da” replied I; “I have pledged my soWini 
word of honour that I will not borrow money on interest.” 

“ And you have given de pledge ; but you did not swear upon de 
book?” 

“No, but my word has been given, and tliat is enough. If I 
would forfeit my word with those to whom I have given it, I 
would also forfeit my word with you. My keeping my promise 
DUght to be a pledge to you that I will keep my promise to you.” 

“Dat is veil said — VC17 veil said; but den w'c must manage 
some Oder way. Suppose — let me slice — how old are you, my 
young sir ? ” 

“ Past twenty.” 

“ Auh, dat is a very pleasant age, dat twenty. Veil, den, you 
shall sliign a Icctle bit of paper, tliat you pay me 2,000/. ven you 
come into your properties, on condition dat 1 pay now one tousand. 
Dat is very fair — ish it not, Mr. Major ? ” 

“ Patlier too hard, Emmanuel.” 

“But de rishque — de rishque, Mr. Major.” 

“ 1 will not agree to those terms,” replied I ; “ you must take 
your money away, Mr. Emmanuel.” 

“ Vcl, den, vat vill you pay me?” 

“I will sign an agrecnient to pay you 1 , 500 /. for the thousand, 
if you please ; if that will not suit you, I will try elsewhere.” 

“ Dat is very bad bargain. How old, you shay ? ” 

“ Twenty.” 

“Veil, I sliuppose I must oblige you and my very goot friend de 
major.” 

Mr. Emmanuel drew out his spectacles, pen, and inkhorn, filled 
up a bond, and handed it to nie to sign. 1 read it carefully over, 
and signed it. lie tlien paid down the money, and took his 
leave. 

It may appear strange to the reader that the money was obtained 
so easily : but he must remember that the major was considered a 
]jcrson who universally attached himself to young men of large 
fortime : he had already been the means of throwing many profit- 
able speculations into the hands of Emmanuel, and the latter put 
implicit confidence in him. The moiiQy-Ienders also are aJwaj^ 
on the look out for young men with large fortunes, and have their 
names registered. Emmanuel had long expected me to come to 
aim j and although it was his intention to have examined more 
particularly, and not to have had the money prepared, yet my 
refii^ to sign the bond bearing interest, and my disputing the 
t-enn| of the second proposal, minded him completely, and put 
liim^ his usual guard. 

‘"¥pon ray word, Newland, you obtained better terms than 
I codld have expected from the old Hunks.” 

“ Much better than I expected -also, major,” replied I; "but 
liow macdi of .the money would you like to have ? ” 

'• Jffydear fellow, this is v«ry haaosome of you ; but, I thank 
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Heaved, I shall be soon able to repay it; but what pleases me, 
Newland, is your perfect confidence in one whom the rest of the 
world would not trust with a shilling. I will accept your offer as 
freely as it is made, and take 500/., just to make a show for the 
few weeks that I am in suspense, and then you will find that, with 
all my faults 1 am not deficient in gratitude.’^ I divided the 
money with the major, and he shoiiiy afterwards went out. 

“Well, sir,’’ said Timothy, entering, full of curiosity, “what 
have you done ? ” 

“I hpe borrowed a thousand to pay fifteen hundred when 
I come into my property.” 

“ You are safe, tlien. Excellent ; and the Jew will be bit.” 

“ No, Timothy, I intend to repay it as soon as I can,” 

“ I should like to know when that will be.” 

“ So shoiild I, Tim, for it must dm)end upon my finding out my 
parentage.” “ ITeigho !” thought I, “when shall I ever find out 
who is my father ? ” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The Major is very Fortunate and very Unfortunate— He receives a large Sum 
i)i Gold, and one ounce of Lead. 

I DEESSED and went out, met Ilarcourt, dined with him, and on 
my return the niajor had not come liome. It was then past mid- 
night^ and feeling liitle inclination to sleep, I remained in the 
‘drawing-room, waiting for his arrival. About three o’clock he 
came in, flushed in the face, and apr-arently in high good humour. 

“Newland,” said he, throwing Ids pocKet-hook on the table, 
“just open that, and then you will open your eyes.’* 

I obeyed him, and, to my surprise, took out a bundle of bank- 
notes. I counted up their value, and they amounted to 3,500/. 

“ You have been fortunate, indeed.” 

“.Yes,” replied the major; “knowing that in a short time I 
shall be certain of cash, one way or the othe^ 1 had resolved 
to try my luck with the 500/. I went to the niteard-tablc, and 
threw in seventeen times — hedged upon the deuce ace, and threw 
out with it — voila. They won’t catch me there again in a hurry- 
luck like that only comes once in a man*8 life ; but, Japhet, there 
is a little drawback to all this. I shall require your kmd attend 
ance in two or tliree hours.” 

'Why, what’s the matter ? ** ^ ^ 

“Merely an affair of honour. I was insnlted by STagabond, 
and we meet at six o’clock.” . 

“ A vagabond 1— but surely, Carbonneli, you will not con- 
descend- ” 

“ My dear fellow, although M great a vagabond m ilfee is on 
the face of the eartn, yet he is a peer of the realm, and has title 
Warrants the meeting ; but, alter all, what is it P ” 
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“ 1 trust it will be nothing, Carbonnell; but still it may'|)rove 
otherwise.” 

“ Granted ; and what then, my dear Newdand ? — we all owe 
Heaven a deatli ; and if I am floored, wliy then 1 shall Jio longer 
be anxious about title or fortune.” 

“ It’s a bad way of settling a dispute,” replied 1, gravely. 

“There is no other. Is cwlajid. IIow would society be held in 
check, if it were not for duelling? We should all be 'a set of 
bears living in a bear-garden. 1 presume you have never been out ? ” 

“Never,” replied 1, “and had hoped that I never sliould have.” 

“Then you must have bettor fortune or better temper tli an most 
others, if you pass through life without an aflair of this kind on 
your hands. 1 incau as principal, not as second. But, my dear 
fellow, 1 must give you a little advice relative to your heliaviour 
as a second ; for I’m very particular on these occasious, afld like 
that things should be done very correctly. It will never do, my 
dear Newland, tliat you appear on the gmund with that melan- 
choly face. I do not mean that you shoulcSlaugh, or even smile — 
that would be equally out of character — but you should show 
yourself perfectly csalm and iudiilerent. In your behaviour to^vards 
the other second, you must be most scrupulously polite, but, at 
the same time, never give up a point of dispute in wliich my 
interest may be concerned. Even in your w^alk oe slow, andm9ve, 
as much as tlie ground will allow you, as if you were in a drawing- 
room. Never remain silent ; ofler even trivial remarks, rather than 
appear distrait. There is one point of great importarioe — I refer 
to choosing the ground, in which, perhaps, you will require my 
unperceived assistance. Any decided line behind me would be 
very advantageous to my advepary — such as the trunk of a tree, 
post, &c. ; even an elevated light or dark ground behind me is 
unadvisable, CTioose, if you can, a broken light, as it affects the 
correctness of the aim; but as you will not probably be able to 
manage this satisfactorily, 1 will assist you. When on the ground, 
after having divided tlie sun fairly beetween us, I will walk about 
unconcernedly, and when I perceive a judicious spot, I will take a 
pinch of snufl* and use my handkerchief, turning at tlie same time 
in the direction in which I wisli my adversm'y to be placed. Take 
your cue from that, and with all suavity of manner insist as much 
as you can upon our being so placed. That must be left to your 
own persuasive powers. 1 believe I have now stated all that is 
necessary, and I must prepare my instruments.” 

iThe major then went into his own room, and I never felt more 
nervous or more unhinged than after this conversation. I had a 
melancholy foreboding ; but that I believe every one has when he 
for the first time has to assist at a mortal rencontre. I was in a 
deepimusing when he returned with his pistols and all the necessary 
apparatus ; and when the major pointed out to me, and made me 
•ncje or twice practise the setting of the hair-triggers, which Js the 
duty of the second, an involuntary shudder came over me,” 
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“ Why, Newland, wliat is tlui Tvuii.tcr with you ? I that 

you had more nerve.” ^ 

“I probably shoidd showniorc, Carho)iuell, were 1 ihe principal 
instead of the second; but I cannot bear the reflection that some 
accident should happen to you. Vou arc tljc only one with wliom 
1 have been on terms of friendship, and the idea of losing- you is 
very, vevv nainful.” 

‘^Newlanct, you really quite mnnaii me, and you may now see 
a miracle,” continued (iarbonnell, as he pressed' his hand^ to his 
eye, “ the moisture of a tear on the eheck of a London rom a man 
of the w'oi'ld, who has long lived for himself and for this world only. 
Jt never would lie credited if asserted. Newland, there was a 
tmid^when T, was like yourself - the world took advantage of my 
ingenuousness and inexperience; iuy good feelings were the cause 
of my ruin, and then, bv degrees, i bceaiue as eallous and as hard- 
ened as the world itself. y dear fellow, 1 thought all aliection, 
Jill sentiment, dried up withlu me, but it is not, the case. You 
have made me feel that I have still a lieart, and that I can love you. 
But this is all roimuice, and not fitted for tlic pi-escnt tiiiie. it is 
now five o’clock, let, us he on tin; ground cjirly- if will give us an 
advantage.” 

“I do not much like spcjiking to you outlie subject, Carboimell; 
but is there nothing that you might wish done in ease of acci- 
dent ? ” 

“ Nothing— why yes. 1 may as well. Give me a sheet of 
paper,” The major sat down and wrote for a few minutes. ‘‘Now, 
send Timothy and another here, 'rimothy, and yoii, sir, see me 
sign this paper, and put my seal to it. 1 deliver this as my act 
and deed. Put vour uames as witnesses.” They complied with 
his request, and tlien the myjor desired Timothy to call a hackney- 
coach. "Newlaiid,” said the major, putting tfic paper, folded up, 
in my pocket, along with the bank-notes, “take care of this for 
me till we come back,” 

“The coacli is at the door, sir,” said Timothy, looking at me,^as 
if to say, “ What can all this be about ? ” 

“Yo^ may come with us and see,” said the major, observing 
Tim’s dbuntenance, “ and put that case into the coach.” Tim. 
who knew^ tliat it was the major’s case of pistols, appeared still 
more alai'med, and stood still without obeying the order. “Never 
mind, Tim, your master is not tlie one who is to use them,” said 
the major, patting liim on the shoulder. ^ 

Timothy, relieved by this intelligence, went down stairs with the 
pistols : we followed him . Tim mounted on the box, and we drove 
to Chalk Farm. “ Shall the coach wait P ” inquired Timothy. 

“ Yes, by all means,” replied I, in a low voice. We arrived at 
the usual ground where disputes of this kind were generally 
settled, and the major took a survey of it with great composure. 

“ Now observe, Japhet,” said lie. “ if you can contrive ; 

but here they are. I will give you the notice agreed upon.” The 
; ;(rt\ whose title was Lord Tineholme, now came up with liia 
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second, whom he introduced to me as Mr. Osborn. “Mr. New* 
land,” replied the major, siiluting Mr, Qsborn in return. We both 
took off our hats, bowed, and then proceeded to our duty. I must 
do my adversary’s second the justice to say, that his polit enevSs was 
fully equal to mine. TJierc was no mention, on cither side, of 
explanations and retractions — ttic insult was too gross, and the 
character of liis lordship, as well as that of Major Carbonnell, was 
too well known. Twelve paces were proposed by Mr. Osborn, and 
agreed to by rnc— the pistols of Major Carbonnell ^verc gained by 
drawing lots — wc had nothing more t o dn but to xdace our prin- 
cipals. The major took out Ins simlf-box, tool-: a piiicli, and blew 
Ms nose, turning towards a copse of beech -trees. 

“ Witn your permission, 1 will mark out the ground, Mr. Osborn,’'' 
said I, walking up to the major, andintending to pace twelve paccs^ 
in the direction towards which he faced. 

“ Allow me to observe that t think a little more in this direction 
\ronld be more fair for both parties,” said Mr. Osborn. 

“ It would so, my dear sir,” replied 1 ; “ but, submitting to your 
superior judgment, perhaps it may not have struck you that my 
principal will have rather too mucli of the sun. 1 am incapable 
of taking any advantage, but I should not do my duty if I did not 
see every justice done to the major, who has coniided to me in this> 
impleasant afl'air. I put it to you, sir, as a gcutlcman and man of 
honour, whether I am claiming too innch ? ” A little amicable 
altercation took place on tliis point ; but finding that 1 would not 
vield. and that at every reply I was more and more polite and 
bland in my deportment, Mr. Osborn gave up the point. I walked 
the twelve paces, and Mr. Osborn placed his principal. I observed 
that Lord Tiiieholrnc did not appear pleased ; he expostulated 
with Mm, but it was then too late. The pistols had been already 
{oaded — the clioica'. was given to his lordsMp, and Major Carbonnell 
received the other from my hand, wMch actually trembled, while 
liis was firm. I requested Mr. Osborn to drop the handkercMef, 
as I could not make up my mind to give a signal wliich might be 
fatal to the major. They fired — Lord Tineholme fell immediately 
— tlie major remained on his feet for a second or two, and then 
sank down on the ground. I hastened up to Mm. “ Where arc 
you hurt P ” 

Tlie major put his hand to his liip — “ I am hit hard, Newland, 
bijrt not so hard as he is. llun and see.” 

left the major, and went up to where Lord Tineholme lay, his 
hoad raised on the knee of his second. 

“It is all over with Mm, Mr. Newland; the ball has passed 
throng his brain.” 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

The Mayor pays the only Debt of consequence he ever did pay, and I find 
myself a Man of Property. 

1 HASTENED back to the major, to oxamiiic liis wound, and, with 
the assistance of Tiinoi by. I stripped liim sufficiently to ascertain 
tliat the ball had entered liis liip, and probing the wound with my 
linger, it aiipeared that ii: liad glanced off in the direction of the 
intestines; the suliusion of blood was very trilling, which alarmed 
me still more. 

“ Coiddyou bear removal, major, in the coach ?” 

“I cannot tell, but we must try: the sooner 1 am home the 
better, Janhefc,’’ replied lie, faintly. 

With the assistance of Timothy, 1 put him mto the hackney- 
coach, and we drove oil, after I had taken oil' my Jiat and made my 
obeisance to Mr. Osborn, an eilbrt of politeness wdiieli I certainly 
should have neglected, had 1 not been reminded of it by my prin- 
cipal. We set off, and the major bore bis journey very well, 
making no complaint ; but on our arrival he fainted as we lifted 
him out. As soon as he was oii the bed, I despatched Timothy 
for a surgeon. On his arrival he examined the wound, and shook 
his head. Taking me into the next room, ho declared liis opinion, 
that the ball had passed into the intestmies, w hich were severed, 
and that tliere was no hope. I sat down and covered up my face 
—the tears rolled down and trickled througli my fingers— it was 
the first heavy blow I had yet received. Without kindred or 
connections, 1. felt that I was about to lose one who was dear to 
me. To another, not in my situation, it miglit have only produced 
a temporary grief at the near Joss of a friend ; but to me, who was 
almost alone in the world, the loss was heavy in the extreme. 
Whom had I to lly to for solace P—therc were Timothy and Eleta 
—one who performed the duty of a servant to me, and a child. I 
felt that they were not sufficient, and my heart was chilled. 

The surgeon had. in the mean time, returned to the major, and 
dressed the wound. The major, who had recovered from hia 
weakness, asked him his candia opinion. “ We must for the 
best, sir,’" replied the surgeon. 

“That is to say, there is no hope,” replied the major; “and I 
feel that you are right. How long do you think that 1 may 
live?” 

“ If the wound does not take a favourable turn, about forty- 
eight hours, sir,” replied the surgeon : “ but we must hope for a 
more fortunate issue.” ^ 

“In a deathbed case you medical men are likedawyers,” replied 
the major; “there is no getting a straightforward answer from 
you. Where is Mr. Newl^d ?” 

“ Here I am, Carbonnen,” said L tsddng his hami 
I 2 
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“My dear fellow, I inow it is all over with me, and you, of 
course, know it as well as I do. Ilo not tliiiik that it is .a source 
of rmicli rei^rct to ino to leave this rascally wor]d--iudccd it is 
not; but I do feel sorry, very sorry, to leave you. The doctor 
tells me I shall live forty-eight Imurs; but 1 have an idea that 1 
shall not live so many minutes. I feel my strength gradually fail- 
ing me. Depeiid upon it, my dear Ncwlaiid, there is an internal 
hemorrliagc. My dear fellow, 1 shall not be able to speak soon. 
I have left you my executor and sole heir. 1 wish tlierewas more 
for you- it will last you, however, till you come of age. That wa.s 
a lucky hit last night, but a very unlucky one 1 his morning. Bury 
me like a gentleman.” 

“ My dear Carbomiell,” said I, “ v oidd you not like to sccsonie- 
body — aelerpman?” 

“ Newlaiid, excuse me. 1 do not refuse it out of disrtyspcct, or 
because I do not believe in the tenets of Christianity ; but 
I cannot believe that my repentance at this late hour can be of 
any avail. If 1 have not been sorry Ibr the life I have bved— if 1 
have not had my moments of remorse — if 1 luivc not promised to 
airiond, and intended to have so done, and I trust J. have — what- 
avails my repentance now? No, no, .laidict, ns 1 have sowji 
so must I reap, and trust to the mercy of Heaven. God only 
knows all our hearts • and 1 would fain believe tlial. I may find 
more favour in tlic eyes of the Almiglity, than 1 have in I li is world 

Tvom those who but w'C must not judge. Give me to drink, 

Japhet— I am sinking fast. God bless you, my dear fellow.” 

The major sank on his pillow, after he had moistened his lips, 
and spoke no more. AVitfi his hand clasped in mine lie gradually 
sank, and in a quarter of an liour his eyes were tixed, and all was 
oyer. He was right in Ids conjectures— an artery had been 
divided, imd lu? had bled to dcatli. The surgeon came again just- 
before he w'as dead, for I had sent for him. “ It is better as it 
is,"^ said he to me. “ Had he not bled to deatl), he Avould have 
suffered forty-eight hours of extreinc agony from the mortification 
which must iiave ensued.” He closed the major’s eyes and took 
his leave, and I hastened into tlie drawing-room and sent for 
Timothy, with whom 1 sat in a long conversation on this unfortu- 
nate occurrence, and my future prospects. 

My grief for the death of the major was sincere ; much may 
indeed be ascribed to habit, from our long residence and com- 
mnionship ; but more to the knowledge that the major, with all 
uis faults, had redeeming qualities, and that the world had driven 
him to become what he had been. 1 had the fuiTher conviction, 
that he was attached to me, and in mv situation, anything like 
affection was most precious. His funeral was liandsome, without 
being ostentatious, and I paid every demand upon him which I 
Iqiew to be just— many, indeed, that were not sent in^ from a sup- 
position that anv claim made would be useless. His debts were 
not much above 200/., and these debts had never been expected to 
be liquidated by those who had given him credit. The paper he 
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had written, and had been witnessed by Timothy and another, was 
a short wiU, in which he left me liis sole heir an4 executor. The 
wdiole of his property consisted of his house in St. James’s Street, 
the contents of his pocket-book intrusted to my care, and his per- 
sonal efPects, which, especially in bijouterie, were valuable. Tlie 
house was worth about 4,000/., as he had told me. In his pocket - 
book were notes to the amount of 3,500/., and his other I’lFceis 
niight be valued at 400/. With all his debts and funei-ai expenses 
liquidated, and with my own money, I found myself in possession 
of about 8,000/. — a sum which never could have lieen credited, for 
it was grcnerally supposed that lie died wortli less than nothing, 
having lived for a long while upon a capital of a similar value. 

“I cannot but say,” observed Timothy, “but that this is very 
Ibrtunate. Had the major not persuaded von to borrow money, ht* 
never wxmld liave won so large a sum. Had lie lived, he woui^ 
have smiandered it away; but just in the nick of time he is killc'f?; 
and makes you his heir.’’ 

“TJierc is truth in your observation, Timothy; but now y(/.. 
must go to Mr. Emmanuel, that I may pay him off. I will reiii;^' 
the 1,0()0/. lent me by Lord Windermear into his banker’s, atsi 
then I must execute one part of the poor major’s will. He Icit hL^ 
diamond solitaire as a memento to his lordship. Bring it to me, 
and I will call and present it.” 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

A Chapter full of Morality, which ends in a Jew refusinp upwai’ds of l.OrtOf., 
proving tlie Millennium to be nearly at hand. 

This conversation took place the day after t he funeral, and, attired 
in deep mourning, I called upon his lordship, and was admitted. 
His lordship liad sent his carriage to attend the funeral, and was 
fdso in mourning when lie received me. I executed my com- 
mission, and after a long conversation with his lordship, in which 
I confided to him the contents of the will, and the amount of pro- 
perty of tlie deceased, I rose to take my leave. 

“^Excuse me, Mr. Newland,” said he, “but what do you now 
jn-opose to do ? I confess I feel a strong interest about you, and 
had wished that you had oome to ine of tener without anmvitatiou. 
I perceive that you never will. Have you no intention of follow- 
ing up any pursuit P” 

“ Yes, my lord, I intend to search after my father ; and I trust 
that, by husbanding my unexpected resources, 1 shall now be 
able” 

“ You have the credit, in the fashionable world, of possessing a 
large fortune.” 

‘'That is not my fault, .'my lord; it is tlirough Major Carbon- 
nell’s mistake that the worltt is deceived, StiO I must acknow- 
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ledge myself so far participator/tliat I have never contradicted the 
report.” 

Meaning, I presume, by some good match, to reap the advan- 
tage of the supposition.” 

‘'Not so, my lord, I assure you. People may deceive them- 
selves, but I will not deceive them.” 

“ Nor undeceive them, Mr. Newland? ” ^ 

“ Undeceive them I will not ; nay, if I did make tiie attempt, I 
should not be believed. They never would beli(',ve it possible that 
1 could have lived so long witli your relative, without having had 
a large supply of money. They might believe that 1 had run 
through my money, but not that I never had any.” 

“ There is a knowledge of the world in that remark,” replied his 
lordship ; “ but I interrupted you, so proceed.” 

“ I mean to observe, my lord, and you, by your knowledge of my 
previous liistorj", can best judge how far T am warranted in saying 
so, that I have a,s yet steered iln; middle course between that 
wliich is dishonest and lionest. if the world deceives itself, you 
M'ould say that, in strict honesty, I ought to undeceive it. So I 
would, my lord, if it were not Ibr n»y peculiar situation; but at 
the same time I never will, if possible, bt^ guilty of direct deceit ; 
that is to say, I would not take advantage of my supposed wealth 
to marry a young person of large fort/une. 1 would state myself a 
beggar, and gain liei alfections as a beggar. A woman can liave 
little confidence in a man who deceives Iier before maiTiage.” 

“ Your seorct will always be safe w itli me, Mr. Newland ; yon 
have a riglit to demand it. 1 am glad to hear ibc sentiments which 
you liave expressed ; they are not founded, perhaps, upon the 
strictest code of morality ; but there are many who profess more 
who do not act up to so much. Still, I wish you would think in 
what way I may be able to serve you, for your life at present is 
useless and unprofitable, and may tend to warp still more ideas 
which are not quite so strict as they ought to be.” 

“ My lord, I have but one object in allowing the world to continue 
in their error relative to my means, which is, that it procures for me 
an entrance into that society in wliich I have a moral conviction 
that I shall find my father. I have but one pursuit, one end to 
attain, which is, to succeed in that search. I return you a thou- 
sand thanks for your kind expressions and good will : but I cannot 
at present avail myself of them. I beg your lordship’s pardon; 
but did mu ever meet the lady with the ear-rings F ” 
liOrd Windermear smiled. “ Keally^ Mr, Newland, you are a 
very st^ge person ; not contot with finding out your own 
^ehts^ you must also be searching aft^ other people’s; not that 
I do not commend ycM^r cionduct in this instance ; but I’m a&aid, in 
running after shado^ yoithre tooindiftem the substance.” 

my lord! it is for mroe who have had a 

faiher and mother, and never felt thew«t of them; but if you 
knew how my yearns alter my parents, you would not be 
surprised at my perseverance.’* 
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“ 1 am surprised at nothing in this world, Mr. "Newland ; every 
■owe pursues happiness in Iiis own way; your happiness appears to 
he centred in one feeling, and you are only acting as the world 
<ioes in general ; hut recollect that the search after happiness ends 
ill disappointment.^’ 

“ 1 grant it but too often does, my lord ; but there is pleasure 
ill tin; chase/’ replied I. 

“Well, go, and may you prosper. All lean say is this, Mr. 
A'ewland; do nOt have that false jiride not to apply to me when 
you need assistance. IteeolJect, it is much better to be under an ob- 
bgat ion, if such you will consider it, tlian to dothatwliich is wrong ; 
uid that it is a very false pride which would blush to accept a 
tavoiir, and yet not blusli to do wliat it ought to be asliamed of. 
i ’roinisi^ me, !Mr. Newland, tliat upon any reverse or exigence, 
you will amily to me.” 

“1 caiiclidly acknowledge 1o your lordsliip, that I would rathef 
be under an obligation to any one but you; and I trust vou will 
elearly appreeiatc my feclbigs. 1 liave taken the liberty of refund- 
ing the one thousand pounds you were so kind as to place at my 
disposal as a loan. At tlic same time I will promi.se, that if at any 
lime /. should require your assistauee, J will again request leave to 
become your debtor.” 1 rose again to depart. 

“ rarewell, ISewhmd ; when 1 thought you liad behaved ill, and 
I ofered to better yon, >ou only demanded my good opinion; you 
have it, and have it so tinnly, tliat it will not easily bo shaken.” 
Ills lordship tlien shook liands witli me, and I took my leave. 

On my return 1 i'ound Ihniuamiel, the money-lender, who had 
accompanied Timotljv, fancying that I was in want ol* more assist- 
ance, and but- too willing to give it. llis surprise was very great 
when I told him that I wished to repay the money I had borrowed. 

“ V ell, dis is vei^ strange ! I have lent m ymonish a torusand times, 
and never once tliey did oiler it me back, y eD, 1 will take it, sar.” 

“But how much must 1 give you, Mr. Emmanuel^ for the ten 
days’ loan ? ” 

“Howmoch— vy you remember, you vill give de bond money — 
de fifteen hundred.” 

“ What ! five hundred pounds interest for ten days, Mr. Emma- 
nuel • no, no, that’s rather too bad. I will, if you jilease, pay 
you oack eleven hundred pounds, and tliat,. I think, is very 
handsome.” \ . 

“ I don’t want my monish, my good San I lend you (^tousand 
pounds, on de condition that you pay mo fifteen hundt^^wten^ou 
come into your properties, whi^ will he in very short t&ne. lou 
send for me, ana tell me yon vish to pay ba^ de monish directly: 
.1 never refuse monish-^if you vish to j^y^. 1 will take, but I will 
not take von fording fian de monisk^Se bond.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Ei»t^uel, ji^st mijjfhxL please ; I offer yon 
your money hack, in ;i^S8ence of ^ . 

pounds for the loan of it fear ten di^S/ llefoae if you choose, 
but I earnestly recommend yod to tafes it/* 
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‘‘J' will not have de monish, sar; dis is dc child’s play,” replied 
the Jew. “ I must have my fifteen hundred — all in ?ioot time, sar 
— I am in no hurry — I vish you a very goot morning, Air. Ncwland. 
Ven you vish for more monish to borrow, I shall be liappy to pay 
my respcct-s.” So saying, the Jew walked out of the room, with 
his arm behind his back as usual. 


CHAPTER XXXIU. 


I decide upon Honesty as the best Policy, and what is tnore stranj^e. receive 
legal Advice upon this important point. 

Timothv and J burst into laughter. Really, Timothy,” observed 
I, “it appears that very little art is necessary to deceive the world, 
for in every instance they will deceive, iheuiselves. The tiew is 
off my conscience, at all events, and now lie never will be paid, 
until ” 

“ Until when, Japhet ?” 

“Until I find out my lutlier.” replied I. 

“ Everything is put off till that time arrives, 1 observe,” said 
Timothy. “ Other people will soon be as interested in the search 
as yourself.” 

“ I wish t hey were ; unfortunately, it is a secret, which caimot 
be divulged,” 

A ring at the hell called Timot hy down stairs ; lie returned with 
a letter ; it was IVoin Lord Windei’nu'ar, and ran as follows : — 


“AIy dear Xewlamv- I have been thinking about you ever 
since you left jue tliis morning, and as you appear resolved to pro- 
secute your search, it has occurred to me tliat you should go about 
it in a more systematic Avay. 1 do not mean to say that what I 
now propose will prove of any advantage t o you, but still it may, as 
you will have a very old and very eleven* head to advise with. 1 
refer to Mr, Alasterton, my legal adviser, from whom you had the 
papers wliich led to oui* first acquaintance. He is aw are that you 
were (I beg your pardon) an impostor, as lie has since seen Mr. 
Estcourt. The letter inclosed is foi him, and with that in your 
hand you may face liim boldly, and 1 have no doubt Wt that he 
will assist you all in Ids power, and put you to no expense. Nar- 
rate your whole history to him, and then yon will hear what he 
may propose. He has many secrets, much more important than 
tours. Wishing yon eveiy success that your perseverance deserves, 
believe me, yours very truly, ^ “ Windeemeau.” 

** I believe the advice to be good,” said I, after reading the 
letter. “l am myself at fault, and iiardly know how to proceed. 
1 think I will go at once to the old ^uUeman, Timothy.” 

“It can do no harm^ if it does no good. Two hea(& are better 
than one,” replied Timothy. “ Some secrets are too well kepL 
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and doscrtiiiff a child is one of those which is confided but t® 
few.” 

“ By the bye, Timothy, here have I been, more than so many years 
out of the Toundlin" Tlospital, and have never yet inquireef if any 
one has ever been to reclaim me.” 

“ Very true ; and I tldnk IMl step myself to the workhouse, at St. 
Bridgett’s, and ask wliether any one lias asked about me,” re - 
plied Timothy, with a grin. 

‘'There is anotlier thing tliat I have neglected,” ob.served 1, 
"which is, to imjuire at the address in ColeiuaTi htroet, if there is 
any letter from hlelehior.” 

"I have often thought of him,” replied Timothy. "1 wonder 
w ho he can be— there is another mystery there. I wonder whether 
W'c sliaU ever fall in with him again— and Natt^e, too? ” 

" There’s no saying, Timothy. 1 wonder where that poor fool, 
Philotas, and onr i'ricnd Jumbo, are now'? ” 

The remembrance of the tw'o last personages made us both 
burst out a laughing. 

“Timothy, Tve Ix’en reflecting that my intimacy with poor 
Carbonnell has ratlicr liiiidered than assisted me in my search. 
He found me with a gootl appearance, and he has moulded me 
into a gcmtleman, so far as manners and appearance are concerned ; 
but the constant vortex in wdiich I have been whirled in lus com- 
pany lias prevented me from doing anything. His melancholy 
death has jierhaps hcen fortunate for me. It has left me more 
independent in circ\imstanccs, and more free. 1 must now really 
set to in earnest 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Japlict, bid- did not you say t he. same when 
we first set ofl on our travels, and yet remain more than a year 
with the gipsies ? Did not you make the same resolution when 
we arrived in town, with our pockets full of money, and yet, once 
into fashionable society, think but little, and occasionally, of it? 
Now vou make the same resolution, ana how long w ill vou keep 
it?” _ 

“ Nay, Timothy, that remark is liardly fair ; you kuow^ that the 
subiect is ever in my thoughts.” 

“In your thoughts, 1 grant, very frequently ; but you have stiU 
been led away from the search.” 

“ I grant it ; but I presume that arises from not knowing how 
to proceed. I have a skein to um-avel, and cannot And out an end 
to commence with.” 

“I always thought people commenced with the beginning,” 
replied Tim, laughing. 

“ At all events, I will now try back, and face the old lawyer. 
Do you call at Coleman-street, Tim, and at St. Bridget’s also, if 
yon please.” . 

“As for 8t. Bridget’s, l*ra in no particular hurry about my 
mot her ; if 1 stumble upon her, 1 may pick €er up, but I never 
make diligent search after what, in every probability, wdU not bo 
worth the finding.” 
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Leaving Timothy to go his way, I walked to the house at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, which I had before entered upon the memorable 
occasion of the papers of Estcourt. As before, 1 rang the beU, 
the door swung open, and .1 was once more in the presence of Mr. 
Masterton. 

“ I have a letter, sir,” said 1, bowing, and presenting the letter 
from Lord Windermcar. 

Tlie old gentleman i)e,ered at me tlj rough his spectacles. 
“ Why 1 we have met before — bless me — wliv, you’re the rogue 
that ” 

“ You are perfectly rigid, sir,” interrupted 1. I am the rogue 
who presented the letter IVom Lord Windennear, and who pre- 
sents you with another from the same person ; do me the favour 
to read it, while I take a chair.” 

“ Upon my soul — you impiideni— handsome dog, I must say — 
great pity — come for money, 1 suppose. Well, it’s a sad world,” 
muttered the lawyer, as he broke open the letter of Lord Win- 
dermear. 

I made no reply, but w'atchcd his counlenauce, wdiich changed 
to that of an expression of surprise. “ Had his lordship sent me 
a request to have you hanged, if possible,” said Mr. Masterton, 
“ I should have felt no surprise ; but in this letter he praises you, 
and desires me to render you all the service in my power. I can’t 
understand it.” 

"No, sir ; but if you have leisure to listen to me, you will then 
ilnd t/hat, in this world, we may be deceived by appearances.” 

“ Well, and so I was, wlien I first saw yon ; 1 never could have 
believed you to be— but never mind.” 

" Perhaps, sir, in an hour or two you will again alter your opinion. 
Are you at leisure, or will yon make an a])pointiueiit for some 
future day f ” 

"Mr. Newland, I am not at leisure —I never was more busy; 
and if you bad come on any legal business, I should have pilt you 
off for three or four days, at least ; hut my curiosity is so raised, 
that I am determined that I tvill indulge it at the expense of my 
interest. I will turn the key, and then you will oblige me by uu- 
ravelliug what, at present, is to me as curious as it is wholly 
incomprehensible.” 


CHAPTEE XXXrV. 

1 attempt to profit ^ Intolfigenoo X .«nd throw a Lady into 

, ' ":"Hyateidcsa. 

In about three hours 1 had narra^ the history of my life, up to 
fhe very day, almost as spnoh detaSed it has been to the reader. 
" And now, Mr, Masterton.” said I, ’'to I wound up my narrative, 

do you tmnk that I deserve the ^ * 

to me when I eaoie in f ” 
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” Upon my word, Mr. Newland, I hardly know what to say ; 
hut 1 like to tell the truth. 'J’o say that you have been quite 
honest, would not be correct-~a rogue, to a certain degree, you 
have been, but you have been the rogue ot* cireuvnstances. I can 
only say this, that there arc greater rogues tliaii you, whose cha- 
racters arc unblemished in the world — that most people in your 
peculiar situation would have been much greater rogues ; and, 
lastly, tliat rogiic or not rogue> I have great pleasure in taking you 
by the hand, and will do all I possibly can to serve von— and 
that for your own sake. Your search after your parents I consider 
vilmost tantainount to a wild-goose chase ; but still, as your hap- 
piness depends upon it, 1 suppose it must be carried on ; but you 
must allow me time for retlection. I will consider what ma^v be 
the most judicious method of proceeding. Can yon dine tete-a- 
ttte with me here on Friday, and we then will talk over the 
matter ? ” , 

“ On Friday, sir ; I am afraid that I am eTigaged to Lady Mael- 
strom • but that is of no consecpience — I will wite an excuse to 
her ladyship,” 

“.Lady Maelstrom ! how very odd that you should bring up her 
name after our conversation.” 

“Why so, my dear sir? ” 

“ Why ! ” replied Mr. Masterton, chuckling ; “ because — recol- 
lect, it is a secret, Mr. Newland— I remember some twenty years 
ago, when she was a girl of eighteen, before she married, she had 
a faux pas, and I was called in about a settlement for the 
maintenance of the cliild.” 

“ Is it possible, sir ? ” replied I, anxiously. 

“ Yes, she was violently attached In a young officer, without 
money, hut of good family; some say it was a private marriage, 
others, that he was — a rascal. It. was all hushed up ; but he was 
obliged by the friends, beibi*c In*, left for the West Indies, to sign 
a deed of maintenance, and 1 was the party called in. I never 
heard any more aboqt it. The officer’s name was Warrender : he 
died of the yellow fever, I believe, and after his death she married 
Lord Maelstrom.” 

“ He is dead, then ” replied I, mounifull . 

“Well, that cannot affect you, my good fellow. On Friday, 
then, at six o’clock precisely. Good afternoon, Mr. Newland.*’ 

I shook hands with the old gentleman, and returned home, but 
Drain whirled with the fear of a confirmation of that which 
Mr. Masterton had so carotessiy conveyed.^ Anythii^ like a 
possibility, immediately was swells to a certainty in my imagina- 
tion, so ardent and heated on the one subjoet ; and as soon as I 
regained my room, I threw mysmf on the and fell into a deep 
reverie. I tried to appixuami^ the features of Lady Maelstrom 
to mine, but all the m the world ootdd not effect that * 

but still, I might he like my father— but ro)[ father was dead, and 
that threw a cnill over the whole glowing picture which 1 had, as 
usual, conjured up; besides, it asserted tludX was bom in 
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wedlock, aiid there was a doubt relative to the marriage of her 
ladyship. 

After a long cogit ation I juniped up, seized my Imt, and set olF 
for Grosvenor Square, determining to ask a private interview with 
tier ladyship, and at once end my harassing doubts and surmises. 
1 think there could not be a greater proof of my madness thaik 
my venturing to attack a lady of forty upon the irregularit ies of 
her youth, and to question her upon a subject which had been 
confided but to two or three, and she imagined had been long 
forgotten : but this never struck m(‘ ; all considerations were 
levelled in my ardent juirsuit. T walked tlirongli the streets at a 
rapid pace, the crowd passed by me as shadows, 1 neitber saw nor 
distinguished them; 1 was deco in reverie as lo the best way of 
breaking tlie subject to iicr lad^'Ship, for, not uithstanding my 
monomania, 1 perceived it to be a point of grcait delicacy. After 
having overf urned about twenty p(‘opl(‘ in my mad eareei’, I arrived 
at the door and knocked. J\'ly bearl heat almosi as liard against 
my ribs with excitement. 

“ Is her ladyship at home ? 

‘‘ Yes, sir.”* . 

I was ushered into the dniwiiig-roo/n, and ibund her silting 
with two of licr nieces, the Misses Fairfax. 

‘^Mr. Newland, you have been quite a stranger,” said her lady- 
ship, as 1 walkea up to her and made my obeisance. “I did 
intend to scold you well ; but I suppose that sad affair of ]>oor 
Major Carboimell’s has been a heavy blow to yon —you were so 
iiitirnate—lived together, 1 believe, did you not ? However, you 
have not so muck cause to regi'et, for he was not a very proper 
companion for young men like you ; to tell yon the trutli, 1 cou- 
sider it as a fortunate circumstance tliat he w as removed, for he 
would, by degrees, have led you into Jill maimer of mischief, and 
have persuaded you to squander your fortune. ] did at one time 
think of giving you a liint, but it. w'as a delicate point . Now that 
he is gone, I tell you very candidly tliat you iiavc had au escape. 
A young man like you, Mr. New^Jand, who could command aii 
alliance into the highest yes, the very higlie.st families — and let 
me tell you, Mr. Newland, that there is nothing like connection — 
money is of no consequence to you, but connection, Mr, Newland, 
is what you should look for— connection with some high family., 
and then you wiU do well. I should like to see you settled— well 
settled, 1 mean, Mr, Newland. Now that you are rid of tlie 
rawor, who has ruined many young men in his time, I trust you 
will seriously tliink of settling down into a married man. Cecilifi,. 
my dear, show your tambour work to Mr. Newland, and ask him 
his ^imon. Is it hot beautiful, Mr. Newland P ” 

‘‘Extremely beautiful, indeed replied I, glad at last 

that her kdyship allowed me to speak a word. 

“Enmia, my dear, ;st)u look pale, you must go out into the air^ 
Gro, children, put your homiets on and take a turn in the garden ; 
when the carnage comes round I will send for you ” 
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Tbc young ladies quitted tlie room. “ Nice iuuoceiit gids, Mr. 
Kevvland; but you arc not partial to blondes, I believe?’' 

“ Indeed, Lady Matdslrom. 1 iulinitcly prefer tlie blonde to the 
brunette/’ 

“That proves your taste, Mr. Newlaiid. The Fairfaxes are of 
a very old family — Saxon, Mr. NT'vvland. Fairfax is Saxon for 
light liair. Is it not renia,rhable that they should be blondes to 
this day? Piu-e blood, Mr. Ncvvlaiid. You, of course, have 
heard of General Lairiaxiii the time of Cromwell. lie was their 
direct ancestor— an excellent lamily, and highly connected, Mr. 
Ncwland. You arc aware that tlusy are iny nieces. My sister 
married Mr. Laii fax." 

I paid the Alisses Lairfax the compliments which I thought 
they rcaUy deserved, for they were very pretty, amiable girls, and 
required no putiing on the part of her ladyship ; and then I com- 
menced. “ Your ladyship lias (‘xpressed such kind wishes towards 
me, that ] cannot be sudicienlly grateful; but, perhaps, your 
ladyship may think me romantic, I am resolved never to marry, 
‘C.'seept for love." 

“Avery excellent resolve, Air. Ncwland; there are few young 
men who care about love now-a-days, but I consider that love is a 
great securit y for happiness in the wedded state." 

“ True, madam, and what can be more delightful than a first 
at tachment ? 1 appeal to your ladyship, was ^ not your first 
-iittachmcnt the most delightful — are not tlie reminiscences most 
lasting— do you not, even now, call to mind those halcyon days 
when love was all and everything ?" 

“ Aly days of romance are long past, Air. Newland,” replied her 
ladyship ; “ indeed 1 never had much romance in my composition. 
I niarncd Lord Alaclstrom for the connection, and 1 loved him 
pretty well, that is, soberly. Air. Ncwland. I mean, I loved 
him quite enough to many him, and to obey my pai’enls, that 
is -all." 

“ Blit, my dear Lady Alaclstrom, I did not refer to your mai'riage 
with his lordship ; 1 referred to your first love." 

“ Aly first love, Mr. Newland; pray what do you mean?” replied 
her ladyship, looking very hard at me. 

“ Your kclphip need not be ashamed of it. Our hearts are not 
in our own keeping, nor can we always control our passions. 1 
have but to mention the name of Warrender." 

“ Warrender ! ” shrieked her ladyship. “ Pray, Mr. Newland," 
continued her ladyship, recovering herself, “who gave you that 
piece of information?" 

“ My dear Lady Maelstrom, pray do not be displeased with me, 
but I am very particularly interested in this affair. Your love for 
Mr. Warrender, long before your marrit^e, is well known to me ; 
and it is to that love, to whicn 1 referred, when I asked you if it 
was not most delightful.” 

“Well, Mr. Newland,*^ replied her ladyship, “how you have 
obtained the knowledge I know not, but there was, I acknowledge, 
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a trifling flirtation with Edward Warrender and me— but I wa» 
young, verv young, at that time.” 

“1 grant it ; and do not, for a moment, imagine that I intend 
to blame ypur ladyship ; but, as I before said, madam, I am much 
interested in the business ” 

“ What interest can you have with a little flirt ation of mine, 
which took place before you were born, I cannot imagine, Mr. 
Newland.” 

“ It is because it took place before 1 was born, that. 1 tcel 
so much interest.” 

“I cannot understand you, Mr. jMcwland, and I think we had 
better eluuigc the subject.” 

‘' Excuse me, madaifl, but 1 must, reciuest to continue it: a 
little longer. Is Mr. Warrender dead or not ? Did lie die in the 
West Indies ? ” 

“ Yon appear to be very curious on t,liis subject, Mr. Newland ; 
I hardly can tell. Yf^s, now [ recollect, iie did die of the yellow 
fever, 1 think— but I have quite forgotten all about it— and I s^Il 
answer no more questions ; if you were not a favourite of mine, 
Mr. Newland, I sJiould say that you avcvc very impertinent.” 

Tlicn, your ladyship, I will imt but one more (|ucstion, and 
that one I must put with youi* penuission.” 

“1 shovdd tliink, aftci what I have said, Mr. Newland, that you 
might drop the subject .” 

I will, your ladyship, immediately ; but pardon me the 
question ” 

Weil, Mr. Newland ?” 

“ Do not be angry with me ” 

** Well ?” exclaimed her ladyship, who appeared alarmed. 

“Nothing but the most important and imperative reasons could 
induce me to ask the question,” (her ladyship gasped for breath, 
and could not speak) — I stammered, but at last I brought it out. 
“ What has become of — of — of the sweet idedge of your love. 
Lady Maelstrpm ?” 

Her ladyship coloured up with rage, raised up her clenched 
baud, and then fell back in violent hysterics. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

1 ^repair tto Damage, and makes thiogs worse— Plot and Counterplot— Tim 
tfains a Watch by setting Watch upon his Tongue. 

I HAioiLy knew how to act — if I tSilled the servants, my interview 
would be at an end, and I was find out the truth— for 

the same reason, i did imt for water. Some vases 

with flowers were on the li&lo ; I p^ iout the flowers, and threw 
the water in her face, but they had been in the water some time, 
and had disclonred it green. Her ladpship's dress was a high silk 
gown, of a bright slate colour, and was immediately spoiled ; but 
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this was no time to stand upon trifles. I seized hold of a glass 
bottle, fancying, in my hurry, it was eau de cologne or some essence, 
and poured a little into her month ; unfortunately, it was a bottle 
of marking ink, vvliich lier ladyship, who was very economical, 
had on the table in disguise. I perceived my error, and Ikad 
recourse to another vase of flowers, pouring a large quantity of the 
green water down her throat. Whether the unusual remedies had an 
effect, or not, 1 cannot tell, but her ladysliip gradually revived, and, 
as she leant back on the sofa, sobbing every now and then, coiw 
vulsivcly, 1 poured ini.o licr car a thousand apologies, lultil J 
tliought she was composed eiioiigb to listen to me. 

“Your ladyship’s maternal feelings,” said I. 

“ It’s all a calumny ! a base lie, sir !” shrieked she. 

“ hJay, nay, wdiy be asliamod oi a youthful passion ; why deny 
Avliat Avas in itself ci'ccbtabio to your unsophisticated mind? Docs 
not your heart, ca'Cii now, ycairnto eiubiaee your son — Avillnot you 
bless ]nc if 1 Inuiig him to your Icet— will not you bless your son> 
and receive him with delight ? ” 

“Jt Avas a girl,” sereaiued licr ladyship, forgetting iierself, and 
again falling into hysterics. 

“ A girl [ ” replied I ; “ tlieai 1 have lost my time, and it is no 
use my remaining lie re.” 

Mortified at the intelligence Avliicli oveillirew my hopes; and 
castle-buildings, I seizcil my bat, descended the stairs, and quitted 
the lioiise ; in my liuny and confusion quite forgetting to call the 
servants to her ladyship’s assistance, fortunately, 1 perceived the 
Misses f airfax close to the iron railing of the garden. I crossed 
the road, Avished tlicm good*by, and told them that I thought Lady 
Maelstrom looked very ill, and tJiey had better go in to her. I 
then thrcAv myself into the flrst hackney-coach, and drove home. 
1 found Timothy had arrived before me, and I narrated all that 
had passed. 

“ lou will never be able to go there again,” observed Timothy, 
“ and depend upon it, she Avill be your enemy through life. I 
wish you had not said an^hing to her.” 

“ What is done cannot be undone ; but recollect, that if she can 
talk, I can talk also.” 

“Will she not be afraid?” 

“ Yes, openly, she will ; and open attacks can be parried*” 

“ Very true.” 

“ But it Avill be as well to pacify her, if I can. 1 wfll imte to 
her.” I sat down and wrote as follows 

My dear Lady am so astonished aad alariped 

at the situation I put you ia, bjf tut impertinence and folly, that I 
hardly know how to apologise. fact that looking over some 
of my father’s old letters. I foufl4 many ^dm Warrender, in which 
he spoke of an affair witn a young lady, and I read the name as 
your maiden name, and also discovered Avhere the offspring was to 
be found. On re-examination, for your innocence was too evident 
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at our meeting to admit of a doubt, I find that the name, although 
something like yours, is spelt very differently^ and that I must liave 
been led into an unpardonable error. What can I say, except that 
I throw myself on your mercy ? 1 dare not appear before you 
iigam. I leave town to-morrow ; but if you can pardon my folly 
;md impertinence, and allow me to pay my respects when London 
is full again, and time shall have softened down your just anger, 
write me one line to that eflect, and yon will relieve the burdened 
conscience of yours most truly, 

“J. Newland/' 

“ There, Tiin,'" said I, as I finished reading it over, “take that 
as a sop to the old Cerberus. She may think it prudent, as I have 
talked of letters, to believe me and make friends. 1 will not 
trust licr, nevertheless.'' 

Tim went away, and ’N cry soon retui-ned with an answer. 

“ You are afoolisli madcap, and I ought to shut my doors against 
you ; you have half killed me--spoilt my gown, and 1 am ooliged 
to keep my bed. Ecmember, in future, to be sure of the rigid 
name before you make au assertion. As for forgiving you, I shall 
think of it, and wiien you return to town, you may call and receive 
my sentence, Cecilia was quite frigldened, poor dear girl : what 
a dear aflectionate child she is! — she is a treasure to me, and I 
don't think 1 ever could part with her. She sends her regards. 

“ Yours, “ C. Maelstrpm." 

“ Come, Timoiliy, at all events this is better than I expected — 
hut now ril tell you w^t I propose to do. Ilarcourt was with 

me yesterday, and he wishes me to go down witli him to . 

There will be the assizes, and the county hall, and a great deal of 
■gaiety, and 1 liave an idea that it is just as w'ell to beat the county 
AS the town. 1 dine with Mr. Masterton on Lriday. On Saturday 
I will go down and see Flcta, and on Tuesday or Wednesday I will 
start with Harconrt to his father's, where he has promised me a 
hearty welcome. Was there anything at Coleman Street P " 

“ Yes, sir; Mr. Iving said that he had iust received a letter from 
your correspondent, and that he wishea to know if the little girl 
was well ; 1 told him that she was. Mr. Iving laid the letter down 
On llie desk, and I read the post-mark, Dublm." 

*‘I)ublm " replied I. “I should like to find out who Melchior 
is—and so 1 will as soon as I can,” 

‘*WeU, sir, I have not finished mv story. Mr. Iving said^ 
‘ My cori’espondent wishes to know wnether the education of the 
little girl is attended to ? * ‘ replied I, ‘ it is.’ ‘ Is she at 
iBchoolP’ ‘Yes, she has been at school ever since we have been 
in London.’ ‘ Where is she at sdiool V inquired lie. Now, sir, as 
I never was asked that question by him before. I did not know 
whether I ought to give au answer, so I replied that I did not 
ioiow. ‘ Yon know whether she is in London or not, do you not P 
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*How should I ?* replied I, ‘master had put her to school beforo 
I put ou his liveries.’ ‘ Docs he never go to see her ? ’ inquired he* 
‘ 1 supi ose so/ said I. ‘ Then you really know nothing about it ? 
Then look you, my lad, 1 am anxious to find out where she is at 
school, and the name of the people ; and if you will find out the 
direction lor me, it will b(; money in your pocket, that's cdl.’ 
‘ Um,’ replitwi 1 ‘ but how much?’ ‘ Wiiy, more than you think 
for, my man it vill be a ten-pound n)te.' ‘That alters the case," 
replied I; ‘n>w think ag:iin, I have an idea that I do irmcynber 
seeing her address on a letter my master wrote to her ’ ' A.y/ 
replied Mr. Iviiig, ‘it’s astonishing how i: om y sharp(ns the me 
mory. i’li keep to my bargain; give mt tht address, an 1 here's 
the ten-pound note.' ‘ I’m afraid that my master will be angi7,' 
said L as if I did not much like to tell him. ‘Your master 'viil 
never know anything about it, and you may seiwe a long time before 
he gives you a ten-pound note above your wages.’ ‘^Tliat’s very 
true,’ said I, ‘sarvice is no inheritance. Well, then, give me the 
money, and I’ll write it down.’” 

“And did you give it ? ” mtermoted I. 

“ Stop a inonKUit, sir, and you shall liear. I wi'ote down the 
address of that large school at Kensington, which wc pass when 
we go to Air. Aubrey White’s.” 

“ vVIiat that tremendous large board with yellow letters — Mrs. 
Let — what is it ? ” 

“ Mrs. Lipscombe’s seminaiy — always read the board every 
time I go up and down. I gave him the address, Aliss Johnson, 
at Mrs. Lipscombe’s seminary, Kensington. Well— and here’s the 
ten-pound note, sir, which I have fairly earned.” 

“Fairly earned, Tim F ” 

“Yes, fairly earned ; for it is all fair to cheat those who would 
cheat you.” 

“ I cannot altogether agree witli yon on that point, Tim ; but it 
certainly is no more than tln'y deserve ; but this is matter for re- 
flection. Why should Melchior wish to find out her address \vithout 
my knowledge ? Depend upon it, there is something wrong.” 

“That’s what I said to myself coming home; and 1 made up 
my mind that, for some reason or another, he wishes to regain 
possession of her.” 

“ I entertain the same idea, Timothy, and I am glad yon have 
disappointed him. I will take care that they shall not find her 
out, now that I am upon my guard.” 

“But, sir^ I wish to draw one good moral from this circum- 
stance; which is, that if you had been served by any common 
footman, your interest wouw}, in all probability^ have been sacrificed 
to the ten-poimd note : and that, not only in this instance, but 
in many others, I did. a very wise thing in taking my present 
situation.” 

“ I am but too well aware of that, Tim, my de^ fellow,” said I, 
extending my hand, “ and depend upon it, that if I rise, you do* 
You know me well enough by this time/* 
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“Yes, I do, Japhet, aaid had rather serve you than the first 
nobleman in the land. Tm goin#? to purchase a watch with this 
ten-pound note, and I never shall look at it without remembering 
the advantage of keeping a watch over my tongue.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 

r fall Tcry mnch in I^ove with Honesty, because 1 find that it is well received 

in the World — And to prove my Honesty, inform the 'whole World that 

Honest I have never been. 

1 I'UOVED tbo will of Major Carboimell, in which there was no 
difficulty; and tlicu I sat dovrn to oousulcr in what way I might 
befet husband niy resources. The house vviu^ in good repair, and 
well furnished. At the time that 1 lived with tjie major, we had 
our drawing-room, and his bed-room, and another room equally 
large, used as his dressing-room, on the first floor. The second 
floor was appi'opriated fo me, and the sitting-room was used as a 
diniijg-rooni when v/e diiipd at home, which was but seldom. The 
basement was let as a slioj), at one liundred poiauis per annum ; but 
we had a private door for entrance, and the kitelieiis and attics. 
1 resolved, to retain only the first floor, and let the remainder of 
the house: and 1 very soon got a tenant at sixty pounds per 
annum. Tlie att ics were apxnopriated to Timothy, and the servants 
belonging to the lodger. 

After having disposed of what was no service to me, I found 
that, deducting the thousand pounds paid into the banker’s, for 
Lord Winderinear, I bad a little above three thousand pounds in 
ready inoney, and wliat to do witli this I could not wxll decide. 
I applied to Mr. Masterton, stating the exact amount of my 
finances, on the day that I dined with him, and lie replied, “You 
have two good tenants, bringing you in one hundred and sixty 
pounds per aTmurn— il‘ this money is put out on mortgage. 1 can 
procure you five per cent., which will be one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum. Now tlie (juestion is, do you thinlv that you 
can live upon three hundred and ten pounds per annum ? lou 
have no rent to pav ; and 1 sliould think that, as you are not at 
any great expense for a servant, you might, with economy, do very* 
well. Reoolleet, that if your money is lent on mortgage, you wdli 
hot be able to obtain it at a moment’s warning. So refleet well 
l^fore yoh decide.” 

I exulted with Timothy, and agreed to lend the money, 
reserving about two hundred pounds tqjfo on with, until I should 
receive my rents and interests 4^ w^ lriday 1 went to dine with 
Mr. Masterton, and wraW wmi Jiad pas^d between me and 
I^ady Maelstrom. He was very much diverted, and laughed 
immoderately. “ Upon my faith, Mr. Newlan^ but you have a 
mgular species of madness; you first attack Lord Windermear, 
tiien a bishop, and, to crown all you attaek a dowager peercaa. 
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I must acknowledge, that if you do not find out your parents, it 
will not be for want of incjuiry. Altogether, you are a most sin^' 
gular character* your liistory is most singular^ and your good 
fortune is equally so. You have made more friends before you 
have come to age, tlian most people do in their whole lives. You 
comnience the world witli nothing, and here you ar% tirith almost 
a competence—have paid olf a loan of one 1housSkllid^;^illid^ which 
was not required — avid are moving in the best soefetjr, ^ Now the 
only di’a whack I perceive in all this is, that you are jn society 
under false colours, having made people suppose that you ai!^ pos- 
sessed of a large fortune."'' 

It was not exactly my assertion, sir,’* 

“ No, I grant, not exactly ; but you have been a party to it, and 
I cannot aliovv.lhat there is any difference. Now, do you mean 
to allow this supposition to remain un contradicted ? ” 

“ I hardly know what to say, sir ; if 1 were to sUte tliat I have 
nothing byit a bare conipciencc, it will be only injurious to the 
memory of Major Carbonnell. All the world will suppose tliat he 
has ruined me, and tliat 1 had the fort, vine, v/hereas, on the con- 
trary, it is to liim that I am indetited for my present favourable 
position.” 

“ Tliat may be very t,rue, Mr. Newland ; but if I am to consider 
you as my protege, and I may add, the 'protege of Lord Ay inder- 
mear, I must make you quite honed — I wiU be no party to fraud in 
any shape. Are you prepared to resign your borrowed plumes, 
and appear before the world as you really arc F ” 

‘‘There is but one inducement, sir, for me to wish that the 
world may still deceive themsclvcs.^ I may be thrown out of 
society, and lose the oppoi'timity of discovering my parents.” 

“ And pray, 'Mr. Newland, which do you think is more likely to 
tend to the discovery, a general knowledge that- you are a foundling 
in search of your parents, or your present inethod, of taxing every- 
body upon susiiicipn. If your nsrents wish to reclaim you, they 
will then have their eyes directed towards you, from your position 
being known ; and I will add, tlierc are few parents who will not 
be jproud of you as a son. You will have the patronage of Lord 
Windermear, which will always secure you a position in society, 
and the good wishes of all, although, 1 grant, that such worldly 
people as Lady Maelstrom m^y strike your name off their porter’s 
list. You will, moreover, have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the friends which you make have not been made under colours 
and appearances, and a still farther satisfaction, arisilig from a 
good conscience.*" ‘ y * 

“ I am convinced, sir^ rUnd J tiumk you fdt, your advice. I will 
now be guided by you m 

“ Give me your hand, my good lad, I now will be yoar Mend to 
the utmost of my power.” 

“I only wish, sir ” replied I, much affboted, “that yoa weare 
lOso iny father,” 

K 8 
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” Tliank you for tlic wish, as it implies that you have a good 
opinion of me. What do you mean to do ? ” 

“ 1 have promised my friend Mr. Harcourt to go down with him 
to liis father’s.'^ 

“Well?” 

“ And before I go I will undeceive him.” 

“ You are right ; you will then find wlicther he is a friend to you 
or to your supposed ten thousand pounds per annum. I have been 
rellecting, and 1 am not aware that aiiytliiiig else ean be done at 
present than acknowledging to the world who you really arc, which 
IS more likely to tend to the discovery of your parents than any 
otlicr means, but at the same time 1 shall not be idle. All we 
lawyers hav(5 among ns strange secrets, and among my fraternity, 
to wliom i sliall speak openly, I think it possible that something 
jnay be foniul out which may serve as a clue. Do not be annoyed 
at being cut by many, when your history is known; those who cut 
you are those whose ac([uaintance and friendship are not worth 
having; it will unmask your flatterers from your friends, and you 
will nut repent of your having been lioncst ; in the end, it is the 
best ])oiioy, even iiwv worldly point of view. Come to me as often 
as you [)leas(j ; 1 am always at hon:e to you, and always your 
friend.” 

8uch was the result of my dinner with Mr. Masterton, which I 
narrated to Timothy as soon as I returned home. “ Well, Japhet, 
1 t hink you liave IVjund a real friend in Mr. Masterton, mid I am 
glad tluit you have decided upon following his advice. As for me, 
1 am not under false colours, 1 am in my right situation, and wish 
no more.” 

In pursuance of my ])rOTnise to Mr. Masterton, 1 called upon 
Harcourt the next morning, and after stating my intention to go 
down for a day or two into the country to see a little girl who was 
under my care, 1 said to liiin, “ Harcourt, us long as we were only 
towm acquaintances, mixing in society, and under no peculiar 
obligation to each other. I did not think it worthwhile to undeceive 
yon on a point in which Major Carbonnell was deceived himself, 
and has deceived oiiicrs ; but now that you have offered to intro- 
du(’e me into the bosom of your family, I cannot allow you to 
remain in en-or. I t is generally supposed that I am about to enter 
into a large property when I come of age ; now. so far from that 
being the case, 1 have nothing in the world but a bare competence, 
and the friendship of Lord Windermear. In fact, I am a deserted 
child, ignorant of my parents, and most anxious to discover them, 
as I have every reason to suppose that l am of no mean birth. I 
tell you this candidly^ and unless you renew the invitation, shall 
consider that it has not been give^»” 

Harcourt remained a short time without answering. “You 
^ally have astonished me, Newland; but,” continued he, extend- 
ing his haM, “ I atoire— I respect you, and I feel that I shall 
like you better. With ten thousand pounds a year, you were 
atoove me— now wc are but equals. I, as a younger biother, have 
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but a bare competence, a« well as you ; and as for parents--for the 
Ijenefit 1 now' aerive from them, I might as well have none, Not 
but my father is a worthy, fine old gentlemai^ but the estates are 
('utailcd; he is obliged to keep up his position in society, and he 
lias a large family to provide for, and ho can do no more. You 
liave indeed an nneommon moral courage to have made this con- 
fession. Do you wish it to be kept a secret ? ” 

“ On the contrary, I wish tiic truth to bo known.” 

“ I am glad that you say so, rts I have mentioned you i\s a young 
man of large fortune to my fatlun*; but 1 feel coiivmct>d, when I 
tell him this conversaticni, he will be much more pleased in taking 
\ ou by the hand, than if you were to come down and iiropose to 
one of my sisters. 1 repeat the invitation with double tlie pleasure 
that I gave it at first.” 

“ T thank you, Ilareonrl,/’ replied I; “some dav T will tell you 
more. 1 must not expect, however, that everybody will jirovc 
themselves as noble in ideas as yourself.” 

“ Perhaps not, but never mind that. On Priday next, then, we 
start.” 

Agreed.” I shook hands and left lum. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

I try back to recover the lost Scent, and discover, to my Astonishment, that I 
have been Transported for Forgery. 

The behaviour of llarcourt was certainly a good encouragement, 
and had I been w'avering in my promise to Mr. Masterton, w'ould 
have encouraged ine to proceed. I returned honie with a light 
heart and a pleasing satisfaction, from the conviction that I had 
done right. The next inoriiing I set off for — y, and, as it was 
a long while since 1 had seen Eleta, our mectbig was a source 
of delight on both sides. I found her very much growm aUd 
improved. She was approaching her tifteenth year, as nearly aa 
we could guess — of course her exact age was a myster}". Her 
mind was equally expanded. Her mistress praised her docility 
and application, and wished to know whether I intended that she 
should be taught music and drawing, for both of which she had 
shown a decided taste. To this I immediately consented, and 
Eleta hung on my shoulder and embraced me for the indulgence. 
She was now fast approaching to womanhood, and my feelings 
towards her were more intense than ever. I took the chain of 
coral and gold beads from her neck, telling her that I must put it 
into a secure place, as much depended upon them. She was curi- 
ous to know why, hut I woidd not enter into the subject at that 
time. One caution I gave her, in case, by any chance, her retreat 
should be discovered by the companions of Melchior, which was, 
that without I myself came, she was, on no account, tO; leave the 
school, even if a letter from me was produced, requesting her to 
come, unless that letter was delivered by Timothy. I gave the 
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same dkeciions to her mistress, paid up her schooling? and 
(xpenses, Mi th^ left her, promismi]^ not to he so loni? before 1 
yaw her again- On my return to 1f)wn 1 deposit’d the neeklace 
with Mr. Masterton, who locked it up carefully in his iron safe. 

On the Priday, as agreed, iinreouit and I, accompanied by 
Timothy and llareourt’s servant, started on the outside of tlie 

> oacb, its younger btolliors v ually eon\c\ themselves, for his 

duel's seat in^ shiic, aud arrived tliere in time for dinner. ^ 1 

was kindly received by old Air Jlareoiirt and his family, con^sist- 
ng of Ids wife and three amiable and beautiful giil: But on the 
eeond day, durmir whicli interval 1 piesnnic llaLC'onrt had an 

> piiortiinily of undeceiving his Jailer, 1 u as deliohted to peieeive 
siat the old gentleman’s warmth oJ behaviour tow arils me was 
ncuaeed 1 umained there Jbr a foitnigld, aud never was so 
dappy 1 Was ‘•oon on the most iidiniate teinis with thewdiole 
'uiuiJ), and w. ti(.t(fd as if 1 ladonged to it. \et when 1 W'ent 
(t bed every ui dit, L l)(‘eain(“ more and ukic inelaiuhnlv. 1 felt 
nhat a dehuld li must be (o havcp iienK, m ler'', and bic ruls the 
1 osom efalimilyto retire into, to iluucwith it your pleasiu'cs 
'^ud >(air pains; and tlic tears oltmi ran down my clnuks, and 
moistened tiiv i)illow, when J iuul, not an hour befoi'e, licen tJic 
iiappii'sl of the liappy, and the ga^e'>i of the g<iv. In a family 
imrly, there is nothing so amusing as aii> little talent out of the 
fieneral way, and my performances and ti iel.s on cards, &e , in which 
alclcliior had made me micli an adept, w( le now brought forw'ard 
asa‘ourc(' of innocent gratitleat ion When I quitted, 1 had a 
general and hearty welcome to the house iiom the parents; and 
t!ie eyes of the amiable girls, as w^ell as mine, were not exactly dry, 
as wc bade each other farewell. 

“ You told your father, ilarcourt,’ did you not ? ” 

“ Yes, and the whole of them, Japh^l ; and you must acknow- 
ledge, tliat in their estimation you din not sutfer. Aly father is 
pleased with our intimacy, and advises me to cultivate it. To 
prove to you that I am anxious so to do, 1 have a proposal to 
make. I know your house as well as you do, and that you have 
reserved only the first lioor for yourself - but there arc two good 
rooms on the first floor, and you can dispense with a dressing- 
room. Suppose We club together. It will be a saving to ns both, 
as poor Car Donnell said when he took you in.” 

^ YVith all my heart, i am delighted with the proposal.” 

Harconrt then stated what it was his intention to offer for his 
ahare of the apartment : the ollmr expenses to be divided, and his 
servant dismissed. I hardly ne^ that we did not disagree, 
and before I had been a week in toi^ wc were living together. 
My internew with Mr. Mastertoi^# mid subsequent events, had 
me forget to call on the gov^cife of the Boundling Hospital, 
to ascertain whether there had bhen any inquiries after me. On 
lay return to town I went there, and finding that there was a 
meeting to be held on the next day, I presented myself. I was 
introduced into the room where they were assembled., 
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“You wisli to Speak with tiie governors of the Hospital, I 
understand/' said the presiding governor, 

“ Yes, sir/’ replied 1 ; “ 1 have eome to ask vi^ther an inquiry 
lias been made alter one of the innialea of this clumty, of the naino 
of Japhet Rowland.” 

“ Japhct Newiand ? ” 

“ If yon recollect, sir, be was hound to an apothecary of the 
name of Copliagus, in consequence of some money which was lefi 
with him as an infanl, inclosed in a Iciler, in which it was said 
(bat he would be reclaimed if circumsiauccs permiited/’ 

“I recollect it pcrlecily Avell — it is now about six years back. 

1 think: there was some inquiry, was there not, Mr. G ? ” 

“1 think that there was, about a }car and a half ago; butwc 
will scud for the seereTary, and refer to the ininnlcs 

Yly heart beat quick, and the perspiration bedewed my foreliead, 
when 1 lieard this mti'Uigenee. At last, my emotion was so great, 
'hat 1 felt faint. “ You are ill, sir,” said one of the gentlemen : 
“ quick—a glass of water.” 

The attendant bi ought a glass of water, which I drank, and 
101*01 ered myself. “ You appear to he much interested in this 
young man’s welfare ” 

“ 1 am, sir,” replied J ; “no one can be more so.” 

Th(' secretary now made liis appearan'ee with the register, and 
after 1 urniiig over the k'aves, reaa as folUnvs : — “ August the 16th, 

a gentleman came to irKpiire after an infant left here, of the 

name ot tlapliel, wntli whom money had been deposited — Japhet, 
christened by order of the goveriiors, Japhet Newiand— referre a 
io the shop of ^^Ir. Copliagus Smilliiicld Market. lie returned 
Tie next day, saving that Mr. Cophagns had retired from business 
— that 1 lie partu's m t h(‘ shop knew not lung for certain, but believed 
That the said Japhet Newiand liad been transportea for life for 
forgery, about a year before.” 

“Goad lieavens ! what an infamous assertion!” exclaimed 1, 
clasping my hands. 

“ On reference back to the calendar, we observed that one J. 
Newiand was transported for such mi offence. Query ? ” 

“It must have been some other person; but tins has arisen 
from the vindictive feeling of t hose two scoundrels who served 
under Pleggit,” cried 1. 

“ How can yon possibly tell, sir ?” mildly observed one of the 
governors. 

“ How can I telL sir!” replied I, starting from my cdiair. 
“ Why, I am Japhet mn?laii4mysc]ft 
“ Yon, sir,” replied the governor, surveying my fashionable 
cxteiior, my chains, andla^terie. - v 
“ Yes, sir, 1 am the JapSfif^Newlimdlmmgbt up in this asylum, 
and who was apprenticed to Mx. Copbagus/ 

“ Probably, fhen, sir/’ replied the president, “ you are the Mr. 
Newiand whose name appears at all the fasliionable parties in 
high life?” 
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“ 1 believe that l am the same person, sir.” 

I 'wish you joy upon your success in tlic world, sir. It would 
not appear that it can be. very important to you to discover your 
parents.” 

" Sir,’^ replied I, you have n(^vcr known wliat it is to feel the 
want oi parents and 1‘vicnds. I’ort uiiat (* as you may consider me 
to be — and 1 acknowledge I have every reason to be grateful for 
my uncxxjectcd rise in life — I would, at tliis inoment, give u^) all 
that I am worth, resume iny hoiindling dress, and bo turned out a 
beggar, if I could but discover the authors of my existence.” — 1 
then bowed low to the governors, and (piittcd the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Mischief Brewing — Timothy and I set our Wits to w ork, and he resumes hhs 
t)ld Trofession of a Gipsy. 

1 HASTENED liomc 'witli fccUngs too painful to be described. ^ I 
liad a soreness at my heart, an oppression on my spirits, which 
weighed me down. .1 liad but one wish — that I was dead. I had 
already imparted to Harcourt the liistory of my life ; and when I 
came in, 1 threw myself upon the sofa in despair, and relieved ray 
agonized lieart with a Hood of tears. As soon as I could compose 
myself, I stated wliat had occutTed. 

“ My dear Newland, although it has been an unfortunate occur- 
rence in itself, I do not see that you have so much cause to 
grieve, for you have tliis sat isfaction, that it appears there has been 
a wish to reclaim yon.” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ I grant that ; but liavc^ they not been told, 
and have they not believed, that I have been ignominionsly 
punished for a capital crime ? Will they ever seek me more ?” 

“ Probably not; you must now seek ihem. What I should ro- 
commend is, that yon repair to-morrow to t he apothecary's shop, 
and interrogate' relative to the person 'ivlio called to make inquiries 
after you. If you will allow me, I will go with you.” 

“ And be insulted by those malignjmt scoundrels 

“ They dare not insult you. As an apothecary’s apprentice 
they would, but as a gentlemmithey will quail ; and if they do not, 
their master will most certainly be civil, and give you all the in- 
formation which he can. Wc may as well, however, not do things 
by halves ; I will bon'ow my aunt’s cai-riage for the morning, and 
we will go in style.” 

" I think I will caU this evening upon Mr. Masterton, and ask 
his advice.” 

“ Ask him to accompany us, Newhmd, and ho will frighten 
them with libel, and defamation of character.’* 

I (^Icd upon Mr. Masterton that evening, and told my story. 
** It is indeed very provoking, Newland ; but keep your courage 
up : I ^11 go with you to-morrow, and will see what we can 
make of it. At what time do you propose to start P” 
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Will it suit yoUj sir, if we call at oiie o’clock P” 

" Yes ; so good night, my boy, lor I have somctliiug here which 
I must contrive to get through before that time/’ 

Harcourt had procun'd the carriage, and we picked up Mr. 
Master! on at tlie lionr agreed, and proceeded to Siniinficld, 
When wo drove up to the door of xMr. Pleggit’s shop, the assist- 
ants at first imagined that it uas a mistake ; lew handsome car- 
riages arc to b{‘ seen slopping in this quarter of tlie metropolis. 
We descended and entered 11ie> shop, Air. Masterton iuquirnig if 
Air. Pleggit was at, iiome. The shopmen, who liad not recog- 
nised me, bowed to the ground in their awkward way ; and one 
ran to call Mr. Pleggit, who was up stairs. Air. Pleggit de- 
scended, and we walked into the baek parlour. Air. Alastertou 
then told him tJic object of our calling, and requested to know why 
the gentleman, who had inquired after me, had been sent away 
with the infamous fabrication that i had been transported for 
forgery. Air. Pleggit jirotested imiocenci' — recollected, however, 
that a jiorsou had called — would make every inquiry of his shop 
men. 'I'he head man was called in and interrogated ai, fir^t, 
he appeared to make a joke of it, hut when tlirealened hy Air. 
Mastertou bi'eame humble - acknowledged tliat they had said that 
I was transported, for 1 hey had read it in the newspapers — was 
sorry for the mistake ; said that the gentleman was a very tall 
person, very well dressed, very much of a gentleman— could not 
recollect, his exact dress —was a large built man, with a stem face 
— but seemed very much agitated when he heard that 1 had been 
transported. Called twice; Mr. Pleggit was not in at first — left 
bis name — thinks the name was put down on tlie day-book — ^wlien. 
he called a second time, Air. Pleggit was at home, and referred 
liim to them, not knowing what liad become of me. The other 
shopman wais examined, and his evidence proved similar to that of 

the first. The day-book w^as sent for, and the day in August 

referred to; there was a name written down on the side of the 
page, wliich the shopman said he had no doubt, indeed lie could 
almost swear, was the gentleman’s name, as there was no other 
name put, down on that day, 'i’hc name, as taken down, was 
Derhemon. This was ail the information w(‘ could obtain, and 
we then quitted the shop, and drove off \yithout t liere being any 
rccogiiition of me on the part of Air. Pleggit and bis assistants. 

“ I never heard that name before,” observed liarcourt to Mr, 
Masterton. 

“ It is, in all probability, De Benyou,” replied tlic lawyer ; “ w(? 
must make allowances for their ignorance. At all events, this is a 
sort of clue to follow up. The l)e Benyons are Irish.” 

“ Then 1 will set off for Ireland to-morrow morning, sir,” saidl 
“ Yoii will do no such thing,” replied the lawyer • “ but you 
will call upon me to-morrow evening, and perhaps I may nave 
something to say to you.” 

I did not fail to attend Air. Masterton, who stated that he had 
made every inquiry relative to the Dc Benyons ; as he had said, 
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tiie> were an Iri:^ family of Ihc hip^best rank, and holding the 
peerage ef Be Beauvoir; but that lu* liad written 1o agent in 
Dublin, giving Mm directions to obi am for Imu every possible 
information in his power reiafive to all the milivduals composing 
it. Till this had been rcecived, all that I eould do was to remain 
quiet. 1 then narrated to him tlie beli.iviour of the agent, 
Mr. Iving, to Timothy. “There is some mysteiy there, most 
assuredly/* observed 'Mr. Maslcrton : “when do you go again 

— i;’* 

1 icplied, that itwa'i not m^ intention to vo there for sometime, 
unless he would viisli to see tlic btllc girl. 

“ J do, INewland. L think I must take lior under my jiroteclion 
as well as you. We vrlll go down to-morrov/. JSejidayis tin* only 
day f can spare ; but it must be put down as a work of cbarity.” 

The nf‘>.t da} we went down to — . iletawas siiqiiised to 
‘’ce me .--o soon, and J\h* Master! on was iiuic!i struck wdth the 
' lepanee and elissic.d b'atures of ni} little yrot/g’e He asked 
her many questions, and, with ins legal tac.,, contrived to draw 
uom In'r many lutlc ])oiiils lelative to lier infant da>s, which she 
had, till lu* put Ins ]u*obing questions, quiLi* forgotten. As we 
eturned to town, he obscrvi d, “You an* light, Japhet ; that is no 
hild ol iiumble oiigin. Her very appeal auce contradicts it ; but 
w e have, L t bink, a chance of discovering w ho ^Ik' ib“a better one. 
I'm alVaicl, than at p^-esent we have lor > our ideiititieation. But 
iievi'r mind, let us trmst to perseveranee.” 

h'or throe weeks L eoiniiuied to live vmIIi Karcoiirt; but I did 
not go out much, ^Sucli was the ^1.tte of mv atfairs, when Timothy 
'•ame to my room one mornina, and said, “ I do not know whether 
\oulia\e ubser\ed it, sir; but there is a man constantly lurking 
..bout h(‘ie, vvatcliing the bouse, I believe, 1 think — but still Tm. 
not ([uite sure- that I have seen lus face bclore ; but where, I’ 
cannot recollect."’ 

“ Indeed,— what sort of a person may he be ? ” 

“He is a veij dark man, stout, and wTll-made ; and is dressed 
11 a sort of hall -sailor's, lialf-gcntlcman’s dress, such as you see put 
s'li by those who belomj" to tlic Kunny Clubs on the river; but he 
IS not at all a gentleman himself— quite the contrary. It is now 
about a week that 1 have seen him, cvei'y day ; and i have watched 
him, and perceive tliat he generally follows you as soon as you go 
out.” 

“ Well,” replied I, “ wc must fiud out what he wants — ^if we 
can. Point Inm out to me; I will soon see if he is tracing my 
^teps.” 

Timothy pointed him out *to' me after breakfast. 1 could not 
> ecollcct the face, and yet it appeared that t had seen it before. I 
went out, and after passing half a do^' Greets, 1 turned round 
and perceived that the man was dodging me. I took no notice ; 
imt being rcsolved to try him again, 1 walked to the White Horse 
Cellar, and took a seat inside a Brentford coach about to start. 
’‘Jn my arrival at Brentford I got out, and perceived that the man 
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was on the roof. Of a sudden it flashed on ihy inem<iJ*y— it was 
I lie f^ipsy who had come to the camp With the commutnoation to 
jMeJeluor, wliich induced him to quit it. I ^ec^olectcd hini, and 
h's kncclinf? down by the stream and washings his face. The 
mystery 'was solved— Melchior had ernpio^od hii to find out the 
'■esidence of h'letn. In all ])robal)ili1y they had applied to the 
talse address piven l)yTimo 1 h 3 % and ni consequence were trjdp^, 
Dy watehiiifr my motions, to iiiid out the true one. “Yon e^hall be 
fio( eived, at all e\en1s/" tliougrht I, as 1 walked on throngh Jlrent- 
Ibrd until J came 1o a ladies’ seminary, i ran^ the bell, and was 
adiiiitled, slaiiii" my wish to know the terms of the school for a 
youtn? lad}, and contrived to make as loiifr a stay as I could, pro- 
auMiipc 1o call ajrain, if the relatives of the young lady were as 
•satisfied as I professinl to bc^. On my quitting the house, 1 
i)ercei\ed that my gipsy attendant was not far off. 1 took the first 
'dage hack, and lotnnu^d to my lodgings. When 1 had told all 
that had oeeurred to d’lmothy, he replied, “T think, sir, that if yon 
could replace me for a week or two, t coidd now be of gieat 
service, lie does not know me ; and if i were to darken ni} face, 
and })ut on a jiioper dress, J think T should have no diOiculfy in 
tiassing m}selt' oil' as one of tin* tribe, knowing their slang, and 
lavmg been so miieli with them ” 

“ jiut uli.it good do }ou antieipate. Timothy ? ” 

“My ohjeet is to find out where lie puts np, and to take the 
'ainc (juartc's — make his aeqaamtanee, and fmif out who Melchior 
s, and where he lives. My knowledge of him and Natt<?e may 
perhaps assist me.” 

“ You must be careful, then, Timothy ; for he may know sufljcicnt 
of our history to suspect jou.” 

“Let me alone, sir. Bo you like my proposal? ” 

“Yes. I do; — von may commrnoc \our arrangements unme- 
I lately.” 


CHAP'rLK XXXIX. 

I set off on a wild-goose Chase— And fall in with an old Tncnd. 

The next morninaf Timothy had procured me another valet, and, 
throwing off his liveries, made his appearance in the evening, 
sending up to say a man wished to spealc. to me. He was dressecl 
m higluow boots, worsted stockings, greasy leather small-clothes, 
a shag waistcoat, and a blue frock ov^arall. His face was stained 
of a dark olive ; and when he was ushered in, Haxooi^ who was 
sitting at table with me, had not the slightest reoo^ition of him. 
As Harcourt laiew all my secrets, 1 had confided this* I had npt 
told him what Timothy's intentions were, As 1 wished to^iseertam 
whether his disguise was complete. I had merely said I had given 
Timothy leave for a few days. 

“ Perhaps you may wish me away for a short time,” said Har- 
comri) looking at Tim, 
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“ Not at all, my dear Harcoiirt— why shoald I ? There’s nobody 
liere but you and Timothy,” 

“ Tin iqtliy ! —excellent; upon my word I never should have 
known him.” 

‘‘ He is ffoinj? forth on Ids adventures.” 

“ And if you please, sir, 1 will lose, no time. Tt is now dark, 
and I know where the gipsy hau'^s out.” 

‘‘ Sucee,ss attend you, then ; but he careful, Tim. You had 
beti(U’ write to me, instead of calling.” 

“ 1 liad the same idea ; and now 1 wish you a good evening.” 

When Timothy quitted the room, 1 explained our intmitjous to 
Harcourt. “Yours is a strange, adventurous sort of hfe. New- 
land: you are constantly plotteu against, and plotting in j^our 
turn — mines and couiiter-mmcs. I liave an idea that you will turn 
out soim^ grand personage after all ; for if not, why should there 
be all tliis trouble about you . 

“The. trouble, in ilio present case, is all about Tleta, who must, 
by your argument, turn out some grand personage.” 

“ Well, perJiaps she may. 1 sliould like to see tluit little girl, 
Newlaud.” 

“ That cannoi. be just now, for reasons you well know ; but some 
other time it will give me great pleasure.” 

^ On the second day after Tim’s depart urc I received a letter from 
Iiim by tlic Uvopenny post. He liad made the acquaintance of the 
gipsy, but had not extracted any information, bi'ing as yet afraid 
to venture any questions. He further slated that his new com- 
panion had no objection to a gla.ss or two, and that he had no 
doubt but that, if' he could contrive to make him tipsy, in a few 
days he would have some important inUdligcnce to communicate. 
I was in a state of great mental agitat ion during this time. I w^ent 
to Mr. Masterton, and naguied to him all that had passed. He 
was surprised and amused, and desired me not to fail to let him 
have tlic earliest intelligence of what came to light. He had not 
received any answer as yet from his agent in Dublin, 

It was^ not until ciglit days afterwards that I received further 
communication from Timotliy ; and I was in a state of great 
impatience, combined with anxiety, lest any accident should have 
happened. His^ communication was impoHant. He was on tlie 
most intimate footing with the man, who had proposed that he 
should assist him to carry off a littltj girl, who was at a school at 
Brentford. Tliey had been consulting how this should be done, 
and Timothy had proposed forging a letter, desiring her to come 
up to town, and his carrying it as a livery servant. The man had 
also other plans, one of which was to obtain an entrance into the 
house by making acquaintance with the servants ; another, by 
calling to hrs aid some of the women of liis fraternity to tell for- 
tunes. Notliing was as yet decided, but that he was resolved to 
obtain possession of the little ^rl, even if he were obli^ to 
resort to force. In either case Timothy was engaged to asSst, 

When I read this, I more than congratulated myself upon 
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man’s being on the wrong scent, and that Timothy had hit npon 
his scheme. Timotliy continued : — that they had indulged in very 
deep potations last night, and tiiat the man ^dnot scrupled to say 
that he was employed by a person of large fortune, who paid well, 
and whom it might not be advisable to refuse, as he had great 
power. After some difficulty, lie asked Timothy if he had ever 
heard the name of Melchior in his tribe. Timothy replied that In ■- 
had, and that at the gathering he had seen Jiim and his wih*. 
Timothy at one time thought that the man was about to reveal 
everything ; but of a sudden be stopped short, and gave^evasive* 
answers. To a puestioii put by Timothy, as to where they. were to 
take the child, if thev obtained possession of her, tlie man had 
replied that she would go over the water. Sifch were the eontenks 
of the letter ; and 1 eagerly awaited a further communication. 

The next day 1 called at Long’s Hotel upon a gentleman with 
whom I was upon intimate terms. After j crnaining a short time 
with him, 1 was leaving tlie hotel, when 1 was attracted by some 
trunks in the entrance hall. 1 started when J read tlie address of 
“A. He Benyon, Esq., to bo loft at E- — — t Hotel, Dublin.” 1 
asked the waiter who was by whetber Mr. He Benyon bad left the 
hotel. He replied that ho had left it, in his own t;arriage, that 
morning ; and having more luggage than he could take with him, 
had desired these trunks to be forwarded by the coach. 1 Lad by 
that time resumed my serenity. 1 took out a memorandum-book, 
wrote down the address on the trunks, saying that 1’ was sorry 
not to have seen Mr. He Benyon, and that 1 would write to him. 

But if I composed myself before the waiter, how did my heart, 
throb as I hastily passed tlirough Bond Street to my home ! I 
had made up my mind, upon what very slight grounds the reader 
must be aware, that this Mr. He Benyon either must be my father, 
or^ if not, was able to tell me wlio was. Had not Mr. Masterton 
said that there was a clue— liad he not written to Dublin ? Tin- 
case was to my excited iniagination as clear as the noon-day, and 
before I arrived at home, 1 had made up my mind in what manner 
I should proceed, it was then about four o’clock. I hastily 
packed up my portmanteau — took with mo all my ready money, 
about six^ pounds, and sent the servant to secure a place in tlic 
mdl to Holyhead. Ho returned, stating that tliere was a seat 
taken for me. I waited till liaJf-past five to see Harcoiirt, but be 
did not come home. I then wrote him a short note, telling 
him where I was going, and promising to write as soon as I 
arrived. 

‘‘Ireland is to be the ground of my future adventures, my dear 
Harcourt. Call upon Mr. Masterton, and tell him what I havfi 
done, which he surely will approve. Open Timothy’s letters, and 
let me have their contents. 1 leave you to arrange and act for me 
in every respect until I return. In tne mean time believe me, ever 
youriL 
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1 gave the lettcJC to tlie valet, and, calling a coach, drove to the 
office, and in less than five minnfcs afterwards was rolling away 
to Holyhead, felicitating myself upon iny promptitude and 
decision, little imagining to what the step I had taken was to 

lead. 

It was a very dark night in Novemher when I started on my 
expedition. There were three oilier passengers in the mail, none 
of whom had yet spoken a word, although we iiad made several 
miles of our journey. Muffled up in my cloak, J indulged in my 
own reveries as usual, building up castles w^hieli totipled over one 
after another as 1 built and rebuilt again. At last one of the 
passengers blew' his nose, as if to give warning that he wms about 
to siieak ; and then "inquired of the gentleman next him if he 
had seen the evening newspapers. The other replied in the nega- 
tive. “ It wmuld appear tliat Ireland is not in a very quiet state, 
sin” observed the nist. 

“ Did > on ever read 1 ho history of Irehuul ” inquired the other. 

“ Not vmry particularly.” 

^^1'hen, sii, if you vvere to take that trouble, you will find that 
Ireland, since it was first peopled, never has been in a quiet state, 
nor pei’haps ever wall. Jt is a species of Jiumaji voleanq — always 
either smoking, bui-uing, or brcaldng out into eruptions and 
fire.” 

“ Vei 7 true, sir ” ix-plicd the otluT. ” T am told the White Bojs 
are mustering in large nuinhers, and th.ii some of the districts arc 
<jiutc impassable.” 

“Sir, if you had travelled much in Irdand )ou M^ould have 
found out that many of the disti icis aie quite impassable, without 
the impediment of the White Boys ” 

“You have been a great deal iii Ireland tlien, sir ?” replied the 

other. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the other, with a consequential air; “I believe 
I may venture to say that J am in chaige of some of the most 
considerable properties in Tndand.” 

“ Lawyer— agent— five per cent.— and so on,” muttered the 
third party, wlio sate by me, and had not yet spoken. 

^ There was no mistaking him— it was ray former master, Mr. 
Oophagus J and I cannot say that J \yas very well pleased at tliis 
intimation of his presence^ as J took it for granted that he would 
recognise me as soon as it was daylight* The conversation con- 
tinued, without any remarks being made upon this interruption on 
thei pmt of Mr. Cophagus. , The agent; it appeared, had been 
called to London on business, and was returning. The other was 
a professor of music, bonna to Dublin on speculation. What 
caUed Mr. Cophagus in that direction I could not comprehend ; 
but I thought 1 would try and find oul > therefore, while the 
two others w^ere enga^ in conversation, addressed him in a 
low tone of voice. ^'Can you tell me, sir, if the College 
at Dublin is considered good for the instruction of surgical 
pupds f ” 
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"Coimiry f?ood; at all events plenty of practiCfS^bi^^kca head* 
^and so on/’ 

‘'Have you ever been in Jrrlaiid, sir ? ” 

Ireland ! — never -- don’t wisli to go - must go— old women will 
die — executor— botlKTiition — and so oh.” 

T liope she lias left yon a good legacy, sir,” replied 1. 

‘‘Legacy— hiiinpb—ean‘t tell silver tea-pot— «uit of black, 
and so on. Long journey— won’t pay— can't be helped— old 
women always troublesome alive or dead — bury her— iCOme back, 
and so on.” 


CHAPTEll XL. 

1 dei»jr my Master. 

Although Mr. Coplmgus was very coniinuuicative in his owu 
way, be had no curiosity wntli regard to others, and the converse 
tion dropped. Tlio oilier tvo had also asked all the question^ 
winch they wislu'd, and we all, as if by one agreement, fell back 
ui our sc'alb, and shut (mr i“^es, to court sleep. I was the only 
one who wooed it in vain. 1 )av broke, my companions were all ii; 
repose, and 1 discom inued niy reveries, and examined their phy- 
siognomies. XIr. Cophagus w'as the first to whom I directed my 
attention. He was much the same in face as when I had lelt 
him, but considerably thinner in person. His head was covered 
with a white nightcap, and he snored with emphasis. The pro- 
fessor of music was a very small man with mustachios : his niout a 
was wide open; and one would Jiave thought that he was in the 
full execution of a bravura. The third person, who had stated 
himself to be an agent, wuis a heavy, full-faced, coarsc-looking 
personage, with bis bat over his e>es, and liis head bent down on 
his chest, and I observed tliat he had a small packet in one of his 
hands, with his foreliugcr twLtcd tluougli the string. 1 should 
not have taken further notice, had not the napio of T. Iving, 
in the corner of the side on which was the direction, attracted mj 
attention. It was the name of Melchior’s London eoiTcspondent , 
who had attempted to bribe Timothy. Tliis induced me to look 
down and read the direction of tlu' packet, and I clearly deci 
phered, Sir Henry de Clare, Bart . Mount Castle, Connemara. I 
took out my tablets, and w^rotc down the address. 1 certainly 
had no reason for so doing, except that nothing should be neg 
Jected, as there was no saying what might turn out. I had hardh 
replaced my tablets wlten the party awdke, made a sort of snatcK 
at the packet, as if* rfiioollecting it, and wi^ng to ascertain if ii 
were safe, looked at it, took off his hat, let down the window, and 
then looked round upon the other parties. 

“Fine morning, sii-,” said he to rne, perceiving that I was the 
only person awake. 

‘’^Very,” replied I, ‘‘very fine; but I Had rather be waUemg 
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over the nioimtains of Coimcmara^ than be shut up in this dose 
and confined conveyance'/^ 

“ llah ! yon know Connemara, then ? I’m there; per- 

Jiaps you arc also bound to tJiat part of the country P but you axe 
not Irish.” . 

“1 was not bom or Imal in Ireland, certainly/’ replied I. 

“ 8o 1 should say. Jrisl) blood in your veins, I presume/* 

“1 believe such to l)e the ease,” replied 1, wjtli a smile, im- 
plying certainty. 

Do vou know Sir Henry do Clare? ” 

Sir llenry de Clare -of Mount Castle— is he not ? *’ 

TJic same ; J am goinj^ over to him. I am accent for his estates, 
amon^ others. A very rcmarkahle man. Have you ever seen his 
wif(^ ? ” 

“ 1 really cannot tell,” replied 1 ; 'Met me call to mind.” 

1 had soriK'Iiow or another formed an idea, that Sir Henry de 
Clare and Melchior niijcht be one and the same person ; nothing 
w as too absurd or improbable for my imaginaticni, and I had now 
means of bringing home my suspicions. “J think,” continued!, 
”1 recollect lier— that is — she is ^ very tall, handsome woman, 
dark eyes and complexion.” ^ 

“ Tlie very same,” replied he. 

My heart bounded at the information ; it certainly W£^ not any 
cine to my own pareDic;g(', but it was an object of my solicitude, anil 
connected with the welfare of Eleta. “ If I recollect right,” 
observed 1, “ there are some curious passages in the life of 
Sir Henry P ” 

” INotliing very particular,” observed the agent, looking out of 
the window. 

“ I thought that he had disapj^eared for some time.” 

” Disappeared I he certainly did not live in Ireland, because he 
had (piarrelled with his brother. He lived in England until bis 
brothers death.” 

” How did his brother die, sir p ” ^ 

“ Killed by a fall when hunting ” replied the agent. “ He was 
attempting to clear a stone wall, the horse fell back on him, 
and dislocated Lis spine. T was on the spot when the accident 
liappencd.” 

1 recollected the imperfect communication of Eleta, who had 
heard the gipsy say that “ he was dead and also the word hors^ 
made use ot, and 1 now felt convinced that I had found out 
Melchior. “ Sir Henry, if 1 recollect right, has no family,” 
observed I. 

No : and I am afraid thei’c is but little chance.” 

Had the late baronet, his elder brother, any family P” 

What^ Sir William P No ; or Sir Heniy would not have come 
mto the title.” 

** He might have had daughters,” replied I. 

“ Very true ; now I think of it, there was a giil, who died whea 
young.” 
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** Is the widow of Sir Williaui alive ? 

“ Yes ; and a very fine woman slie is ; but she has left Ireland 
eince her husband’s death.” 

1 did not voutiire to ask any move (juestions. Our conversation 
had roused Mr. Coph.inus and the other passenger ; and as 1 had 
reflected how 1 should beliavo in case of recoppntion, I wished tc* 
be i^repared for him. “You ha\T Jiad a good nap, sir,” said I, 
tiirmiig to liiin. 

“Nap— 'yes- coaeli nap, bad head sore — and so on. ’Why— 
bless me — Japljet Japliet New — yes — it is.” 

“Do you speak to me, sir!-'” irupiired 1, with a quichair. 

“Speak to you— yes — had memory — iiip ! quite forgot — old 
ma.ster — slio}) in Sniil hfield — mad bull —and so on.” 

“ Ileal ly, sir,” replied 1, “ J am afraid you mistake me for some 
other person.” 

Mr. Conhagus looked very hard at me, and perceiving that there 
Avas no alteration in my countenance, exclaimed, “Very odd — 
same nose — sanu' 1‘aec— same age too — very odd — like as tv/o pills 
— beg_ pardon --ni.'uic a mistake— and so on.” 

Satisfied witli t he disconditure of Mr. Cophagus, 1 turned round, 
Mhcn I perceived the Irish agent, with whom 1 Jiad been in con- 
versalion, eyeing me most attentively. As I said before, he was a 
hard-featured man, and his small grey eye was now fixed upon me, 
as if it Avould have. ])icrccd me through. 1 felt confused for a 
momcul, as tlie scrutiny was unexiiected from that quarter; but a 
few moments’ reflection told me, that if Sir Uenry de Clare and 
Meloliior were the saim- person, and this man liis agent, in allpro- 
bability he had not been sent to England for nothing : that if he 
Avas in search of Eleta, he mnst have heard of my name, and per- 
haps sometliing of my history. “ I appear to have a great likeness 
to many people,” observed 1, to the agent, smiling. “It Avas but 
the other day 1 Avas slopped in Bond Street as a Mr. Kawlinson.” 

“Not a veiy coi union face cither, sir,” observed the agent: “if 
once seen^not easily forgotten, nor easily mistaken for another.” 

“ Still such appears to be the case,” replied I, carelessly. 

We now stopped to take refreshment. I had lisen from the 
table, and Avas going into the passage, when I perceived the a^ent 
looking over the way-bill with the guard. As soon as he perceived 
me, he walked out in front of the inn. Before the guard had put 
up the bill, I requested to look at it, wishing to ascertain if I tad 
been booked in my own name. It was so. The four names were, 
Newland, Cophagus, Baltzi, M"^Derraott. I was much annoyed at 
this circunistance. McDermott was, of course, the name of the 
agent ; and that AViis all the infoiTnatiou I received in return for 
my own exposure, which 1 now considered certain ; I determined- 
however, to put a good face on tlie matter, and when we mtumea 
to the coach, again entered into conversation with Mr. MDermott* 
but I found him particularly guarded in his replies whenever I 
spoke about Sir Henry or his family, and I could not obtain any 
further information. Mr. Cophagus could not keep his eyes olf 

li 
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me — he peered into my faee-il^en lie would fail back in the 
coach — ‘'Odd— veiy odd — must be — no — says not— urn.” In 
about another half-hour, he would repeat his examination, and 
mutter to himself. At last, as if tormented with his doubts, he 
exclaimed, “ Beg pardon— but — you have a name ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied 1, “ I have a name.” 

Well, then — not ashamed. What is it? ” 

“My name, sir,” replied 1, “is hJewland;” for I had resolved 
to acknowledge to my name, and fell back upon a new line of 
defence. 

Thought so — don’t know me— don’t recollect shoj) — Mr. 
Brook es’s— Tim — rudiments — and so on.” 

“ T Jiavci not the least objection to tell you iny name ; but I aiu 
afraid you have the advantage in your recohectioii of me. Where 
may I have had fJic honour of meeting you?” 

“Meeting — what, quite forgot— Smitii field? ” 

“And pray, sir, wliere may Smitliticld be ?” 

“ Ycry 0(1(1— can’t comprehend — same name, sumo face — (.lon’t 
recollect mo, don’t recollect Smithlield ? ” 

“It may be very odd, sir; but, as I am very well known in 
London, at the west end, pei'haps we have met therr.*. Lord Win- 
derm car’s peihaps — Lady Maelstrom’s?” — and I continued men- 
tioning about a dozen of tlie most I’ushionahle names. “ At all 
events, you appi^ar to have the advantage of me; but 1 trust 
you will excuse my want of memory, as my acquaintance is 
very extensive.” 

‘^1 see -quite a mistake— same name, not same person— beg 
pardon,sir— apologies— and so on,” replied the apothecary, drawing 
3n a long sigh. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

I turn Lavrycr. 

1 WATCHED the countenance of tlic agent, who appeared at 
last to be satisfied that there had been some mistake; at least 
he became more communiciitive ; and as I no longer put any 
questions to lum relative to Sir Henry, we had a long conversation. 
I spoke to him about the De Benyons, making every inquiry 
that I could think of. Ho informed me that the deceased earl, 
^e lather of the present had many sons, who were some of 
laiem married, and that the family was extensive. He appeared 
to know them all, the professions which they had been brought 
ttp to, and tlieir carem. in Ife. I ii’easured up his information, 
and, as soon as I had ppporttinity, ^^Tt>te down all which he 
had told me. On our amval at Holyhead, the weather was very 
boisterous, and the packet was to depart immediately. Mr. 
M'Dermott stated his intentions to igo over, but Mr. Cbphagus 
amd the pofessor declined ; and, anxious as I was to proceed, I did 
liot wish to be any longer in company with the agent, and 
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therefore also declined g:oinff oi^lfcaidl. Mr. M'Bermoll called 
for a glass of brandy and water, drank it off in haste, and then, 
followed by the porter with his luggage, went down to embark. 

As soon as be was gone, I burst into a fit of laughter. “ Well, 
I\lr. Cophagus, acknowledge that it is possible to persuade a mau 
out of his senses. You knew me, and you were perfectly right 
ill asserting that 1 was Janhet, yet did i persuade you at last 
that you were mistaken. But I will explain to you w^ I did so.” 

“All right,” said the apothecary, taking my profered hand, 
“thought so— no mistake — ^liaiidsome fellow — so you are — Japhei 
Newland— my apprentice — and so on.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied 1, laughing, “I am Japhet Newland.” (f 
turned round, hearing a noise, the door bad boon opened, and Mr. 
MT)ennott had just stepped in; he had rctunicd lor anumbroUa. 
which he had forgotten; he looked at me, at Mr. Copliagus, who still 
held my hand in his, turned short round, said nothing, and walked 
out.) “This is unfortunate,” observed I; “my reason for not 
avowing myself was to deceive that veij person, and now I have 
made tlie avow<al to Ids fac(; ; iiowcvcr, it canuot be helped.” 

I sat down with my old master, Jtnd as I knew that I could con- 
fide in him, gave him an outline of my life, and stated my present 
intentions. 

“1 sec, Janhel, 1 sec— done mibchief— sorry for it — can’t be 
helped— do all T can— um —what’s to be done ? — ^be your friend — 
always like you — help all I can- and so on.” 

“ But what would you advise, sir?” 

“Advice— bad as physic— iiobodv takes it— Ireland — wild place 
— no law — better go hack— leave all to me — find out — and so on.” 

This advice I certainly could not consent to follow. 

We argued the matter over for some time, and then it was 
^ced lhat we should proceed together. I was informed by Mr. 
Copha^us that he liad retired with a verv handsome fortune, and 
was living in the coiuitry, about ten miles from the metrbpolis ; 
that he had been summoned to attend the funeral of a maiden 
aunt in Dublin, who had left him executor and residuary legidee, 
but that he knew nothing of her circumstances. He was still a 
bachelor, and amused himself in giving advice and medicines gratis 
to the poor people of the village in which he resided, th^ being 
no resident practitioner within some d^taiioe. He liked the 
coimtry very much, but there was one obieotion to it— the cattle. 
He bad not forgotten the mad hull. At a very late hour wc 
retired to our beds ; the next monung theweathernad moderated, 
and, on the arrivM of the mail, we cinb 2 iyji:^;.,and had a very good 
passage over. On my mTital at Dublin, I ducted my steps to 

the E— Hotel, as the best place to make in^lhiej^ relative to 

Mr. Dc Benyon, Mr. Gophers also put up at the same hotel, 
and we agreed to share a sitting-room. 

“ Waiter,” said 1, “ do you know a Mr- Be Benyon ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied he ; there is one of the De Benyons at tho 
hotel at this moment.” 

J, 2 
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“ Is he a married man ? ” 

“ Yes— witli a larjje family.'’ 

"What is his Christian name ?” 

“ I really cannot tell, sir ; but I'll find out for you by to-morro\? 

“ When docs lie leave ? ” 

“ To-morrow, I believe." 

“ Do you knovy where lie procs ? " 

“ Yes, sir, to his own seat." 

The waiter left tlie room. “ Won’t do, Japhet," said Cophagus. 
*Mjarp:c fainilv — don’t want more — hard limes, and so on." 

"No," replied i, "it does not exactly answer; but I may from 
him obtain furllier intellif^ence." 

"Won’t do, Japliet- -try another way— lari;c famil}' — Want all 
unele’s monev — nm — never tell — j^ood ni'»iit." 

Til is rema rk of M r. Cophagus gave me an idea, upon wliicli I 
proceeded llie next morning. 1 sent in my card, rciiuesting the, 
honour of sperdviag to Mr. Do Bcuyon, stating that i had come 
over to lr(!land on business of importance, but tbat, as 1 must b(^ 
back if possible by ienn time., it woidd, iicrliaps, save nmcb 
expense ;uid trouble. The waiter took in the message. "Back 
by term-time-- it must be some legal genllmnan. Show him up," 
.'uld Mr. De Benyon, 

I walked iu with a business-like air. " Mr. Do Benyon, 1 
believe?" 

" Yes, sir ; wall you do me the favour to t ake a chair ?" 

1 seated myself, and drew out my memorandum-book. "IMy 
object, ]\lr. De Benyon, in troubling yon, is to ascertain a few 
particulars relative to your family, which we cannot so easily find 
out in England. There is a property whieli it is supposed may be 
clainied by one of the De Benyons, but wdiieh w(; cannot ascertain 
until we have a little search into the gcuealogieal tree." 

"Is the property large?” inquired Mr. De Benyon. 

" Not very larp," replied I ; "but still a very handsome pro- 
perty, I am told." The reader may surmise tliat the property 
referred to was my own pretty self. " May I ask you a few paili- 
culars relative to the present earl and his brothers ?" 

^ "Most certainly, sir," replied Mr. De Benyon; "any iiifonna- 
tion I can give vou will be at your service." The earl has four 
brothers. The eldest, Maurice.” 

"Is he married?" 

" Yes, and has two children. The next is William.” 

" Is he married P” 

"No; nor has he ever been, fle is a general in the army, 
lie thkd is myself, Henry.” 

" You are married, I believe, sir ?” 

“Yes, with a large family.” 

"Hay I request you will proceed, sir P” 

" Arthur is the fourth brother. He is lately married, and has 
two cliildren.” « 
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'‘ Sir, I feel much obliged to jjpu ; it is a curious and int ricate 
affair. As 1 am liere, I may as wll ask one question, although not 
ot great consecmonce. The earl is married, I perceive, by the 
peerage, but 1 do not find that he lias any cliildren V” 

“ On tlie contrary, he has two— and prospects of more. May I 
now request the pariieulars eonnected with this property ? ” 

■‘The exact particulars, sir, I cannot well teU you, as I am not 
ae(iuaintcd with tliem myself: but the property, in question, 1 
rather think, depends upon a uame. May 1 venture to ask the 
iia lues of all your childi'cn?” 

Mr. Dc Benson gave me a list which I put down u iih 

great gravity. 

“ Of course, tbero if, wo doubt of your second brother not being 
married. 1 believe we ought to liavc a certificate. Do you know 
bis address ? ” 

“ He lias been in llie East Indies for many year.s. He rctiamefl 
home on furlough, and lias now just sailed again for Calcutta.” 

“ That is uulortunaie ; we must forward a letter t hrougli ths: 
India Board. May I also be lavourcd with your address, as C 
all probjdiility it may be advisable 

Mr. Be Benyon gave me liis address. I rose, promised to give 
Jiim all t he particulars as soon as they were known to me, bowed, 
and made uiy exit. To one who was in bis sober senses, there 
certainly was not any important information gained ; but to me, it 
was evident that the Mr. De Benyon who was a general in the 
army was to be interrogated, and 1 had almost made up my mind 
to set off’ for Calcutta. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

1 affront an Irish Gentleman, and make a handsome Apology, which is 
Accepted. 

Before I had gained my own room, I infonned Mr. Copliagus, 
who had just returned from a visit to his maiden aunt’s house, of 
what had passed. 

“ Can’t see anything in it, Japhet — wild-goose chase — who told 
you? — oh 1 Pleggit’s men— sad liars — De Benyon not name, 
depend upon it — all stuff, and so on.” 

And when I reffected, 1 could but acknowledge that the worthy 
apothecary might be right, and that 1 was running after shadows ; 
but this was only in my occasional fits of despondency; I soon 
rallied, and was as sanguine as ever. Undecided how to proceed, 
and annoyed by what Oophagus had said. I quitted the hotel, to 
walk out in no very good humour. As I went out, I perceived the 
agent MDermott speaking to the people in the bar, and the sight 
of him reminded me of what, for a moment^ I had forgotten, which 
V as, to ascertain whether Melchior and Sir Henry de Clare were 
one tlic same person. As I passed a crossing, a man in 
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tattered haHUments, who was sweeping it, asked for Jilms, but 
being in no Trery charitable hmilonr, I walked on. He followed 
me, pestering me so mneh, that I gave him a tap with the cane in 
my hand, saying to him, “ Be ofl’, you scoundrel.” 

^‘Oh ! veiy well. Be off, is it you niaiic ? By the blood of the 
O^Rourkes but you’ll answer for tJiat same, any how 

I passed on, and having perambulaix'd the city of Dublin for 
-some time, I'eturned to the hotel. A few minutes afterwards, I 
was told by the waiter that a .Mr. O’ponaghan wished to speak to 
me. “I liave not the honour of his acquaintance,” replied 1, 

but you may show him up.” 

Mr. O’Donaghan entered, a tall, thick -whiskered personage, in a 
shabby-genteel dress, evidently not made for him, a pair of white 
cotton 'gloves, and a small stick. ‘M believe that 1 have the 
honour of spaking to the gentleman who crossed over the street 
about two hours ago ?” 

^ ‘"Upon my word, sir,” replied I, “that is so uncertain a defini- 
tion tliat 1 can hardly pretend to say whether I am the person you 
mean ; indeed, from not having the pleasure of any one’s acquaint- 
ance in Dublin, T rather think there must be some mistake.” 

“ The devil a hit of a mistake, at all at all ; for there’s the little 
bit of a cauc with which you paid my friend, Mr. O’llourke, the 
compliment over his shoulders.” 

“I really am quite mystified, sir, and do not understand you ; 
will you favour me with an explanation?” 

“With all the pleasure in life, for tlum wc shall come to a right 
understanding. Yoii were crossing the street, and a gentleman, 
a particular friend of mine, with a broom whicli he carries for his 
own amusement, did himself the honour to address you, where- 
upon, of iiiat same little stick of yours, you did liim the honour to 
give liim a slight taste.” 

“ What do you mean ? do you refer to the sweeper, who was so 
importunate when I crossed over the road ? ” 

Then, by the powers, you’ve just hit it, as you did him. That’s 
my particular friend, Thaddeus OTiourkc, gentleman.” 

“ Gentleman ! ” exclaimed I. 

“ And with as good and as true Milesian blood as any in Ireland. 
If you think, sir, that because, my friend, just for his own amuse- 
ment, thinks proper to put on the worst of his clothes and carry 
a broom, just by way ol exercise, to prevent bis becoming too 
lusty, he is therefore to be struck like a hound, it’s a slight mis- 
take, that’s all; and here sir> is Ms card, and you will oblige me 
by mentioning any friend with whom I may settle all the 

little points necessary before thomeotmg;pf two ^ntlemen.” 

I could hardly refrain ttm ktt!^hii3t,^4his Irish gentleman and 
Ida friend, but I thought it' advisabSft ^ retain my countenance. 

dear sir,” repliod I, “it grieves me to the heart thed I 
ah^d have committed such an ewor, in not perceiving the gen- 
taiiy of your firiend; had I not been so careless I certainly shonld 
have requested him to do me the honour to accept a shilling. 
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instead of Iiaviii" offered him tho insult. I hope it ifi aot now too 
fate?” 

“ By the powers, I’m not one of those Iiarum-scamin sort, who 
would make up a fight wlien tliere’s no occasion lor it, and as your 
’haviour is that of a gentleman, I think it will perhaps be better 
to sliake liands upon it, and forget it altogether. Suppose now, 
we’ll consider that it was all a mistake ? You give the shillmg as 
von intended to do. I’ll swear, only you were in so great ahuriy — 
and then, perhaps, you’ll not object to tiirow in another shilling 
for that same tap with the cane, just to wipe off the insult as it 
were, as mx do our sins, wdicn wc fork out the money, and receive 
absolution from the padre ; and then, perhaps, you will not think 
it too mucli if I charge another shilling for my time and trouble, 
for carrying a message bctiveen two gentlemen.” 

“ On the contrary, Mr. O’Donagnan, I think all youf 'demands 
are reasonable. Here is the money.” 

Mr. O’Doiiaglian took the three shillings. Then, sir, and 
many thanks to you, I’ll wush you a good evening, and Mr. 
O’Eourkc shall know from me that you have absolution for the 
whole, and iliat you liave offered eveiw satisfixetion wdiicli one 
gentleman could expect from another.” So saying Mr. O’Douaglian 
put his hat on with aiirrn cock, pulled on his gloves, manoeuvred 
Ids stick, and, wiih a flourishing bow, took his (ieparture. 

I had hardly dismissed this gentleman, and was laughing to 
myself at tlie ridiculoius occurrence, when Mr, Gophagus returned, 
first putting his canc up to Ids nose with an arch look, and then 
laying it down on i he table and rubbing Ids hands. “ Good — warm 
old lady. No--dead and cold— but left some thousands— only one 
legacy— old Tom cat— physic him to^monw— soon die, and so 
oa.” 

On a more full explanation, I found that the old lady had left 
about nine thousand pounds in the funds and bank securities, all 
of wMch, with the exertion of twenty pounds per annum to a 
favourite cat, was left to Mr. Gophagus. I congratulated him upon 
this accession of fortune. He stated that the lease of the house 
and the furniture were still to be disposed of, and that afterwards 
he should liave nothing more to do ; but he washed me veiy much 
to assist him in rumma^g over the various cabinets belonging to 
the old lady, and which were full of secret drawers ; that in one 
cabinet alone he had found upwards of fifty pounds in various 
gold coiias, and that if not well examined, they would probably be 
sold with many articles of conseQuenoexeraaining in them. 

As my only object in Inland wag to find out Sir Henry de Clare, 
and identify him (but; really why, I. could not have said, as it 
would have proved nol^n^l^ 'after afi|i I wilUngly oonsented to 
devote a day to assist Mr. Gophagus in his etamination. The 
next morning, after breakfast, we went together to the house of 
the old lady, whose name had been Maithmd, as Mr. Gophagus 
informed me. Her furniture was of the most emcient description, 
and in«(fvery room in the house there was Jr's or-molu, or Japan 
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cabinet ; some of them were very handsome, decorated with pil- 
lars, and silver ornam cuts. I can hardly recount the variety of 
articles, which in ail probability had l)een amassed diiriii;^ the 
whole of the old ladyhs life, commcncinii: n itii her years of child- 
iiood, and ending with the day of her death. There were antique 
ornaments, some of considerable value, jniniatures, fans, 
notes, of wliich the ink, IVoni time, liad turned t o a light red, 
packages of letters of her various correspoiideni s in tier days of 
hope and anticipation, down to those of solitmh; and age. AVc 
looked over some of them, but they appeared to both of iis to be 
sacred, and they were, after a slight examination, committed to 
tlie flames. 

After we liad examined all the apparent, recepiaeles in the,se 
cabinets, we took them up between ns, and shook them and in 
most cases foimd out that there were, secret drawers containing 
other treasures, 'riiere was one. packet of letters which caught 
my eye, it was from a Miss do Benyon. I seized it immediately, 
and showed the inseription to Mr. Copliagus. “Pooh— nothing 
at all— her mother was a De Benyon.” 

“ Have you any objeeiion to looking at these letters 

“ No— read — nothing in them.” 

1 laid them on one side, and we proceeded in o\iv search, when 
]\lr. Copliagus took \?p a sealed packet . “ Heh I what’s this— Be 
Benyon again? Japhet look licre.” 

I took the packet; it was scaled and tii'd witli red ta]>e. 
“Papers lielonging to Lieutenant William de Benyon, to be 
returned to him at my decease.” “ Alice Maitland, with great 
ciire,” was written at the bottom of the envelope. 

“This is it, my dear sir,” cried I, jumi)ing up and embracing 
Mr. Cophagus; “these arc the papers which I require. May I 
keep them?” 

Mad — quite mad — go to Ecdltun — strait waistcoat — bead 
shaved— and so on.” 


CHAPTEB XLIII. 

1 am not content with minding; my own Business, but must have a hand in 
that of others, by whicJi meiuis I put my foot in it. 

He then^ after bis own fashion, told me that, as executor, he 
roust retain those papers ; pointed out to me the little probability 
thure was of their containing any information relative to ray birth, 
that a person of t he name of Be Benyon did call at 
tlic Boundhug to ask for me, which was only a supposition ; and, 
nnnlly, overthrew ^ the hop^ which had been, for so many days. 
hmyms me up. Wieu be had finished, I threw myself upon the 
w)m m despair, and wished, at the moment, that I tad never been 
boiu. Still Jmpe again rose uppermost, and I would have given 
aU 1 i^e^ed to have been able to break open the seals of that 
^aeket, and have read the contents. At one moment I was so 
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frantic, that 1 was debating wliether I should not take them from 
Mr. Cophagus by force, and run olf with them. At la.st I rose, 
and commenced n^acling the letters whicli I had put aside ; but 
there wms nothing in tliein but the trifling communications of 
t wo young women, who ment ioned what was amusing to them, 
but nninteresting to those wlio Averc not acquainted with the 
parties. 

Wlieii weliad fiiiislicd, Mi*. (\>))liagus collected all together, and 
putting them into a box, avc returned in a coach to the hotel, 
fl'he next day Mr. Cophagns had completed all his aiTangements , 
and the day following had determined to return to England. I 
Avalked with him rlown to tiic vessel, and M^atched it for an hour 
after it had sailed, for it bore away a packet of papers, which I 
could not help imaginimr were to discoAmr tlic secret, wliioli I was 
so eager in juirsuit of. A niglit’s sleep made me moi'c rational, 
and 1 noAv icsolved to ascfM'taiu wliere Sir Henry de Clare, oj’ 
Melchior, as 1 felt cfudain lie must be, Avas to be found. I sent 
for the Avaiter, and iisked liini if he could inform me. He imine- 
(iiately replied in the allinnative, and gave his address, Mount 
Casth^, Connemara, asking me Avlicn I intended to set out . It 
did not st rike me till afterAvards, tJiat it Avas singuhtr that he 
should be so well aeemainted Avith the addre.ss, and that lie should 
liave produced a card with it Avritten upon it ; or, moreover, that 
he shoidd knoAv that it was my intention to go there. 1 took the 
address, and desired tliat 1 might Jiuat horses ready very early the 
next moniing. 1 tlicn sat doAvu .and Avrote a letter to Harcourt, 
inforndng him of my proceedings ; also one to Air. Masterton 
much more t^xplicit; lastly lo Timothy, to the care of Harcourt, 
requesting him to let me know Avhat had occurred between him 
and the gipsies. After dinner, I packed np ready for my journey, 
and having settled my bill, I AAaas not sonw to retire to my bed. 

At daylight I Avas, as 1 requested, called by the waiter ; and 
taking with me only a very small portmante.'iu, having left the rest 
of my elfocts in the eliarge of the people who kept the hotel, 1 set 
off in a post-ehaisc on my expedition. I was soon clear of the 
city, and on a fine smooth road, and, as I threw myself back in the 
corner of the chaise, 1 could not help asking myself the question 
— what Avas the purport of my journey ? As the reader will per- 
ceive, 1 was wholly goA^erned by impulses, and never allowed 
reason or common sense to stand in the way of my feelings. 
“What haA^e I to do ?” replied I to myself; “to find out if 3^1- 
chior and Sir Henry dc Clare be not one and the same person. 
And what then ? What then ?— why then I may find out some- 
thing relative to I'leta’s parentt^e, iNay, but is that likely— if, 
as you suppose, Melchior is Sir Henry de Clare— if, as you 
suppose, it 18 he who is now trying to %d out and carry off Fleta 
—is it probable that you will any information from him ? 1 
have an idea that Eleta is the little girl s3id to have died, who was 
the child of his elder brother. Why so P What interest could 
Melchior have in stealing his own niece ? That I cannot tch. 
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Why did Native give me the necklace ? I cannot toll ; she would 
uaroly betray her husband. A t all events, there is a mystery, and 
it can only be unravelled by being pulled at ; and I mny learn 
-something by meeting Melchior, whereas I shall learn nothing by 
remaining quiet.” ^ This last idea satLslied me; and tor many 
hours I remained in a train ot dee]) tliought, only checked by 
paying for the horses at the ejid of every stage. 

It was now past iw^elvc o’clock, wdieii I found tliat it was ne- 
cessary to change the cliaisc at every post. Tlic country also, as 
vrell as the roads, had changed ninch for tlie w orse. Cultivation 
was not so great, the roads were mountainous, and civilization 
generally disappeared. It was nearly du,rk wlnm I arrived at the 
last post, from whence I wits to take horses to Mount Castle. As 
usual, the chaise also was to bo changed ; and I could not help 
observing tliat cacli change was from bad to w'orse. Hope harness 
was used, and the vehicles themselves v/cn; of the most crazy con- 
dition. Still 1 liad travelled very fairly; for an Irish ])ostilion 
knows iiow to make an Irish horse go a very fair ])acc. I de- 
scended from the chaise, and ordered another out immediately. 
To this there was no reply, except, “WTiit, your honour; step in 
a moment, vind rest from yonr fatigue a little.” Presuming this 
was merely to give them time to get ready, I walked into tlie 
room of the inn, which indeed was very little better than a hovel, 
and sat down by the turf fire in company with some others, 
whom I could hardly distinguish for smoke. I paid the chaise 
and po.stilion, and soon afterwards heard it dilve ofi, on its way 
back. Ai‘t er a few minutes 1 inquired if the chaise was getting 
ready. 

“ Is it the chaise your honounneans ? ” said the landlady. 

“ Yes,” replied I ; “ a chaise on to Alonnt Castle.” 

Then I am sorry that your honour must wait a little ; for our 
chaise, and the only one which we have, is gone to the castle, and 
'won’t he back till long after the moon is up. What will your 
honour please to take P ” 

Not hack till moonlight ! ” replied I ; why did you not say 
so V and I would have gone on with the other.” 

“Is it with the other you mane, your honour ? Then if Teddy 
Driscoll could make his horses go one step farther than our door, 
may I never have a soul to be saved. Will your honour please 
to sit in the little room ? Kathleen shall^light afire.’* 

Vexed as I was vfith the idea of passing the night in this horrid 
plac^ there was no help forit| 6o I took up my portmanteau, 
and followed the landlady to a ^all room, if it deserved the appel- 
lation, which had been built fper the copage, and a door broken 
through the wall into it. 'tSiifing there was none; it had only 
leaei-to rafters, with tiles over h^. f took a seat on the only 
stool that was in the room, and leant ray elbow on the table in no 
very pleasant humour, when I heard the ^1 say, “ And why don*t 
yon let him go on to the castle*? Sure the chaise is in the yard, 
®nd the horses are in the stable.” ^ 
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'' There’s orders ’gainst it, Kathleen ’’ replied the landlady. 

Mr. MTDermott was here this blessed day, and who can deny 
him P ” , 

“ Who is he then ? ” replied the girl. 

“ An attorney with a warnint against Sir Heiuy ; and, moreover, 
they say that he’s coming to ’strain upon the csattle of Jerry 
O’Toole for the tithes.” 

‘'He’s a bonld young chap, at all events,” replied the girl, “ to 
come here all by himself.” 

“ Oh ! but it’s not till to-morrow morning, and then we’ll have 
the troops here to assist him.” 

" And does J erry O’Toole know of this P ” 

“ Sure er'jugh he does ; and I hope tliere’ll be no mnrdei’ com- 
mitted in my house tliis blessed night. But what can a poor 
widow do wlien M'Dermott^ holds up liis finger ? Now, g(^ fight 
the fire, Kathleen, and see if the poor young man wants anyt hing ; 
it’s a burning pyy that lie shouldn’t have something to comfort 
him before his misfortimes fall upon him.” 

Kathleen made no reply. The horror that I felt at this dis- 
course may easily be imagined. That it was intended that I 
should meet with foul pl.^ was certain, and I knew very well that, 
in such a desoLite part of the country^the murder of an individual 
totally unkuown would liardly be noticed. That 1 had been held 
up to the resentment of the inliabitants as a tithe-collector, and an 
attorney with a warrant, was quite sufficient, I felt conscious, to 
induce them to make away v/ith me. How to undeceive them was 
the difficulty. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

No hopes of rising next morning alive— As a last chance, I get Into befl. 

KATHTiEEN came in with fuel to light the fire, and looking rather 
hard at me, passed by, and was soon busv blowing up the turf. 
She was a very handsome dark -eyed girl, about nineteen years 
of age, stout, and well made. " What is your name ? ” said I. 

" Kathleen, at your service, sir.” 

“ Listen to me, Kathleen,” said I, in a low voice. “ You are a 
woman, and all women are kind-hearted. I have overheard all 
that passed between your mistress and you, and that M'Dcrmott 
has stated that I am a tithe-collector and an attorney, vnth a 
warrant. I am no such thing. I am a geufteman who wish to 
speak to Sir Henry de Clare on a busmeaa which he does not like 
to be spoken to about ; and to show you what I say is the truth, 
it is about the daughter oi his elder who was killed when 

hunting, and who is supposed to be dead, u am the only evidence 
to the, contrary: and, therefore, he and HTJamott have spread 
this report that I may come to harm.” 

“ lb she alive, then ? ” replied Kathleen, locddng up to me with 
wonder. 
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Yes ; and I will not tell Sir Henry where she is, and that w 
the rpAuson oi* their enmity.’* 

“ But 1 saw her body,” j*cplicd the girl in a low voice, standing 
up, and coining close to me. 

‘‘It was not liers, depend upon it,” replied ], hardly knowing 
wliat to answer to this assertion. 

“ At all events, it was dressed in her clothes ; but it was so 
long before it was discovered, that Ave could make nothing of 
the features. Well, 1 knew the poor little thing, for my mother 
nursed her. I was myself brought up at the casth^, and lived 
Ihere till after Sir William was killed; then we were all sent 
away.” 

“ Kathleen ! Kathleen ! ” cried the landlady. 

“Call for cvervihing you can think of one after another,” vvhis- 
ijered Kathleen, leaving the room. 

“1 cannot make I he peat burn,” said slie to the landlady, after 
site had (iniited the little room ; “and the gentlemiui wants some 
whisky.” 

“Go out, then, and ge;t some from the middle of the stack, 
Kathleen, and be ciuick; we have others to attend besides the 
tit luvproelor. ^I'hcre’s the O’Tooles all come in, and your own 
Corny is with them.” 

“'My (k)rny, iiuheed ! ” replied Kathleen; “he’s not quite so 
sure oi' that.” 

Ill a short time Kathleen returned, and brought some dry peat 
and a mcasui*e of whisky. “If what you say is true,” said Kath- 
leen, “ and sure enough 'you’re no Irish, and very yonng for a tithe- 
l)roe(or, who must grow old before he can be such a villain, you 
are in no very pleasant way. The O’Tooles arc here, and I’ve au 
idea they mean no good ; for they sit with all tlieir heads together, 
whispering to each other, and all their shillelaghs by their 
sides.” 

“ Tell me, Kathleen, was the daughter of Sir William a fair- 
ii aired, blue-eyed giii-r ” 

“To be sure she was,” replied Kathleen, “and like a little 
mountain fairy.” 

“Now, Kathleen, tell me if you recollect if the little girl 
or her mother ever Avore a necklace of red beads mixed with 
gold.” 

“Yes, that my lady did; and it was on the eliild’s neek when 
it Avas lost, and when the body was fonnd it was not with it. 
Well I recollect that, for my mother said the child must have 
been droAvned or murdered for the sake of tlie gold beads.” 

“Then vou have proved all I wished, Kathleen, and now I tell 
you that this little girl is alive, and that I can produce the necklace 
which was lost with her ; and more, that slie was taken away bv 
Sir Henry himself.” 

“Merciful Jesus!” replied Kathleen; “the dear little child 
that we cried over so much.” 

“ But noAT, Kathleen, I have told you this, to prove to you that 
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1 iim not what M'Dc^rnioi t has asserted, no doubt, with the inlen- 
lion that my brains shall be knocked out this night.” 

“ And so they will, sure enough,” replied Kathleen, “ if you do 
not escape.” 

‘'But how am I to escape? and will you assist me?” And I 
Ijild down on the table ten guineas I'roui my purse, Take that, 
Kathleen, and it will help you and Corny. IMow will you assist me? ” 

'' It’s Corny tliat will be the first lo knock your brains out,” 
replied Katlileen, “ unless I can slop him. 1 must go now, and I’ll 
see what can be done.” 

Kathleen would have departed wilhout touching the gold : but 
I caught her bv the wrist, collected it, and put it into her hand. 
“Thai’s not like a tithe-proctor, at all events,” r^eplied Kathleen: 
“ but my heart aclics aiuf my head swims, aud what’s to be done 1 
know not,” So saying, Kailileen (piitted the room. 

“ Well,” thouglit J, after she had left the room, “at all events, 
I Iiavc not hoen on a wrong scent this time. Kathleen has proved 
to me that Klein is the daughter of tJie late Sir William ; and if 1 
escape this siiiirc, Melchior shall do her justice.” Pleased with 
my having so ideiitihed Melchior and Pleta, 1 fell into a train of 
Thought, and for the first time forgot my perilous situation; but I 
was roused from my mc'ditalions by an exclamation from Kathleen. 
“ No, no, Corny, lujr any of ye— not now — and mother and me to 

witness it -it siiall not b(‘. Corny, bear me, as sun*, as blood ’s 

drawn, and we up to sec if;, so sure, does Corny O’Toole never 
touch tins liand ot mine.” A iiause, and whispering followed, and 
again all appeared to be quiet. I unstrapped iny portmanteau, 
took out my pistols, wliich were loaded, repriined them, and 
remained quiet, determined to sell my life as di'arly as possible. 

It was more than half an liour before Katlileen returned; she 
looked pale and agitated. “ Keep quiet,, and do not think of 
resistance,” said she ; “ it is useless. 1 have told my mother all, 
and she believes you, aud will risk her life to save him who has 
watched over the little girl w- horn she nursed ; but keep quiet, wc 
shall soon have them all out of tlie house. Coniy dare not dh»- 
obey me, and he will persuade the others,” 

She then went out again, and did not return for nearly an hour, 
when she w-is accompanied by her mother. “ Kathleen has told 
me all, voung sir,” said she, “ and do what w'e can, we will ; but 
w'c hardly know what to do. To go to the castle would be mad- 
ness.” 

“ Yes,” replied I ; “ but cannot you give me one of your hoi'ses 
to return the way I came ? ” 

“ That was our intention ; but I find tha;t the O^Tooles have 
taken them dl out of the stable to prevent me ; and the house is 
watched. They will come at midnight and attack ns, that I fully 
expect, and how to conceal you puzzles my poor head.” 

“ If they come, we can but persuade them that he has escaped,” 
replied Kathleen ; “ they will no longer watch the house, and he 
will then have some chance.” 
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^'Tliere is but one chance,” reiilied the mother, who too* 
Kathleen aside, and wliisxiered to her. Kathleen coloured to the 
forehead, and made no rexjly “If your mother bids you, 
Kathleen, there can be no harm.” 

Yes ; but if Corny was ” 

'He dare not,” replied the mother ; “ and now put this light 
out, and do you get into bed, sir, with your clothes on.” They led 
me to a small bearoom, a misera\>le allair ; hut in that part of tlu^ 
country considered respectable. “Lie down there,” said tlie 
mother, “and wait lill wc call }ou.” They took tlie light away, 
and left me to myself and my own reflections, which were anything 
but nleasant. i lay awake, it miglit^ be for two hours, \yhen I 
lieard tlie sound of feet, and then a Avlnspering under the window, 
and shortly afterwards a loud knocking at the door, which they 
were attempting to Inirst open. Every moment 1 expected that it 
would yield to the violence whieli was made use of, when the 
mother came down half-dressed, with a light in her hand, hastened 
to rac, and desired me to follow her. I did so, and before she left 
my room, she threw the window wide open. She led me up a sort 
of half-stairs, half-ladder, to a small room, where I tbund Kathleen 
sitting up in her bed, and Imlf-drcssed. “ 0 molher ! mother ! ” 
cried Katlileen. 

“ I bid ye do it, child,” replied the mother, desiring me to creep 
into her daughter’s bed, and cover myse'lf up on the side next the 
wall. 

“ Let me put on more clothes, mother.” 

“No, no, if you do, they will suspect, and will not hesitate to 
search. Your mother bids you ” 

The poor girl was burhiiig with shame and confusion. 

“ Nay,” replied I, “if Kathleen does not wish it, I will not buy 
ray safety at the expense of lier feelings.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Kathleen, “I don’t mind now; those words 
of yours are sufficient. Come in, quick.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Pe tticoat iuterent prevails, an<i I escape } but I put my Head into the 
Lion’s Den. 

TjJere was no time for apolo^’, and stepping over Katldeen, I 
buried myself under the domes by her side. The mother then 
hastened down stairs, and arrived at the door just as they had suc- 
ceeded in forcing it openy #hch In pounC^^ a dozen men, armed, 
with their faces blackenod^ '^’^Hd^ Jesus! what is it that you 
wAut?” screamed the landfeilf, 

“ The blood of the tithe proctor, and that’s what we’ll have,” 
replied the O’Tooles* 

Not in my house—not in my house ! ” cried she. “ Take him 
away, at all events ; promise me to take him away.” 
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“ So we will, honey darliiit ; well take him out of your siffht, 
and out of your hcarinj?, ioo ; only show us where he may be.’^ 

“ He’s blcepins::^,” replied the mother, pointing to the door of the 
bed-room, where I had been bving down. 

The pai-ty took the light from her hand, and went into the room, 
where they perceived the lied empty and the window open. 
“Devil a bit of a proctor here any how,” Cried one of them, 
“and the window open. off! Hurrah I iny lads, he can’t 

be far.” 

“By the powers ! it’.s just my opinion, Mrs. M‘Shane,” replied 
the elder O’Toolo, “that he’s not quite so far off; so with vour 
lave, or by >our lave, or without youi* lave, well just have a look 
over the premise's.” 

“O ! and welcome, Mistc'r Jerry O’Toole : if you tiiiuk I’m tln^ 
woman to iiidc a proctor, look cvoi^whcrc, lust as you xdease.” 

The party, headed by . I erry O’Toole, w’ho had taken the light 
out of Mrs. M'yhane’s luuid, now ascended the ladderto the upper 
story, and as 1 lay by ivathlcen, 1 felt that she trembled with fear. 
After examining every nook and cranny they could think of, tlie> 
came to Mrs. M‘iSliano’s room. 

“O ! go in — go ill and look, Mr. O’Toole; it’s a very likely thing 
to insinuate that I .should ]ia\c a tithe-proctoi* in my bed. licarch, 
pray,” and Mrs. M'^Shane ic(l tlie way into lier o\vn room. 

Every part had been examined, except the small sleeping-room 
of Kathleen; and the part.v paused before the door. 

“ Wc must scarcii,” observed O’Toole, doggedly. 

“ Search my daughter’s ! very well, search, if you please; it’s a. 
fine story you’ll have to tell, how six great men imllea a poor girl 
out of her bed to look for a tithc-prqclor. it will be a credit to 
you any how; and you, Corny O’Toclo, you’ll stand well in her 
good graces, when you eomc to talk about the wedding-day ; and 
your wife that is to be, xmlli'd out of her l)cd by a dozen men. 
What will ye say to Kathleen, when >ou affront her by supposing 
that a maiden girl has a tithe-proctor in bed with her ? D’je tliink 
that ye’U ever have the mother’s consent or blessing ? ” 

“So one goes into Ivatlilccn’s room,” cried Corny O’Toole, 
roused by the sarcasms of Mrs. M‘Sliane. 

“ Yes, Coniy,” replied Mrs. M’Shanc, “ it’s not for a woman 
like me to be suspected, at all eveuts ; so you, and you only, shall 
go into the roOiU, if that will content ye, Mr. Jerry O’Toole.” 

“ Yes I ” replied the party, and Mrs. m^Shane opened the door. 

Kathleen rose up on her elbow, holding the bedclothes up Hi 
her throat, and looking at them as they entered, said, “ 0 Corny ! 
Corny 1 this to me ? ” 

Corny never lliought .of looking lor 4teybody, his eyes wer.'- 
riveted upon his sweetheart. “ Muriier, Kathleen^ is it my fault r 
Jerry will have it.” 

“Are you satisfied, Corny?” 5aid*Mrs.„M*Shane. 

“ Sure enough I was satisfied before I oamo in, that Kathleen 
W'onid not have any one in her bedroom,” I'eplied Coniy. ^ 
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Then good night, Corny, and it’s to-inorrow that I’ll talk with 
yc ’’ replied Kathleen. 

Mrs. M'Shane then walked out of the room, expecting Coniy 
to follow ; but ho could not restrain liiinscdf, and he came to the 
bedside. Keaidul that if he X)ut Ids arms round her, he would feel 
me, Kathleen raised herself, and allowed him to eiid)race her. 
fortunately the light was not in the room, or 1 should have been 
discovered, as in so doing she threnv the clothes off my head and 
shoulders. She then pushed back Corny from licr, and he left 
the room, shutting the door after him. The party descended the 
ladder, and as soon as Kathleen perceh^cd tiiat. they were all down, 
she sprang out of bed and ran into ber motlier’s room. Soon aftei* 
I heard them depart. Mrs. MtShanc made fast the door, and camt^ 
upstairs. She first went to lier own room, where poor Kathleen 
was crying bitterly from shame and excitement. I had got up wlien 
she came into Kathleen’s room for her clotlics, and, in about five 
minutes, they returned together. I was sitting on the side of the 
bed when tliey came in : the poor girl colonrca up when our eyes 
n\et. “ Kathleen,” said I, “ you liave, in aU probability, saved iny 
bfe, and 1 cannot express my thanks. I am only sorry that your 
modest y has been put to so severe a trial.” 

“ If Corny was to find it out,” replied Kathleen, sobbing again, 
“ liow could I do such a thing F ” 

■‘Your mother bid you,” reidied Mrs. M‘Sham?, “and that is 
EaffieienC” 

“But what must you think of me, sir? ” coniiimed Kathleen. 

“ I think that you liave behaved most nobly. You have saved 
^sh innocent man, at the risk of your reputation and the loss of 
your lover. It is not now that 1 can prove my gratitude.” 

“ Yes, yes, promise me by all that’s sacred, that you’ll ncycr 
mention it. Surely you would not ruin one who has tried to serve 
you.” 

“ I promise you that, and I hope to perform a great deal more,” 
repbed I, “ But now, Mrs. M‘Shane, what is to be done ? Re- 
main here I cannot.” 

“No; you must leave, and that very soon. Wait about ten 
minutes more, and then they will give up their searcli and go home. 

The road to E ” (the post I had lately come from) “ is the 

best you can take : aud you must travel as fast as > on can, for 
there, is no safety for you here.” 

“I am conymeed that rascal McDermott will not leave me till 
he has rid himself of me.” 1 then took out my purse, in which I 
still had nearly twenty tineas. I took ten of them. “Mrs. 
M‘Shaiie, I must leave you in charge of my portmanteau, which 
you may forward by-auiby, when you hear of my safely. If I 
should not be so fortunafje, th<S money is better in your hands than 
in the hands of those who will murder me. Katlileen, God bless 
you ! you are a good giri, and GJomy O’Toole will be a happy man 
if he knows your value.’’ 

I then wished Kathleen good-by, and she allowed me to ki^a her 
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without any rcsistaiico; hut the tears were coursing down her 
checks as ] left tlie room witli her mother. Mrs. M'Shanc looked 
carefully out of the windows, holding the light to ascertain if there 
was anybody near, and, satisiied wiiii her scrutiny, she then opened 
the door, and calling down the saints to protect me, sliook hands 
with me, and 1 (piiited the Jiouse. It was a dark, cloudy night, 
and when I first went out, 1 wnis obliged to grope, for 1 could dis- 
tinguish nothing. I walked along, with a pistol loaded in each 

hand, and gained, as 1 llionglit, tlie Jiigh road to E , hut 1 made 

a sad, mistake ; and puzzled by the utter darkness and turnings, I 
took, on the cx)ntrary, the road to Mount Castle. As soon as 1 
was clear of the houses and the enclosure, there was more light, 
and I could distinguish the road. I had proceeded about four or 
five miles, when i heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and siiortly 
afterwards two men rode by me. I inquired if that was the way 

to E . A pause ensued, and a whisper. “ All’s riglit ! ” replied 

a deep voice. I continued iny way. glad to find that 1 had not 
mistaken it, and cogitating as to wuat must he the pur].)oso of two 
men being out at such au hour. About ten minutes alterwards I 
thought I again heard tlie sound of horses’ feet, and it then oc- 
curred to me that they must be highwaymen, who had returned to 
rob me. 1 cocked my pistols, determined to sell my life as dearly 
as I could, and await(;d their coming up with anxiety i hut they 
appeared to keep at the same distance, as the sound aid not in- 
crease. After half an liour I came to two roads, and was undecided 
which to take. 1 stopped and listened— the steps of the horses 
were no longer to be heard. I looked round me to ascertain if I 
could recognise any object so as to decide me, hut I could not. I 
took the road to the lel’t, and proceeded, until 1 arrived at a brook 
which crossed the road. There was no bridge, and . it was too 
dark to perceive the stepping-stones. 1 had just waded about 
half-way across, when I received a blow on the head from beliind, 
which staggered me. I turned round, but before 1 could see my 
ass^ant, a second blow laid me senseless in the water. 


CHAPTER XLVL 

Under Ground, but not yet Dead and Euried — The Prospect anything but 
Pleasant. 

When my recollection returned 1 found myself in the dark^ hut 
where, I knew not. My head ached, and ray brain reeled. 1 sat 
np for a moment to collect my senses, but the effort was too 
painful— I feu back, and remained in a state of half-stupor. 
GraduaUy I recovered, and again sat np. 1 perceived that I iiad 
been lying on a bed of straw, composed of two or three trusses, 
apparently. 1 felt with my extended arms on each side of me, but 
touched nothing. I opened my eyes, which I had closed again, and 
tried to pierce through the opscurity, hut in vain— all was as 
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Erebus. I then rose on iny feet, and c?;t.endinp: luy hands before 
ine, walked five or six steps on one side, till I was clear of the 
straw, and camo to a wall. I followed the wall about twenty feet, 
and then touched wood ; ^^ropini? about, 1 found it was a door. I 
then made the circuit of the walls, and discovered that the other 
aide was built with bins for wine, which were empty, and I then 
found myself again at tlie straw upon wdiich 1 hau been laid. It 
was in a cellar no longer used — but where ? Again 1 lay down 
upon the straw, and, as it may be imagined, my rcllections were 
anything but pleasing. “Was I in the powan* of MlDcrmot or 
Melchior ? ” i felt convinced that 1 wais ; but my heail Avas to(^ 
painfiil for long thought, and after half an liour’s reflection, 1 gave 
wny (o a sullen state of half-dreaming, liaif-stnpor, in which the, 
forms of M'Dennott, Kathleen, Melcliior, and Elcta, passed in 
succession before me. Ilowlong I remaintal in t his second species 
of trance I cannot say, but J. was roused by the light of a candle, 
wdiich flashed in niy eyes. I started np, and beheld Melchior in 
his gipsy’s dress, just as wdien I had taken leave of him. 

“ It is to \on, then, that I am indebted for this treatment ?” 
replied 1. 

‘‘ No, not to me,” replied Melchior. “I do not command here ; 
but 1 kncAV you Avlieii they brought you in insensible, and being 
employed in the castle, I have taken upon myself the office of your 
gaoler, that I mighty if possible, serve you.” 

1 felt— I knew 1 Ins to be fiilse ; but a moment’s reflection told 
me that it AVas better at present to temporise. 

“ To whom, then, does the castle belong, Melchior?” 

“ To Sir Henry dc Clare.” 

“ And Avhat can bo his object in treating me thus ? ” 

“ That I can tell yon, because I am a party concerned. You 
remember tbe little girl, Eleta, avIio left the gipsy camp Avitli you 
—she is now somewhere under your care ? ” 

“Well, I grant it; but I Avas answerable only to you about 
hcr.”^ 

“ YAny true, but I W'as ansAverablc to Sir Henry ; and wlien I 
could only say t hat she Avas aa^cU, he Avas not satisfied, for family 
reasons now make him very aiLxious tliat she should retuni to liinr; 
and, indeed, it will be for her advantage, as she will in all proba* 
bility be his heir, for he has satisfactorily proved that she is a near 
reiati\'e.” 

“ Grant all that, Melchkr; but why did not Sir Henry de Clare 
write to me on the subject^ and state his w^ishes, and his right to 
demand his relatNe ? aaid why does he treat me in this way? 
Another question—how is it that he lias recognized me to be the 
party who hi^ charge nf the little girl ? AnsAver me those ques- 
tions, Melchior, ana theh^Ilnay over the matter.” 

“1 will answer tlie 'laSt question first. He knew your name 
from me, and it so happened that a friend of his met*}^u in the 
coach Es you w^ere commg to Ireland : the same person also saw 
you at the post-house, and gave intbrmation. Sir Henry, who is a 
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violent man, and here has almost regal sway, determined to detain 
you till you surrendered ui) the child. You recollect that you 
refused to tell his agent, the person whose address I gave you, 

wfiprA stio wn« tn hf' fmmr] • niiH VPA’^prl at tin's 1 >a Ims t.nlrAn 

law into his own hands.’’ 

‘"Eor which lie shall smart one of these days,” replied I, “if 
ther(^ is law in this country.” * 

“There is a hiAv in England, but very little, and none that will 
liariii Sir Henry in this part of the country. Noiftfficer won 
venture witliin five miles of the castle, I can assure you ; for he 
knows veiy well tliat it would cost him his lire; and Sir Henry 
never quits it from one year’s end to the other. You are in his 
power; and all tJiat, lie requires is information where the cliildinay 
be found, and an ordcu' for her being delivered to him. You cannot 
object to this, as ho is her nearest relative. If you comply, I do 
not doiihi hut iSir Henry will make you full amends for tliis harsh 
treatment, and prove a sincere friend ever afterwarcb.” 

“ It laxiuircs consideration,” replied I ; “ at present I am too 
much hurt to talk.” 

“ I was afraid so,” replied Melchior ; “ that was one reason why 
I obtained leave to speak to vou. Wait a moment.” 

M elchior tlicn put the eaiuUe down on the ground, went out, and 
turned the key. 1 found, on looking round, that I was right in 
my conjectures. I was in a cellar, which apparently had long been 
in disuse. Melcliior soon returned, followed by an old crone, who 
carried a basket and a can of water. She washed the blood off tny 
head, put some salve upon the wounds, and bound them up. She 
then went away, leaving the basket. ^ 

“There is somctliing to cat and drink in that basket,” observed 
Melchior; “but I tlimk, Japlict, you wiU agree with me that 
it wTll be better to yield to the wishes of Sir Henry, and not 
remain in this horrid hole.” 

“ Very true, Melchior,” replied I; “but allow me to ask you 
a question or two. How came you licre? Where is Natt^e? and 
how is it that, after leaving the camp, I find you so reduced in 
circumstances as to be serving such a manias Sir Henry de 
Clare?” 

“ A few words will explain that,” replied he. “ In my early 
days I lyas wi’d, and I am, to tell you the teth, in the power of 
this man ; nay, I will tell you honestly, vav life is in his power : he 
ordered me to come, and I dare not dusooey him ; and ne retains 
me here.” 

“AndNattee?” 

“ Is quite well, and Ttith me, but not Very happy in her present 
situation ; but he is a dangerous, ^ violent, itoplacahle man, and I 
dare not disobey him. I advise you, as a friend, to consent to his 
wishes.” 

“That requires some deliberation,” replied I; “and I am not 
one of tliose who are to be driven. My’ feelings towards Sir 

MU 
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Henry, after tliis treatment, care not the most amicable ; besides, 
how am I to know that Pleta is liis relative P ” 

“ Well, 1 can say no more, Japhet. I wish you well out of Ids 
hands/' 

“ You have the power to help me, if that is the case,’' said I. 

" i dare not/" 

‘'Then you are not tlie Melchior tliat you used to be/" replied I. 

“ We must submit to fate. 1 must not stay lonj^er. You will 
find all that'^ou want in the basket, and more candles, if you do 
not like beiii" in the dark. I do not think I shall be permitted to 
come a^^ain till to-morrow/' 

Melchior tlien went out, locked the door after him, and I was 
left to my meditations. 


CHAPTER XL VII. 

A Friend in need is a Friend indeed— The Tables are turned, and so is the Key 
— The issue is deep Tragedy. 

Was it possible that which Melchior said was true? A little 
reflection told me that it was all false, and that he was himself 
Sir Henry dc Clare. I was in his power, and what might be the 
result? He might detain me, but he dare not murder me. Dare 
not ! My hemt sank when I considered where J was, and how 
easy would it he for him to despatch me, if so inclined, without 
any one ever being aware of iny fate. 1 liglited a whole candle, 
that I might not find myself in the dark when 1 rose, and, exhausted 
in body and mind, was soon fast asleep. 1 must have slept many 
hours, for when 1 awoke 1 was in darkness — the candle had burnt 
out. I groped for the basket, and examined the contents with my 
hands, and found a tinderbox. I struck a light, and then feeling 
hungry and weak; refreshed mvself with the eatables it contained, 
whicJi were excellent, as well as the wine, I had replaced the 
remainder, when the key again turned in the door, and Melchior 
made his appearance. 

“ How do vou feel, Japhet. to-dav ? ” 

“ To-day ! ” replied I ; “ day and night are the same to me." 

“ That IS your own fault," replied he. “ Have you considered 
what I proposed to you yesterday P " 

“Yes," replied I ; “and I will agree to this. Let Sir Henry 
give me my liberty, come over to England, prove his relationship 
to Eleta, and I will give her up. What can he ask for more ? " 

“He will hardly consent to that,” replied Melchior; “for, once 
in England, you will fi^e a warrant out against him." 

“ No ; on my honour, I will not, Melchior.” 

** He will not tnist to that.'' ' 

“ Then he must judge of others by liimself," replied I. 

“Have you no other terms to propose ? " replied Melchior. 
“J^onc." 
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^ Then I will carry your message, and give you his answer to- 
Xiorrow."’ 

Molcliior then brouglit in another basket, and took away the 
former, and did not make his appearance till tlie next day. 1 now 
hud recovered my strength, and determined to take some decided 
measures, but how to act I knew not. I reflected all night, and 
the next morning (that is, according to my supposition) 1 attacked 
the basket. Whetlier it was that ennui or weakness occasioned 
it, I cannot tell, Init eitlicr wuiy, 1 drank too much wine, and was 
ready for any daring deed, when Melchior again opefled the door. 

“ Sir Henry will not accept of your terms. I thought not,” said 
Melchior: “1 am sorry — very sorry.” 

“ Melcluor,” replied 1, starting up, “let us have no more of this 
duplicity. 1 am not quite so ignorant as you suppose. I know 
who hleta is, and wdio you are.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Melchior ; “ perliaps vou will explain ? ” 

“ I wall. Yon, Melchior, are Sir Henry de Clare ; you succeeded 
t o your estates by the death of your elder brother, from a fall when 
huiiting.” 

M clchior appeared astonished. 

“Indeed ! ” replied he ; “ pray go on. You have made a gentle- 
man of me.” 

“ No ; rather a scoundrel.” 

“ As you please ; now^ wuli you make a lady of Fleta ? ” 

“Yes, 1 will. She is your niece.” Melchior started back. 
“ Your agent, M‘Dcrmott, who was sent over to And out Fleta’s 
abode, met me in the coach, and lie has tracked me licre, and 
risked my life, by telling the people that I w as a tithe proctor.” 

“ Y^our information is veiy important,” replied Melchior. “ You 
will find some difficulty to prove all you say.” 

“Not the least,” replied I, flushed with anger and with wine, 
“ I have proof positive. I have seen her mother, and I can iden- 
tify the child by the necklace which was on her neck when you 
stole her.” 

“ Necklace ! ” cried Melchior. 

“ Yes, the necklace put into my hands by your own wife when 
we parted.” 

“ Damn her ! ” replied Melchior. 

“ Do not damn her ; damn yourself for vour villany, and it’s 
being brought to light. Have I said enough, or shall X tell you 
more?” 

“ Pray tell me more.” 

No, I will not, for I must commit others, and that will not do,” 
replied I ; for I felt I had already said too much. 

“ You have committed yourself, at all events,” repHed Melchior; 

“and now I tell you, tlui until never mind,” and Melchior 

hastened away. 

The door was again locked, and I was once more alone. 

I had time to reflect upon my imprudence. The countenance 
of Melcliior, when he left me w’asthat of a demon. Something 
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fold mp to prepare for deatli; and I was not wrong:. The next 
day JMelchior came not, nor the next ; iny proxi&ioiis were ull g:one. 
I had notliinff but a little wine and water left. The idea struck 
me, that I was 1o die of starvation. Were there no means of 
escape ? None • I had no weapon, no tool, not even a knife. [ 
had expended all my candles. At last, it oeenrred to me, that, 
ai1 hough 1 was in a cellar, my voice might be ])eartl, and T resolved 
IS a last effort, to attempt it. I wTiii to the door of the cellar, 
■iiid shouted at the top of my lungs, “Murder -murder!’’ I 
.diouied again and again as loud as 1 coidd, until 1 was exhausted. 
Vs it afterwards ap])eared, tliis plan did prevent mv being starved 
10 death, for such was iMclchior’s vdlanons intention. About an 
^ our afterwards, I repeated my cries of “IMiirder— -murder 1 ” and 
Miry were iK'aid hythe lioiisehold, wiio stated to Melchior, that 
there Avas some one shouting murder in the vaults below. Thai 
invlit, and all the next day, 1 repeat (‘d m\ erics occasionally. 1 
nas now quilc exhausted; 1 had been lU'arly Iwa) da^s without 
food, and my wine and water had all liemi diutik. 1 sat clovvn with 
a parched mouth and heated brain, waiting till 1 could sulliciently 
reeu\cr my voice to repeat my cries, when 1 heard footsteps 
..])proaching. The key was again turned in the door, and a light 
appeared, carried by one of two men arim*d wuth large sledge 
hammers. 

“ Jt is, then, all over with me,” cried J ; “ and I mwer shall tiiid 
out wlio is my father. Come on, murderers, and do }Our work. 
Do it cpuckly.” 

The two men advanced without speaking a word ; the foremost, 
wdio carried the lantern, laid it down nt his feet, and raised Ids 
hammer with both hands, when the otlicr behind 1dm raised his 
weapon— and the foremost fell dead at his feet . 


CHAPTER XLYUl. 


Is iuU of perilous Adventures, and in winch, tlic Ueadcr may be assured, there 
is much more than meets tlie J.jc. 


“ Silence,” Said a voice that T well knew, although his face was 
completely disguised. It wfis Timothy ! “ Silence, Japhet,” again 
wldsperea Timothy ; “there is jet much danger, but I will save 

S or die. Take the hammer. Melchior is waiting outside.” 

otl^ put the lantern bm» so as to render it more dark, 
a]^d led me towards th0«^, whirring, “ When he comes in, 
•we will secure him.” » 

Melchior soon made hifil'^^dpjeamnee ; and as he entered the 
cellar, Is it all right said he, going up to Timothy, and 
DAssmg me. 


With one blow 1 felled him to the ground, and he lay insensible. 
‘‘That will do,” replied Timothy: “now we must be off.” 

“ Not till he takes my p ace,” replied 1, as I shut the door and 
keked it! “ Now he may leam what it is to starve to death.” 
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1 1 lien followed Timothy, liy a passage wliicli led outside of the 
cnstle, tlirough wliieh he and his companion liad been admitted. 
“Our liorses are close by/’ siiid Timothy; “for we stipulated 
upon leaving the country after it was done/' 

It was just dark when we were safe out of the castle. We 
mounted our horses, and set olF with all speed. We followed the 
liigh road to the nost town to wliicli I had been conveyed, and 
I determined to })ull up at Mrs. M'Sliane’s, for I was so exhausted 
tliat I could go no further. Tliis was a measure which required 
ji recant ion; and as tliere was moonlight, I turned off tile road' 
before I ciilered tiie tovkii, or village!, as it ought to have been 
called, so tliat we dismounted at the back of Mrs. M‘Shane’s 
house. 1 went to the window of the bed-room where I had lain 
down, and tapped gently, again and again, and no answer. At 
last, Katlilccn made her appearance. ^ 

/ Can 1 come in, Kathleen?” said I; “I am alost dead with 
futigu^ and exhaustion.” 

“ Yes,” replied she, “I will open the liack-door; there is no 
one here to-night —it is too (larly tor them.” 

I entered, ^ followed by Timothy, and, as I stepped over tlie 
tlireshold, I fainted. As soon as 1 recovered, Mrs. M‘Shane led 
me up stairs into her room for security, and I was soon able to 
take the refreslimeut I so much required. 1 slated what had 
passed to Mrs. M^Shane and Kathleen, who were much siiockcd 
at the account. 

“■ You liad Ixjtter wait till it is late, before you go on,” said 
Mrs. M'Shanc, “ it will be more safe ; it is now nine o’clock, and 
the people will all be moving till eleven. I will give your horses 
some corn, and when you arc five miles from here, }'OU may con- 
sider yourselves as safe. Holy saints ! what an escape !” 

The advice Avas too good not to be. followed : and I was so ex- 
hanstecl, that I was glad that prudence was on the side of repose. 
I lay down on Mrs. i\l‘Shaue’s bed, wliile Timothy watched over 
me. I had a short slumber, and then was awakened by the good 
landlady, who told me tliat it was time for us to quit. Kathleen 
then came up to ine, and said, “I Avould ask a favour of you, sir, 
and I liope you Avill not refuse it.” 

Katmeeu, you may ask anytliing of me, and depend upon it, I 
will not refuse it, if I can grant it.” ; , ,, 

“ Then, sir,” replied the good girl, “you know how 1 pArercame 
my feelings to serve you, will you overcome yours for me ? ^ I 
cannot bear the idea that any one. may be, of the family 

who liave reai’ed me, should perish iu tb^iserable^a manner ; and 
I cannot bear that any man, bad as^ijkei is, ev^ if I did not feel 
obli^d to liim, should die so ftdl of gndt^ and without absolution. 
Will you let me have the key, that Sir Henry db Clare may be 
released after you are safe and away ? I know he does not deserve 
any kindness from you ; but it is a horrid death, and a horrid 
thing to die so loaded witlierime.” 

** Kathleen/' replied I, “I will kef|> Jliy Word with you. He»* 
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Us the key ; take it up to-morrow morning and give it to Lady de 
Clare ; tell her Japhet Ncwland sent it/’ 

‘‘ I will, and God bless you, sir.” 

“Good-by, sir,” said Mrs. M‘Shane; “you have no time to 
lose.” 

“ God bless you, sir,” said Kathleen, who now imt her arms 
round me, and kissed me. Wc mounted our horses and set off. 

We pressed our horses, or rather i)onies, lor they were very 
small, till we had gained about six mihis, when considered tliat 
we were, comparat ively speaking, safe, and then drew up, to allovy 
them to recover their wind. 1 was very niucli exhausted myself, 
and hardly spoke one wmrd until we arrived at the next jiost town, 
when we found everybody in bed. We contrived, however, to 
knock t hem up ; and Timothy having seen that our horses were 
jjut into the stalde, we lay dowui till the next morning upon a bed 
wliich happened to be unoccupied. Sorry as were the accommo- 
dations, i never slept so soundly, and woke quite refreshed.^ The 
next morning,! stated my intention of posting to Dublin, and 
asked Tim what we should do with the horses. 

“ They belong to the castle,” replied he. 

“ Then, in God’s name, let the castle have tlicm, for I wish for 
nothing from that horrid place.” 

We stat ed to tlie landlord that the horses were to be sent back, 
and that the man wdio took them would be paid for Ids trouble ; 
and then it occurred to me, that it would be a good opportunity of 
writing to Melchior, alia?> Sii* Henry. I do not know' avhy, hut 
certainly my animosity against him had subsided, and I did not 
think of taking legal measures against him. I thought it, how 
ever, right to frighteu him. I wrote, therefore, as follows : — 

“ Sir Henry, — I send you back your horses witli thanks, as they 
have enabled Timothy and me to escape from your clutches. Your 
reputation and your life now are in my power, and I will have 
ample revenge. The fact of your intending murder, will be fully 
proved by my friend Timotiiy, wbo was employed by you in 
disguise, and accompanied your gipsy. You cannot escape the 
sentence of the law. Prepare yourself, then, for the worst, as it is 
not my intention that you shall escape the disgraceful punishment 
due to your crimes. — Yours, 

“ Japhet Newland.” 

Having sealed this, anck given it to the lad who was to return 
with the horses, we finished our breakfast, and took a postchaise 
on for Dublin, where we arrived late in the evening. During our 
journey I requested Timothy to narrate what had passed, and by 
wliat fortunate chance he bad been able to come so opportunely to 
tfjy rescue. 

“If you recollect, Japhet,” replied Timothy, “you had received 
one or two letters from me relative to the movements of the gipsy, 
md stating his intention to carry off the little girl from the board- 
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mg-sohool. My last letter, iu which I had mforracd you that he 
had succeeded in gaining- an entrance into the ladies’ school at 
Brentford, could not have reached you, as I found by your note 
that you had set off the same evening. The gipsy, whom I only 
knew by the name of Will^ imiuired, of me the name Iw whiclt the 
little girl was knowui, and my answer w^as. Smith ; as I took it for 
granted that, in a large seminary, there must be one, if not more, 
of tliat name. Aeting upon this, he made inquiries of the maid- 
servant, to whom he paid his addresses, and made very handsonu; 
presents, if tliere was a Miss Smith in the school; she replied, 
that there were two — one a young lady of sixteen, and the other 
about tw'elve years old. Ot course, the one selected was tlic 
younger. Will had seen me in my livery, and his plan was to 
obtain a similar one, hire a chariot, and go down to Brentford, 
with a request that Miss Smith might be sent up with him imme- 
diately, as you w^re so ill that you were not expected to live ; but 
previous to his taking this step, be wrot(‘- to Melekior, requesting 
his orders as to how he was to proceed when he had obtained tlu? 
child. The answer from M(dchior arrived. By this time he had dis- 
covered that you w'cre iu Ireland, and intended to visii, him ; perhaps 
he had you iu conhiiemeiit, for I do not know how^ loiig you. were 
there, out the answer desired Will to come pver immediately, 
as there w^ould be in all probability w^ork for him, that w'ould be 
w'ell paid for. He had now become so intimate w^ith me, that he 
disguised iiotliing : he showed me the letter, and I asked him 
w'hat it meant ; he replied tliat there w^as somebody to put out of 
the w'ay, that was clear. It immediately struck me that you must 
be the person, if such was the case, and I volunteered to go with 
hun, to which, after some difficulty, he consented. We travelled 
outside the mail, and in four days w'e amved at the castle. Will 
went up to Melchior, who told him what it was that he required. 
Will consented, and then stated he had another hand with him, 
wliich might be necessary, vouching for iny doing any tiling that 
was required. Melchior sent for me, and I certainly was afraid 
that he would discover me, but my disguise was too good. I had 
prepared for it still further, by w earing a wig of light hair : ho 
asked me some questions, and I replied in a surly, dogged t^e, 
which satisfied him. The reward was two hundred pounds, to be 
shared between us ; and, as it was considered advisable that we 
should not be seen after the affair was over, by the people about 
the jilace, we had the horses provided for us. The rest you well 
know. I was willing to make sure tljysit it was you before I struck 
the scoundrel, and the first glimnse from the lantern, and your 
voice, convinced me. Thank God, Japhet, but I liave been of 
some use to you, at all events.” 

‘‘ My dear Tim, you have, indeed, and you know me too well, to 
think I shall ever forget it j but now I must first ascertain where 
the will of the late Sir William is to be found. We can read it 
for a shilling, and then I may discover what are the grounds of 
Melchior’s conduct, for, to me, it is still inexplicable.” 
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“Are wills made in Ireland registered here, or at iJejton' 
Coinnions in London ? ” 

“ In Dublin, I shtmld imagine.” 

But on my arrival at Dublin I felt so ill, that 1 w as obliged to 
retire to bed, and before moniing I was in a violent fever, ^fedical 
assistance was sent for, and 1 was nursed by Timothy wdtli the 
greatest care, but it was ten days before I could quit my bed. 
For the first time, I was sitting in an easy chair by tlio fire when 
Timothy came in with the little portmantcan 1 liad left in Bie care 
of Mrs. M'Shane. “ Ox)en it, Tinu^tliy,” .said 1, “ and see if there be 
iiiiy thing in the way of a note Irom t hem.” Timothy opened tlie 
j}ortmanteau, and produced one, which was lying on tlic top. It 
^ras from Kathleen, and as follows ; — 

Sir, — They say there is terrible worl; at the civstic, and 
‘ hat Sir Henry lias blown out Ids brains, or cut Ijis throat, I don’t 
know Avliich. M‘Dermott passed iji a gi’cat Imrry, but said 
nothing to anybody here. 1 will send yon word of what has 
giJv{*n place as soon as .1 can. The morning iifter you went away, 
1 walked up to the castle and. gave tlie key to the lady, wlio ap- 
peared in a great fright at Sir llenry not liaving been seen for so 
ong a while. They wished to detain me after they liad found him 
in the cellar ^Yith tnc dead man, but after two liours I was desired 
ro go away, and hold my tongue. It w'as after the horses went 
iuicK that Sir Henry is said to have destroyed hijnself. I wfjut np 
to the castle, but McDermott had given orders for no one to be 
let in on any account. — Yours, 

“ Kathleen JM'Shane.” 

“ This is new^s indeed,” said I, handing the letter to Timothy. 
“ It must have been my threatening letter 'wliich has driven liini to 
this mad act.” 

“ Very likely,” replied Hmotliy ; “but it tvas the best tiling the 
scoundrel could do, after all.” 

“ The Icrtter was not, however, written with that intention. I 
wislied to frighten him. and have jufstice done to little Fleta — poor 
child ! how ^ad I shall he to see iier.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Another Investigation relaUvi to 4 C^ iuthe same way as the former 

one, ends toy ttoto l4t^y going off In a Fit. 

The next day the newspapers contained a paragraph, in which Sfr 
Henry de Clai'e was statea to have committed suicide. No reason 
could be as^gned for this rash acL was the winding mi of the 
iirteHigencevvI also received another letter from Katlileen M'Shane, 
c^flrming w previous : her mother had been sent for to 

a^st in Jaying out the body;' There was now ho fnjther doul^ 
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aixi as soon as I could venture out, I hastened to the proper office, 
where I read the wdll of the late Sir William. It was very short, 
merely disposing of Ids personal property to his wife, ana a few 
legacies ; for, as I discovered, only a small iX)rtion of the estates 
were entailed with the title, and the remainder was not onlv tolhc 
heirs male, but the eldest female, should there be no male heir, 
with the proviso, tliat should she marry, the husband wats to take 
upon himself the name of Dc Clare. Here, then, was the mystery 
explained, and why Mclcldor Iiad stolen away Ids brother’s child. 
Satisfied with _my discovery, I determined to leave for England 
immediately, find out tlie Dowager-lady de Clare, and put the 
whole case into the hands of Mr. Masterton. Eortimatcly, Timothy 
had money with him sufficient to pay all expenses, and take us to 
London, or I should liave been obliged to w'ait for remittances, iis 
mine was all expended before I arrived at Dublin. Wc arrived 
safe, and I immediately ])roeeeded to my lionse, wiiere I found 
Hareourt,, who liad been in great anxiety about me. The next 
morning 1 w'ent to my old legal friend, to whom I communicated 
all that liad hapjiened. 

“Well done, Ncwland/’ reiilied he, after I had finished. “ I’ll 
bet ten to one that you find out your father. Your life already 
wmuld not make a bad novel. If you continue your hair-breadth 
adventures in this w^ay, it will be quite interesting.” 

Alihough satisiicd in myowm mind that 1 had discovered ITeta’s 
parentage, and anxious to impart the joyful intelligence, I resolved 
not; to se(j iier until every thing sliould be satisfactorily arranged. 
The residence of tlie Dowageriady de Glare tvas soon discovered 
by Mr. Masterton— it w'as at Richmond, and thitlier he and 1 pro- 
ceeded. We wa?re ushered into the drawing-room, and, to my 
delight, upon her entrance, I perceived that it w^os the same beau- 
tifulperson iu whose ears I had seen the coiM and gold ear-rings 
matching the necklace belonging to Eleta. I consiilered it better 
to allow ill*. Masterton to break the subject.^ 

“ You are, madam, the widow of the late Sir William de Clare.” 
The lady bowed. “You will excuse me, madam, but I liave most 
important reasons for asking you a few^ questions, which otherwise 
may appear to be intrusive. Are you awai'e of the death of his 
brother. Sir Henry de Clare r ” 

“ Indeed I was not,” replied she. “ I seldom look at a paper, 
and I have long ceased to correspond with any one in Ireliad. 
May I ask you wffiat occasional his death P” 

“ He fell by his own hands, madam 

Lady de Clare covered up her face. **€bd forgive him !’* said 
she, in a low voice. 

“ Lady de Clar^ upon #liat terms were your husband and the 
late Sir Henry P It is imp<»t^ to kiuow/’ 

“Not on the very best, sir. Indeed, jiatterly* for years, they 
never met or spoke ; we did not ^ow what had of him.” 

“ Were there any grounds for ill-Wffl F* 

“ Many, sir, on the part of the eld^ flDther ; but none on that 
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of Sir Henry, wlio was treated with every kindness, until he 

Lady de Clare stopped — ‘‘ until lie behaved very ill to him.” 

As we afterwards discovered, Henry de Clare had squandered 
away the small portion left him by his father, and had ever after 
that been liberally supplied by Jus eldest brother, until he had 
attempted to seduce Lady de Clare, upon which he w'as dismissed 
for ever. 

” And now, madam, I must revert to a painful subject. You 
had a daug-liter by your marriap^e ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, with a deep sigh. 

“How di(f you lose her? Pray do not think 1 am creating this 
distress on your part without strong reasons.” 

“ She was playing in the garden, and the nurse, who ihoiiglit it 
rather cold, ran in for a minute to get a handkerchief to tie round 
her nc(A. When the nurse returned, tlic child had disappeared.” 
Lady do Clare put her handkerchief up to her eyes. 

“ Wliere did you find her afterwards ?” 

“ It \yas not until three weeks afterwards that her body was 
Ibnnd in a pond about a quarter of a mile off.” 

“Hid the nurse not seek her wLeii she discovered that she was 
not in the garden?” 

“ She did, and immediately ran in that direction. It is quite 
strange that the child could have got so far without the nurse per- 
ceiving her.” 

“ How long is it ago ?” 

“ It is now nine years.” 

“ And the age of the child at the t ime ?” 

“ About six years old.” 

“ 1 think, Ncwland, you. may now' speak to Lady de Clare.” 

“ Lady de Clare, have you not a pair of car-rings of coral and 
gold of veiy remarkahlc workmansliip?” 

“ I have, sir,” replied she, wdtli surprise. 

“ Had you not a necklace of the same ? and if so, will you do 
me the favour to examine this ?” I presented the necklace. 

“ Merciful heaven !” cried Lady de Clare, “ it is the very neck- 
lace ! — it was on my poor Cecilia when she was drowned, and it 
w'as not found with the body. How came it into your possession, 
sir ? At one time ” continued Lady de Clare, weeping, I thought 
that it was possible that the temptation of tlie necklace, which has 
a great deal of gold in it, must, as it was not found on her corpse, 
have been an inducement for the gipsies, who were iu the neigh- 
bourhood, to drown her ; but Sir William would not believe it, 
rather supposing that in her struggles in the water she must have 
broken it, and that it had thus been detached from her neck. Is 
it to return this unfortunate necklace that you have come here ?” 

“ No, madam, not altogether. Had you two wdiite pouies at the 
time?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ W as tiere a inulberry4i5ee in the garden ? ” 

Yes, sir,” replied the astonished lady. 
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Will you do me the favour to describe the appearance of your 
child as she was at tlie time tliat you lost her 

“ She was— but all mothers are partial, and perhaps 1 may also 
be so— a very fair, lovely little j?irl/" 

‘‘ With light hair, 1 presume P” 

“ Yes, sir. But why these questions ? Surely you cannot ask 
them for nothing,” continued she hurriedly. “ Tell me, sir, why 
all these questions P” 

Mr. Masterton replied, “ Because, madam, we have some hopes 
that you have been deceived, and that it is possible that your 
daughter was not drowned.” 

Lady de Clare, breathless, and her mouth open, fixed her eyes 
upon Mr. Masterton, and exclaimed, “Not drowned ! O my God! 
my head ! ” and then slie fell back insensible. 

“I have been too precipitate,” said Mr. Masterton, going to 
her assistance ; “ but joy does not kill. Bing ibr some water, 
Japhet.” 


CHAPTER L. 

In which, if the Reader docs not sj mpathize with the Parties, he l)ad better 
shut the Book. 

In a few minutes Lady de Clare was sufficiently recovered to hear 
the outline of our history ; and as soon as it was over, she insisted 
upon immediately going with us to the school where Elcta was 
domiciled, as she could ascertain, by several marks known but to 
a nurse or mother, if more evidence was required, whether Elcta 
was her child or not. To allow her to remain in such a state of 
anxiety was impossible, Mr. Masterton agi'eed, and we posted 

to , where we arrived in the evening. “ Now, gentlemen, 

leave me but one minute with the child, and when I ring the bell, 
you may enter.” Lady de Cla.re was in so nervous and agitated 
a state, that she could not walk into the parlour without assistance. 
We led her to a chair, and in a minute Fleta was called down. 
Perceiving me in the passage, she ran to me. “ Stop, mv dear 
Eleta, there is a lady in the parlour, who wishes to see you.^" 

“ A lady, Japhet P ” 

“ Yes, my dear, go in.” 

Eleta obeyed, and in d minute we heard a scream, and Eleta 
hastily opened the door, “ Quick ! quick ! the lady fallen 
down.” 

We ran in and found Lady de Clare on the floor, and it was 
some time before she returned to her senses. As soon as she did. 
she fell down on her knees, holding up her hands as in prayer, and 
then stretched her arms out to Eleta. “ My child ! my long-lost 
child! it is— it is, indeed!” A flood of tears poured forth on 
Eleta’s neck relieved her, and we then left them together ; old 
Masterton observing, as we took our seats in the back pariour, 
“ By G , J aphet, you deserve to find your own father I ” 
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In about an hour Lady de Clare requested 1o see us. Fief a 
rushed into my arms and sobbed, while her mother apolof^ised to 
Mr. Masterton for the delay and excusable neglect towards him. 
“ Mr. Newland, madam, is the person to whom you are indebted 
for your present happiness. 1 will now, if you please, take my 
leave, and will call upon you to-inoiTOw.” 

‘‘I will not detain you, Mr. Masterton ; but Mr. ICcwland will,^ 
I trust, come home with Cecilia and me ; T have mucli to ask of 
him.” I consented, and Mr. Masterton went back to town ; I 
went to the principal hotel to order a chaise and horses, while 
Fleta packed up her wardrobe. 

In half an hour we set oil*, and it was midnight before we 
arrived at Kiehmond. During my journey 1 narrated to Lady de 
Clare every particular of our meeting with FJeta, Wc were all 
glad to go to bed ; and the kind maiiiKT m wliioli Lady de Clare 
wished me good night, with “ God bless you, Mr. Newland ! ” 
brought the tears into my eyes. 

J breakfasted alone the next morning, Tjady de C'lare and her 
daughter remaining up stairs. It was nearly twelve o’clock wlieii 
tlie.v made their appearance, both so apparently happy, that I 
could not lielp lliinking, ‘‘When shall 1 have such pleasure — wli-en 
shall 1 find out who is my father ? ” My brow was clouded as 
the thought entered my mind, when Lady do Clare n'quested that 
I would inform her who it was to wliom she and her daughter 
were under such eternal obligations. 1 had then to relate my own 
eventful histoiy, most of which was as new to Cecilia (as she nu^^ 
must be called) as it was to her mother. 1 had just terminated 
the escape from the castle, when Mr. Masterton’s carriage drov( 
up to the door. As soon as he had bowed to Lady de Clare, he 
said to me. “ Japhet, here is a letter directed to you, to my can*, 
from Ireland, which I have brought for >ou.” 

“ Tt is from Kathleen M‘Shanc, sir,” replied I, and requesting 
leave. I broke the seal. It contained anothf‘r. 1 read Katldeen’a, 
and tlu*n hastily opened the other. It \\as from Nattee, or Lady 
II. dc Clare, and ran as fohow^s 

Japhet Newland,— F leta is the daughter of Sir William de 
Clare. Dearly has my husband paid for his act of folly and 
wickedness, and to which you must know I never was a party. — 
Yours, “Natti^;' 

The letter from Kathleen added more strange information. 
Lady de Clare, after the funeral of her husband, had sent for the 
stewwh made every ^ necttlsary arrangement, discharged the 
servant^ and then had herself disappear^, no one knew whither: 
but it was reported that somebody very much resembling her had 
‘ been sften toveUing south in company with a gang of gipsies. I 
liauded bo4h letters over to^liady de Clare and Mr. Masterton. 

“ Poor Jjady do Clare I’* pbaerved the mother. 

“Natter will never observed Cecilia quietly. 
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“ You are riglit, my dear/’ replied I. “ She will be happier 
with her tribe, where she commands as a queen, than ever she v/as 
at the castle.” 

Mr. Mastertoii then entered into a detail with Lady de Clare as 
to what steps ought immediately to be taken, as the heirs-at-law 
would otherwise give some trouble ; and havm^ obtained her 
acquiescence, it w^as time to withdraw. ‘‘Mr. Newland, I tnist 
you will consider us as your warmest friends. 1 am so mucli lu 
your debt, that T never can repay you ; but I am also in yoiii 
debt in a pecuniary way — that, at least, you must peamiit me to 
refund.” 

“ When I require it. Lady de Clare, I will accept it. Bo not, 
pray, vex me by tlic proposition. I have not mucli happiness as 
it is, ahliough I am rejoiced at yours, and that of your daughter.’' 

“ Come, Lady de Clare, I must not allow you to tease my 
protege^ you do not know how sensitive he is. Wc will now take 
our leave.’’ 

“ You will come soon/’ said Cecilia, looking anxiously at me. 

“You have your mother, Cecilia/’ replied 1; “what can you 
wish for more ? i am a — nobody — without a parent.” 

Cecilia burst into tears ; I embraced her, and Mr. Mastert-on 
and I left the room. 


CUAPTEL LI. 

I return to the gay World, but am not well received j J am quite disgustwJ 
with it and Honesty, and everything else. 

How strange, now that I had succeeded in the next dearest object 
of my wishes, after ascertaining my own parentage, that I should 
have felt so miserable ; but it was the fact, and I cannot deny it. 
I could hardly answer Mr. Masterton during our journey to town; 
and when Ilhrew myself on the .sofa in my own room, I felt as ii 
I was desolate and deserted. I did not repine at Cecilia’s happi- 
ness ; so far from it, I would have saciaficed my life for her ; but 
she was a creature of my own — one of the objects in this world to 
which 1 was endeared~onc that had been dependent on me, and 
loved me. Now that she was restored to her parent, she rose 
above me, and I was left still more desolate. I do not iww that 
I ever passed a week of such misery as the one which followed, a 
denouemnt productive of so much happiness to others, and which 
had been sought with so much eagerness, and at so much ri&, by 
myself. It was no feeling of envy, God knows; but it appeared 
to me as if every one in the world was ^ be made happy except 
myself. But 1 had more to bear up against. 

When I had qmtted for' Irelan4 itwas sti^ supposed that 1 was 
a young man of large fortune— the truth had not been told. I had 
acceded to Mr. Masterton’s su^stions, that I wa$.no longer to 
appear under false colours, stttdbad r^uested Hmrewt, to whom 
1 made known my real condh»on« that ne would everywhere state 
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the truth. News tike this flies like wildfire ; there were too many 
whom, perhaps, when under the patronage of Major Carbonnell, 
and the universal rapture from my supposed wealth, I had treated 
with hauteur, glad to receive the iutelligence, and spread it far 
and wide. My impoution^ as they pleased to term it, was the 
theme of every party, and many were the indignant remarks of 
the dowagers who had so often indirectly proposed to me their 
daughters ; and if there 'ivas any one more virulent than the rest, 
1 hardly need say that it was Lady Maelstrom, who nearly killed 
her job horses in driving about from one acquaintance to another, 
to represent my unheard-of atrocity in jwesuming to deceive my 
betters. Harcourt, who had agreed to live with me — Harcourt, 
who had praised my magnanimity in making the disclosure— even 
Harcourt fell off ; and about a fortnight after I had arrived in 
'towai, told me that not flnding the lodgings so convenient as his 
former abode, he intended to return to it. He took a friendly 
leave ; but I perceived that if we happened to meet in the streets, 
he often contrived to be looking another way ; and at last, a slight 
recognition was all that I received. Satisfied that it was intended, 
I no longer noticed liim ; he followed but the example of others. 
So great was the outcry raised by those who had hoped to have 
secured me as a good match, that any young man of fashion who 
was seen with me, had, by many, his name erased from their visiting 
lists. This decided my fate, and 1 was alone. Por some time 
I bore up proudly ; I returned a glance of defiance, but this 
could not last. The treatment of otlicrs received a slight 
check from the kindness of Lord Winderm ear, who repeatedly 
asked me to his table ; but T perceived tliat even tliere, dthougn 
snllered as a protege of his lordship, anything more than common 
civility was studiously avoided, in order that no intimacy might 
result. Mr. Masterton, upon whom I occasionally called, saw 
that I MViis unwell and unhappv. He encouraged me ; but alss ! a 
man must be more than mort|il, who, with fine feelings, can endure 
the scorn of the world. Timopiy, poor fellow, who witnessed 
more of my unhappy state of mind than anybody else, oftered in 
vmn his consoktiou. “And this,” thought I, “is the reward of 
virtue and honesty. Truly, virtue is its own reward, for it obtains 
no other. As long as I was under false colours, allowing the 
world to deceive themselves, I was courted and flattered. Now 
that I have thrown off the mask, and put on the raiment of truth, 
i am a despised, miserable being. Yes ; but is not this my own 
fault ? Did I not, by my own deception, bring all this upon myseK P 
unmasked by others, or by myself, is it not equally true 
that I have been playing false, and am now punished for it? 
What do the world care for your having returned to truth? You 
have offended by deceiving them, and that is an offence which 
your repentauoe will not extenuate.” It was but too true, I had 
oroughiitidloninyseH.andthisrefleetioniacreasedniyiniseiw. Por 
my dishonesty, 1 had been jnife and severely punished ; whether 
I was ever to be rewarded for my subsequent honesty still 
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rcniained t/o be proved ; but I knew very well that most people 
would have written off such a reward as a bad debt. 

Once I consulted with Mr. Masterton as to the chance of there 
being information relative to my birtli in the packet left in the 
charge of Mr. Cophagiis. “ I have been thinking over it, my dear 
Newland/’ said lie, “ and I wish I could give you any hopes, but I 
cannot. Having succeeded with regard to vour protege, you 
are now so spguine with respect to yourself, that a trifle light fis 
air is magnified, as the poet saj^s. ‘ into confirmation strong as holy 
writ.’ Now, consider, somebody calls at the Foundling to ask 
aft er you — wiiich I acknowledge to be a satisfactory point — his 
name is taken down by an illiterate brute, as Derbennon ; but liovv 
you can decide upon the real name, and assume it is De Benyou, 
ts really more than I can imagine, allowing every scope to fancy. 
It is in the first insifiuce, therefore, you are at fault, as tliere are 
many other names winch may liavc been given by the party w)io 
called ; nai', more, is it at all certain that the party, in a case lika 
this, would give his real name ? Let \is follow it up. Allowing 
the name to have been De Benyon, you discover that one brother 
is not married, and that there are some papers belonging to him in 
the possession of an old woman who dies : and upon these slight 
grounds what would you attempt to establish? that because that 
person was known not to liave married, tlierefore he was marrinl 
(for you arc stated to liave been bom in wedlock) ; and because 
there is a packet of papers belonging to him in the possession of 
another party, that this packet of papers must refer to you. Do 
you not perceive how you are led away by your excitcjd feelings on 
the subject ? ” 

1 could not deny that Mr. Masterton’s arguments had demo- 
lished the whole fabric which 1 Imd built up. “ You are right , 
sir,” replied I, mournfully. “1 wish I were dead.” 

“Never speak in that way, Mr. Newland, before me,” replied 
the old lawyer in an angry tone, “ without you wish to forfeit my 
good opinion.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir ; but I am most miserable. I am 
avoided by all who know me — thrown out of all society— I have 
not a parent or a relative. Isolated being as I am, what liave 1 
to live for ? ” 

“Mv dear fellow, you are not twentv-three years of age,” replied 
Mr. masterton, “and you have made two sincere friendfij noth 
powerful in their own way, I mean Lord Windemear 
myself ; and you have had the pleasure of making others hapj^. 
Believe me, tnat is much to have accomplished at so early age, 
l^ou have much to live for — ^live to gain more friends — live to gain 
reputation — live to do good — ^to be grateful for the benefits you 
have received, and to be humble when chastened by Providence. 
You have yet to learn where, and only where, true hJ^piness is to 
be found. Since you are so much out of Mirits, go down to Lady 
de Clare’s, see her happiness, mi that «3f her little girl ; and then, 
when you reflect that it was your own work, you will hardly^say 

V 
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that you have lived iu vaiii.” T was too iniicli overpowered to 
speah. J^tcr a pause, Mr. Mastertoii continued, “ W hcii did you 
see them last ” 

have never seen them, sir, since I w^as with you at their 
meeting.” 

“ what ! have you not called— now nearly tw^o months ? Japhet,^ 
you arc wronj^ : they will be hurt at your ii(‘i?]f'ct and want oi’ 
kindness. Have you written or heard from them ? ” 

“1 liavc received one or two pressiuc: invilalions, sir; but I 
have jiot l)een in a stale of mind to avail m>se]f of their politeness,” 
“ I^olilcness ! you arc wrouff— all wroii", Japhet. Your miud is 
cankered, or you never W'ould have used tliat term. 1 thought 
yon Avere composed of better materials; but it appears, that 
iiltliouch jou can s;iil with a fair wind, jou cannot bunct ai'ainst 
an jnhersc p^ale. ik'oausc >ou are no longer fooled and flattered 
by the interested and the designing, like many others you have 
quarrelled with the world. Is it not so ? ” 

“ Perhaps you arc riglit, sii'.” 

i know tliat I am right, and that >ou arc wrong. Now I shall 
])C seriously displeased il you do not go doAvn and see Lady dc 
Clare and her daughter, as soon as you can.” 

“ T will obey your orders, sir.” 

.M} w’islics, Japiiet, not my orders. Let me see you when you 
return. You must no longer be idh‘. Consuh'r tliat you are about 
to recommence your caiecr in life ; that liithcrlo you have pursued 
the wTong path, from which you have nobly returned. You must 
prepare for exeifiqus, and learn to trust to God and a good con- 
science Ijord VVindermear and 1 had a long conversation relative 
to yon yesterday evening ; and when yon come back, 1 will detail 
to you what are our views respecting your future advantage.”. 


CHAPTER LIL 

A new Character appears, bat not a very amiable one ; but I attach myself to 
him, as drownmg Men catch at Straws. 

I TOOK my leave, more composed in mind, and the next dav I 
wont down to Lady de Clare’s. 1 was kiualy received, more than 
kinoiy, 1 was alfeetionately and parentally received by the mother, 
and by C(‘eiba as a dear brother; but they perceived my melan- 
choly and when they had upb^aed mo for my long neglect, they 
inqubyd the cause. As I already made Lady dc Clare 
acquainted with my previous history, I bad no secrets ; in fact, it 
was aObnsolation to confide my gnefs to them. Lord Winder- 
mcar wim too much above me— ^Mr. Masterton was too raatter-of- 
fwt— Tfanojihy was too infwim?— and they were all men; but the 
hind soottusig of a woman was peculiarly grateful, and after a 
sojourn ^ three days. I 'took my^ve, with my mind much less 
depressed than when X anived4 
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On my return, I called upon Mr. Masterion, who stated to me 
that Lord Windermear was anxious to serve me, and that he would 
exert his interest in any way which might be most congenial to 
my feelings ; that he would procure me a commission in the army, 
or a writership to India ; or, if I preferred it, I miglit study tile 
law under the auspices of Mr. Masterton. If none of these pro- 
positions suited me, 1 miglit state what woidd be preferred, and 
that, as far as his interest and pecuniary assistance could avail, I 
might depend on it, So now, Japhet, you may go home and 
reflect seriously upon these offers ; and when you have made 
up your mind what course you will steer, you nave only to let 
me Know.” 

I returned ray thanks to Mr. Masterton, and begged that he 
would convey ray grateful acknowledgments to his lordship. As I 
walked home, I met a Captain Atkinson, a man of very doubtful 
character, whom, by the advice of Carbonnell, I had always kept 
at a distance. He had lost a large fortune by gambling, and having 
been pigeoned, bad, as is usual, ended by becoming a rook. He was 
a faslnonable, well-looking man, of good family, suffered in society, 
for he iiad found out that it was mjcessary to hold^ his position by 
main force. He was a noted duellist, had killed his three or four 
men, and a cut direct from any person was, with him, suflicient 
grounds for sending a friend. Everybody was civil to him, because 
no one wished to quarrel with him, 

“My dear Mr. Newlaud,” said he, offering his hand, “I am de* 
lighted to sec you ; I have heard at the clubs of your misfortune, 
and there were some free remarks made by some. I have ^eat 
pleasure iu saying that I put an immediate stop to them, by tiling 
them that, if they were repeated in my presence, I should consider 
it as a personal quarrel,” 

Three months before, had I met Captain Atkinson, I should 
have returned his bow with studied politeness, and have left him ; 
but how changed were my feelings ! I took his hand, and shook 
it warmlv. 

“My dear sir,” replied I, “I am very much obliged for your 
kmd and considerate conduct ; there are more who are inclined to 
c^umniate than to defend.” 

“And always wiU be in ibis world, Mr. Newland: but I have a 
fellow feeling. I recollect how I was received and nattered when 
I was introduced as a youi^ man of fortune, and how I 
serted and neglected when I was clean^ put.^ I lapw now 
they are so civil to me, and I value their oivility at just as ntuca 
as it is worth. Will you accept my arm P— I am feoing your Way.” 

I could not refuse ; but I coloured when I took it, to I felt 
that I was not adding to my reputation by bfing seen in his eom- 

f any ; and still I felt, that although not adding to my reputatipn, 
was less likely to receive insult, and that the same cause which 
induced them to be civil to him, would perha^ operate when they 
found me allied with him. “ Beit «o,” thou^t I, "I WiU# if pos* 
Bible, politeness.” 

We were strolling down whsWi 'hTO met a younff 
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man, TV cil kiiow]i in the fashionable circles, who had clropi^e-d my 
acquaintance, after having: been formerly most pressing to olhain 
it. Atkinson faced him. "‘Good morning, Mr. Oxberry.” 

“ Good morning, Captain Atkinson,” replied Mr. Oxberry, 

“ I thought you knew my friend Mr. New] and,” observed At- 
kinson, rather fiercely. 

“Oh! really — I quite — I beg pardon. Good morning, Mr. 
Newland ; you have been long absent. 1 did not sec a on at Lady 
Maelstrom’s last night.” 

“ No,” replied I, carelessly, “nor will you ever. IVJicn you 
next see her ladyship, ask her, with my complimerils, Avhethcr she 
has had another fainting-fit.” 

“ 1 shall certainly have great pleasure in carrying your message, 
Mr. Newland— good morning.** 

“ That fool,” observed Atkinson, “ Avill now run all over town, 
and yon will see the consequence.” 

M e met one or tw^o others, and to fhem Atkinson put the same 
question, “ I thought you knew my friend Mr. Newland ? ” At 
last, just as we arrived at my own lionse in St. James’s Street, 
who should we meet but Harcourt. Ilarcoiu’t immediately per- 
ceived me, and bowed low as he passed on, so that his bow would 
have served for both ; hut Atkinson stopped. “ I must beg your 
pardon, Ilarconrt, for detaining you a moment, but what are the 
odds upon the Yest ris colt for the Derby ? ” 

“Upon my word. Captain Atkinson, 1 was told, but 1 have for- 
gotten.” 

“ Your memonr anpears bad, for you have also forgotten your 
M friend, Mr. Newland ” . 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Newland.” 

“ There is no occasion to beg my pardon, Mr. Harcourt,” inter- 
rupted I ; “ for I tell you plainly that 1 despise von too much to 
(5ver Avish to be acquainted with you. You will obfige me, sir, by 
never presuming to touch your hat, or otherwise notice me.” 

Harcourt coloured, and started back. “ Such language, Mr. 
Newland ” 

“Is what you deserve : ask your own conscience. Leave us, 
sir ; ” and I walked on with Captain Atkinson. 

You have done well, Newland,” observed Atkinson : “ he can- 
?aot submit to that language, for he knows that I have heard it. A 
meeting you will of course have no objection to; it will be of im- 
jnense advantage to you.’* 

" None whatever,” replied 1 ; ” for if there is any one man who 
Reserves to be punished for his conduct towards me, it is Harcourt. 
WiE you come up. Captain Atkinson^ and, if not better engaged, 
take A qtdet dinner and a bottle of wine with me ? ” 

Ohr conversation during dinner was desultory; but after the 
&rst bottle, Atkinson became communicative, ana his history not 
jonly made me feel better inclined towards him, but afforded me 
another ini^ance, as well as Carbonnell’s, how often it is that those 
whe^otdd have done well are first plundered, and then driven to 
desperation by the he^lessneaa pf the world. The cases, how- 
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ever, had this difference, that Carbonncll had always contriv^ed to 
keep his reputation above water, while that of Atkinson was gone, 
and never to be re-established. AVe had just linished our wine, 
wlien a note was brought from Ilarcourt, informing me that he 
should send a friend the next morning for an explanation of my 
conduct. 1 handed it over to Atkinson. dear sir, I am at 

your service/’ reijlicdhe, ‘‘without you have anybody among your 
acquaintances wdiom you may prefer.” ^ 

Tliank you,” replied 1, “ Captain Atkinson, it cannot be in 
better hands.” 

“ That is settled, then ; and now where shall we go P ” 

“ Wherever you please.” 

“Then I shall try if 1 can win a little money to-night ; if you 
come you need not play— you can look on. It will serve to divert 
your thoughts,^ at all events.” 

I felt so anxious to avoid reflection, that I immediately acceptot' 
his offer ; and in a few^ ininutcs we were in the well-lighted 
and ill front of the rot^r/e etnoir tabic, covered with gold audbai:.^; 
notes. Atkinson did not commence his play immediately, 
pricked the cliances on a card as they ran. After half an hour 
laid down his stakes, and was fortunate. I could no longer with" 
stand the temptation, and 1 backed him ; in less than an hour m- 
Loth had won cousidcrably. 

“That is enough,” said lie to me, sweeping up his money; “we 
must not try the slippery dame too long,’’ 

I followed his example, and shortly afterwards we quitted the 
house. “I will w'alk home with you, Rowland : never, if you 
can help it, especially if you have been a wimiei, leave a gaming- 
house alone.” * 

Going home, I asked Atkinson if he would come up ; he did so, 
and then we examined our winnings. “ I know mine,” replied he, 
“within twenty pounds, for I always leave oft’ at a certain point, i 
have three hundred pounds, and something more.” 

He had won three hundred and twenty-five nounds. I had won 
ninety pounds. As we sat over a glass of brandy-and-water, I 
inquired whetiier he was always fortunate. “ No. of course I am 
not,” replied Atkinson ; “ but on the whole, in tne course of the 
year, I am a winner of sufficient to support myself.” 

“ Is there any rule by which people are guided who play ? 1 
observed many of those who were seated pricking the chances 
with great care, and then staking their money at intervals.^ 

"'Rouge et noir I believe to be the fairest of all games,” replied 
Atkinson ; “ but where there is a per oentage invariably in favour 
of the bank, although one may win and another loak still the 
profits must he in favour of the bank. If a man were xo play all 
the year round, he would lose the national debt in the end. As 
for martingales, and all tlmse calculations, which you observed 
them so busy with, they are all useless. I have trid everything, 
and there is only one chance of success, but then you must not bo 

“ Not .'i gambler ? ” . 
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“No*, you must not be carried away by tbc excitement of tno 
panic, or you will inia]]ibly lose. You must have a strength of 
mind which fcAv iia\c, or \()u will be soon eJeared out.” 

“ But you say that }ou win on tlic whole : Jiavc 3011 no rule to 
guide you P ” 

“ Yes, i have : strange as the chances are, 1 liave been so ac- 
customed to them, that I ffcmerally put down my stake riglit : 
when 1 am once in a run of luck, T have a method of my own, but 
what it is 1 cannot tell ; only this 1 know, that it' 1 dejiart from it. 
I always lose my money, ^ut that is what you may call good 
luck, or w^hat you please— it is not a rule.” 

“ Wlierc, then, are your rules P ” 

“ Simplv, these two. The first it is not ddFicult to adlierc to : 1 
make a rule never to lose but a certain sum if I am unlucky when 
J commence — say twenty stakes, whatever may be the amount of 
the stake that you play. This nilc is easily adhered to, by not 
taking more money with you • and J am not one of those to whom 
the croupier or porters will lend money. The second nile is the 
most dilucult, and decides whether yon a gambler or not. I 
make a rule alw.ivs to leave off when ] liavc w'on a certain sum— 
;r even before, if the chances of my game lluetuute. There is 
"he (liflicidty : it appears very foolish not to follow up luck; but 
ihc fact is, fortune is so capricious, tliat if you trust her more 
"ban an liour, she will d^'sert you. This is mv mode of play, and 
with me it answers ; hut it does not follow^ that ii w'ould answer 
with {mother. But it is very late, or leather, very carl v —1 wish you 
a good night.” 


CHAPTER Lin. 

Become Principal instead of Second m a Duel, and risk iny own and another’s 
Life, my own and others’ Happiness and Peace of Mind, because I have been 
punish^ as 1 deserN^c. 

After Captain Atkinson had left me, 1 stated to Timothy what 
had passed. “ And do you think you will have to fight a duel, 
sir ? cried Timothy with aJami. 

‘‘ There is Ho doubt of it,” replied I. 

“Yon never will find your father, sir, if you go on this way,” 
said Timolhj^ as if to divert my att ention from such a purpose. 

“Not in inis world, perhaps. Tim; perhaps I may oe sent the 
rightioad by a bullet, and find him in the next.” 

' pp you think your father, if dead, has gonp to heaven ? ” 

“I hope so, Timothy.” 

“ Then what chmioe have you of meeting him, if you go out of 
the world attempting tlm life of your oM friend P ” 

“ That is what you call a peser, jay dear Timothy, but I cannot 
h»p myself : this I can safdy^^ that 1 haro no animosity against 
Mr^ Ha^rcourt^at least, not have any wish to take 

away Ida life” V 
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“ Well, that’s something, to be sure ; but do you know, Japhet, 
I’m not quite sure vou hit the right road wlieii you set up for a 
gentleman.” 

“No, 'j'iinotliy, no man can be in the right road who deceives : 
I liave been all wrong ; and t am afraid I am going from worse to 
worse : but I cannot moralise ; 1 must go to sleep, and forget 
• verything, if I can.” 

The next morning, about eleven o’clock, a Mr. Cotgi'ave called 
upon me on tlie nurt of llarcourt. I referred him to Captain 
Atkinson, and he bowed and quitted the room. Captain Atkinson 
soon called: lie had remained at home expecting the message, 
and had made every arrangement with the second. Ii<‘ sta.veil 
with me the whole day. The major’s pistols were examined and 
approved of. We dined, drank freely, and lie afterwards pro- 
l)osed that 1 should accompany liim to one of the hells, as they are 
called. This I refused, cis I had some arrangements to make ; and 
as soon as he was gone 1 sent for Timothy. 

“Tim,” said I, “if 1 should be unlucky to-morrow, you are 
my executor and residuary legatee. My will was made wlicn in 
Dublin, and is in the charge of Mr. Cophagiis.” 

“ Japhet, I hope you vrill allow me one favour, wliich is, to go 
to the ground wiili you. 1 had rather be there than remain here 
ill susipense.” 

“ Or course, my dear fellow, if you wish it,” rephed I ; “ but I 
must go to bed, as I am to be called at four o’clock — so let’s have 
no sentimentalising or sermonising. Good night, God bless you.” 

l_was, at that time, in a state of mind whicb made me reck less 
of life or of consequences - stung by the treatment ■wTiicii I re- 
ceived, mad with the worla’s contumely, I was desperate. True 
it was, as Mr. Master ton said. I had not courage to buffet against 
iin adverse gale. Timothy did not go to bed, and at four o’clock 
was at my side. I rose, dressed myself with the greatest care, 
and was soon joined by Captain Atkinson. We then set off in a 
liackney-coach to the same spot to which I had, but a few montlis 
before, driven with poor Carbonnell. His memory and his deatii 
came like a cloud over my mind, but it was but for a moment, I 
cared little lor life. Harcourt and bis second were on the ground 
a few minutes before us. Each party saluted jpolitely, fmd tbt* 
seconds proceeded to business. We fired, and'Harcouyt fed, with 
a bullet above his knee. I went up to him, and he extenc^ his 
hand. “Newland,” said he, “I have deserv^ this. I was a 
coward, in the first place, to desert you as I did-r-and a coward, 
in the second, to fire at a man whom 1 had injured. Gentlemen,” 
continued he, appealing to the seconds, " recollect, 1, before you, 
c-ioquit Mr. Newland oj all blame, and deare, if my further acci- 
dent should happen to me, that my rolniiws will take no steps 
whatev^ against him.” . , 

Harcourt was very paje, mid' btedBig fast. 
answer I examined the woiind, and found, by the ooiour of th« 
blood, and its gashing, artery had bm divide My pr<x 
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fessional knowledge saved his life, I compressed the artery, while 
1 gave directions to the otliers. A handkerchief was tied tight 
round his tliigh, a])ovc the wound— a round stone selected, and 
placed under the handkerchief, in the femoral groove^ and the ram- 
rod uf one of the pistols then made use of as a winch, until the 
whole acted as a tourniquet. I removed my thumbs, found that 
the hemorrhage v^as stopped, and tlien directed that he should be 
taken home on a door, and surgical assistance iminediately sent for. 

“ You appear to understand these things, sir,'’ said Mr. Cot- 
grave. “dell me, is there any danger ? ” 

“ He must suffer amputation,” replied I, in a low voice, so that 
Harcourt could not liear me. “Pray watcli tlic tourniquet care- 
fully as he is taken home, for should it slip it will be fatal.” 

1 then bowed to Mr. Cotgrave, ana, followed by Captain 
Alkitison, stepped into the hackney-coacli and drove home. “ I 
will leave you now, Newland,” said Captain Atkinson : “ it is 
necessary that 1 talk this matter over, so that it is properly 
explained.” 

J thanked Captain Atkinson for liis services, and was left alone; 
for 1 had sent Timothy to ascertain if llarcourt liad arrived safe 
a1- Ids lodgings. Never did I feel more miserable ; my anxiety for 
Harcourt was indescribable ; true, be had not treated me well, but 
1 tliought of his venerable fathciywbo pressed my hand so warmly 
when 1 left his hospitable root— of his lovely sisters, and the 
kindness and affection which they had shown towards me, and our 
extreme intimacy. 1 thought of the pain which the intelligence 
would give them, and their indignation towards me, when their 
brother ffrst made his appearance at his father’s liouse, mutilated ; 
and were he to die — good God ! I was maddened at the idea. I 
had now undone the little good I had been able to do. If I had 
made Pleta and her mother happy, had I not plunged another 
lamily into misery ? 


CHAPTER LIA^ 

This is a strange World : I am cut by a Man of no Character, because he f* 
fearfcQ that I should injure his Character, f 

Timothy returned, and brought me consolation — the bleeding 
had not re-commenced, and Harcourt was in tolerable spirits. 
An eminent surgeon had been sent for. “Go again, my dear 
Timothy, and as von are intimate with Harcourt’s servant, you 
will be able to find out what iJiey are about.” 

Tiflaothy departed, and was absent about an hour, during which 
lay on the sofa^ and loaned with anguish. When he returned, I 
knew by nis lace thathis intelligence was favourable. 

“ Ali^s i^ht ” cried Timothy ; “ no amputation after all. It was 
only one ofthe smaller arteries which was severed, and they have 
taken it up.” 

I sprang up frOin the sola and ^braced Timothy, so happy was 
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I with the intelligence, and then I sat down a^ain, and cried like? 
a child. At last I became more composed, i had asked Captain 
Atkinson to dine with me, and was very glad when he came. He 
contirmed Timothy’s report, and I w'as so overjoyed, that I sat late 
at dinner, drinking very freely, mid wlien lie again proposed tliat 
we shonld go to the rotige ct noir table, I did not refuse — on the 
contrary, flushed witli wine, I was anxious to go^ and took all the 
money that I had Avith me. On our arrival Atkinson played, but 
finding that he was not fortunate, he very soon left off. As 1 had 
followed his game, 1 also had lost considerably, and he entreated 
me not to play any more — but I was a gamester, it appeared, and J 
would not pay attention to him, and did not quit the table until 1 
had lost every shifling in my pocket. I left the house in no very 
good humour, and Attinson, who had waited for me, accompanied 
me home. 

“ Newland,” said he, I don’t know wliat you may tliink of me 
— yon may have heard that I’m a roue, &c. &c. &c., but this I 
always da which is, caution those who are gamesters from their 
hearts. I have watclicd you to-night, and I tell von, that you will 
be ruined if you continue to frequent that table. You nave no 
command over yourself. I do not know what your means may be, 
but this I do know, tliat if you were a Croesus, you would be a 
beggar, I cared nothing for you while you were the Mr. Newland, 
the admired, and leader of the fashion ; but I felt for you when 1 
heard that you were scouted from society, merely because it wUvS 
found out that you were not so rich as you were supposed to be. 
I had a fellow -feeling, as I told you, Idid not make your acquaint- 
ance to win your money— I can win as much as I wish from the 
scoundrels who keep the tables, or from those who would not 
scruple to plunder others ; and I now entreat you not to return to 
tlmt place — and am sorry, very sorry, that ever 1 took you tliere. 
To me, the excitement is nothing — to you it is -overpowering. You 
are a gamester, or rather, you have it in your disposition. Take, 
therefore, the advice of a friend, if I may so call myself, and do not 
go there again. I hope you are not seriously inconvenienced by 
what you have lost to-nignt.” 

“Not the, least,” replied I. “It was ready money. I thank 
you for your advice, and will follow it. I have been a fool to- 
night, and one folly is sufficient.” 

Atkinson then left me. I had lost about two hundred <ind fifty 
pounds, which included my winning of the night before. I was 
annoyed at it, but I thought of Harcourt's safety, and felt indif- 
ferent. The reader may recollect, that I had three thousand 
pounds, which Mr. Masterton had offered to put out at liiortgage 
for me ; but until be could find an opportunity, by his advice I had 
bought stock in the Three per Cents. Bince that toe he had not 
succeeded, as mortg£^s in general ate for larger stos, and it bad’ 
therefore remained. My rents were not yet due, and I was obliged 
to have recourse to this money. I therefore went into the city, 
and ordered the broker to sell out two hundred pounds, ijtendiug 
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to replace it as soon as I could— for 1 would not liave liked that 
Mr. Mastcrton should have known that I had lost money bv gam- 
bling. When I returned from tlie city, I found Captain Atkinson 
In 3ny apartments, waiting for me. 

“ilarcourt is doing well, and you are not doing badly. I have 
let all the world know that you intend to call out whoever pre- 
sumes to treat you with indilierence.’^ 

“ The devil y(ju have ! but that is a tlireat which may easier be 
made than followed up by deeds.” 

“ Shoot two or three more,” replied Atkinson, coolly, “ and then, 
depend upon it, you’ 11 have it all your own way. As it is, 1 ac- 
knowledge tliere has been some show of resistance, and they talk 
of making a I’csoiution not to meet you, on the score of your being 
an impostor.” 

“ And a very plausible reason, too,” replied I ; “ nor do I think 
I have any right — i am sure 1 have no intention of doing as yon 
|)roposc. Surely, people have a right to choose their acquamtance, 
and to cut me, if they think I have done wrong. 1 am afraid. 
Captain Atkinson, you have inistaken me; I have punished Har- 
coiirt for his conduct towards me — he deserved punishment. I 
iiad claims on him; but I have not upon the hundreds, whom, 
>>’11011 in the zenith of my popularity, I myself, perhaps, was not 
over courteous to. I cannot nm the muck which you propose, nor 
do I consider that I shall help my character by so doing. I may 
liccome notorious, but certainly, I shall not obtain that species of 
notoriety which will be of service to me. No, no ; 1 have done too 
much, I may say, already ; and, although not so much to blame as 
the world imagines, yet my own conscience tells me, that by allow- 
ing it to suppose that 1 was what I was not, I have, to say the 
least, been a party to the fraud, and must take the consequence. 
My situation now is very unplcasimt, and 1 ought to retire, and, if 
possible^ re-appear with real claims upon the pubhc favoui’. I 
liaTe still friends, ttank God! and iiihuential friends. I am 
offered a writership in India — a commission in the army — or to 
study the law. Will you favour me with your opinion ? ” 

“ You pay me a compliment by asking my advice. A writership 
in India laionrteen years’ teinsportation, returning with plenty to 
life on,‘ but no healtii to enjoy it. In the army you might do well, 
aild, moreover, as aitolEcer in the army, none dare refuse to go out 
vfjm you. At the same time, under yonr peculiar oircumstances, 
I think if you in a craok regiment, you would^ in all probability, 

have to nghf one half the ncn^s, and be put m Coventry by the 
oljier. You must th^ exohaB|?e‘on half-pay, and your commission 
would oe a .great help to yOru As for the law— I’d sooner see a 
brother otiaane in his coffin. There, you have my opinion.” 

“ Not a voryonoofiura^n one^ at all events,” replied I, laugh- 
im ; but two is ixmm tnrfh in yo«x observ^ions. To Indm I 
will not I5*0(t «s the great object of my 

that 
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To find out who is my father^* 

Captain Atkinson looked ve^ hard at me. “ I niorelliau (-nee/ 
ftaid he, “liavo tliouglit you a little cracked, but now Ipcrcc*i\ c you 
are dowiu'ig'^ ; don't be angry, 1 couldn’t help saying 
so, and if you wish ]ne to give you satislaction, I shall most 
unwillingly oblige you.” 

“No, no, Atkinson, I believe you arc not very far wrong, and i 
forgive you — but to ])roce(>d. Tlie army, as you say, wiU give me 
a position in sociei;;, from my profession being that of a gentle- 
man, but, as 1 do not wash to take the advantage which >ou have 
suggested from tlie position, 1 shrink from pitting myseK into one- 
which may lead to much mortitication. As for the law, although I 
do not exactly agree with you in your ablion'cncc of tlie profession, 
yet 1 must say-, lliat I do not like the idea, i liave been rcnderccl 
unfit for it by my bl‘c up to tlm present. Hut 1 am permitted to 
select any other.” 

“ Without vrishiiig to pry into your affairs, liave you sufficient 
to live upon ? ” 

“Yes, in a moderate way* about a younger brother’ kS jiortion, 
wliich will just keep me in gloves, cigars, and can do cologne.” 

“Then take my uumcc, and be nothing. The only diflerence 1 
can see between a gentleman and anybody else is, that one is idle 
and the other works hard. One is a useless, and the otlu'r a 
useful, member of joeicty. Suck is the alisurdity of the oihnions 
of the world.” 

‘‘Yes, I agree with yon, and would prefer being a gentleman hi 
that respect, and do nolliing, if they would admit me in every 
other; but that they will not do. I am in an unfortunate 
position.” 

“And will be until your feelings become blunted as mine have 
been,” replied Atkinson. “ Had you acquiesced in my proposal, 
you would have done better.^ As it is, I can be of no use to you ; 
nay, without int ending an aflront, 1 do not know if w^c ouj^lit to be 
seen togetlier, for your dcci.sion not to fight your way is rather 
awkward, as I cannot back one with mv si^ort who will not 
do credit to it. Ho not be angry at what 1 sn^ ; you are your O'Wn 
master, and have a right to decide for } ourself. If you tlunk your- 
self not so wholly lost as to be able eventually to recover yapr$eh[ 
by other means, 1 do not blame you, as I kno'# it i» only from an 
error in judgment, and not from want of courag^.** 

“ At present I am, 1 acknowledge* lost, Captain liut 

if I succeed in finding myfiaiher—^\ , 

“ Good morning, Newland, good moimhigf// replied he, toltily. 
“ I see how it is. Of course, we shall he cm to each when 
we meet, for I wish you well ; but we muSit not Wether, 

or you may injure my character/’ , \ f < 

“ Injure i/our character, Captain ‘ 

“ Yes, Mr. Newland, injure my character* ’ I Jto not mean to 
say but that there axe diaractexs more respeotiioles but I have a 
character which suits me, and it has the ihirit ix iwhtenogf As 
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you arc not prepared, as tlio Americans say, to go the lohole “wc 
will part j?ood iricnds •, and if I have said anything to annoy yon, 
i beg your pardon.” 

“ Good-bye, tlicn. Captain Atkinson ; for the kindness you have 
shown me 1 am grateful.” lie shook my hand, and walked out of 
tlie room. “ And for Jiaving thus broken up our acquaintance, more 
grateful still,” tliought I, as he went downstairs. 


CHAPTER LV. 

1 cat my new Acquaintance, but his Company, even in so short a time, proves 

mj’ Ruin— Notwithstanding: 1 part with all my Property, I retain my Honesty. 

In the mean time tlie particulars of the duel had found their way 
into tlio papers, with various comments, but none of them very 
lldtlcring to me ; and I received a note from Mr. Mastcrion, who, 
deceived by the representations of that class of people who cater 
f(/r newspapers, and wiio are but too glad t-o puU, if they possibly 
cm, every one to their own level, strongly annnadverted upon my 
eoiiduct, and pointed out the folly of it, adding that LordWin- 
dcrmcar wholly coincided with him in opinion, and had desired 
him to express his displeasure. He concluded by observing, “ 1 
consider this to be the most serious false step wliich you have 
hitherto made. Because you have been a party to deceiving the 
])ul)lic, and because one individual, who liad no objection to be 
intimate with a young man of fashion, station, and ailliience, does 
not wisli to continue the acquaintance with one of unknown birth 
and no fortune, you consider yourself justified in taking his life. 
Upon this principle all society is at an end, all distinctions levelled, 
and tire rule of the gladiator will only be overthrown by the stiletto 
of the assassin.” 

I was but ill-prepared to receive this letter. I had been deeply 
thinking upon tne kind offers of Lord Windermear, and had felt 
that they would interfere with iliQprimum mohile of my existence ; 
and I was reflecting by what means I could evade their kind inten- 
tions, and be at liberty to follow my own inclinations, when this 
note arrived* ^ To me it appeared to he the height of injustice. I 
had been arraigned and found guilty upon an ex-parte statement. 
I forgot, at the time, that it was my duty to have immediately pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Maeterton, and have fully explained the facts of the 
case V and that, bv not having so done, 1 left the natural impression 
that I had no defence to offer. I forgot ail this, still I was myself 
to blomn—I only saw that the letter in itself was unkind and 
nniust**-'and my feelings were those of resentment. Wliat right 
have Lord Windermear and Mr. Masterton thus to school and 
to insult me P The right of obligations conferred. But is not Lord 
Windermear under obligations to me P Have I not preserved his 
secret P les; but how did I obtain possession of it? By so 
I was ohiy lusdLing reparation for an act of treacllery. 
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Well, then, ai all events, I have a riglit to be independent of 
them if I please, — any one has a right to assert his independence 
if he chooses. Their oilers of service only would sliackle ine, if I 
accepted of their assistance. I will have none of them. Sucli 
were my reflections; and the reader nmst perceive tliat I was 
influenced by a state of morbid irritability — a sense of abandon- 
^nent which prostrated me. I felt that 1 was an isolated being, 
without a tie in the whole wwld. I determined to spurn 1he 
world as it had spurned me. To Timothy 1 would hardly speak a 
w^ord. I lay with an aching head, aching from increased circula- 
tion. 1 was mad, or nearly so. 1 opened the case of pistols, and 
thought of suicide — reflection alone restrained me. I could not 
abandon the search after my father. 

Tcverish and impatient, 1 wished to walk out ; but I dared not 
meet the public eye. 1 -waited till dark, and then I sallied forth, 
hardly knowing where I w'ent. 1 passed the gaming-house — 1 did 
pass it ; but I returned, and lost every shilling ; not, however, till 
the fluctuations of tlm game had persuaded me that had 1 had 
more money to carry it on J sliould have won. 

1 went to bt^d, but not to sleep : i thoudit of how I had been 
caressed and admired, when 1 was supposed to be rich. Of what 
use, then, was the money I possessed : little or none. I made up 
ray mind that I would either gain a fortune, or lose that which 1 
had. The next morning I went into the city, and sold out all the 
remaining stock. To Timothy I had not communicated my inten- 
tions. I studiously avoided speaking to him : he felt hurt at 
my conduct, I perceived; but I was afraid of his advice and 
expostulation. 

At night-fall I returned to the hell— played with various success; 
at one time was a winner of three times my capital, and I ended at 
last with my pockets being empty. I was indifferent when it was 
all gone, although in the highest state of excitement while the 
chances were turning up. 

The next day I went to a house-agent, and stated my wish to 
sell my house, for I was resolved to try fortune to the last. The 
agent undertook to find a ready purchaser, and I beg^d an 
advance, which he made, and contmued to make, untiTne had 
advanced nearly half the value. He then found a purchaser (him- 
self, as I believe) at two-thirds of its value. I did not hesitate, 
I had lost every advance, one after anotheiL and was anxious to 
retrieve my fortune or be a beggp. I signed the conveyance and 
received the balance, fifteen hundred and My pounds, and returned 
to the a^rtments, no longer mine, about an, hour dinner. 
I called Timothy, and ascertaining the amount of bil^ due, gave 
him fifty pounds, which left him about fifteen pounds as a residue. 
I then sat down to my solitary meal, but just aa I oommeiiced 1 
heard a dispute in the passage. 

“What IS that, Timothy?’^ cried I, for I was nervous to a 
depee. 

“ It’s that fellow Emmanuel, sir, who says that he will cemae up,** 
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Ycsh, I vill go up, sar.” 

‘‘Let liim come, riniotliy,” replied I. Accordingly Mr. EiU’ 
manuel ascended. “ AVell, Emmanuel, wliat do yon want with 
me?” said I, looking with contempt at the miserable creature, 
wlio entered as bci'orc, with his body bent double, imd his hand 
lying over his back. 

“I vasli a little out of breath, Mr. Newland — 1 vash come to sav 
dat de monish is very scarce— dat I vill aeeepi; your oiler, and vill 
take de hundred ] 30 unds and my tousand which I have lent you. 
You too mush gentleman not to lielp a poor old man, ven he ish in 
distress.” 

‘■ Rather say, Mr. Emmanuel, tliat you liavc heard that I have 
not ten thousand pounds per annum, and tiiat you are afraid that 
you have lost your money.” 

“Loshc my monisli !— 110 — loshc my tousand pound! Lid you 
not say, dat yon would )iay it ()aek to me, and give me hundred 
pounds for my trouble ; dtd; vasli de last arrangement.” 

“ Yes, but you refused to take it^ so it is not my fault. Y’ou 
must now stick to the tirst, which is to rcecivo fifteen hundred 
pounds when I come into my fortune.” 

“ Your fortune, but you av no fortune.” 

“ I am afraid not ; and recollect, Mr. Emmanuel, tliat I never 
told you that I had.” 

“ vill you pay me my monisli, Mr. Newland, or vill you go to 
prison?” 

“ You can’t put me in prison for an agreemcnl replied I. 

“ No ; hut I can prosecute you for a swindler.” 

“No, you confounded old rascal, you^ cannot ; try, and do your 
woTsk” cried I, enraged at the word swindler. 

“veil, Mr. Newland, if you have not de ten tousand a year, you 
have de house and de monish ; you vill not clieat a poor man like 
me.” 

“ 1 have sold ray house.” 

“ You have sola de house — den you liave neither de house or de 
niouish. Oil ! my monish, my monish 1 Sare, Mr. Newland, you 
atre one rascal and the old wretch’s frame quivered with 

emotion;, to hand behind his back shaking as much as the other, 
•^'luoh, inHs ra^, bo shook in my face. 

Enraged at being called such an opprobrious term, I 

the dooi^ twisted him round, and applying my foot to a 
liani^lesa lip flew^ont and fell down the stairs, at the turning 
of fe lay, groaning in 

■ Glut, mine Gok I am murdered,” cried lie. “Eader 

Ahwdwilh me.” My rage was appeased, and I turned pale 
at i&. cf .having killed the poor wretbh. With the assistance 
of 1 aipainoned, we dragged the old man up stairs, 

ond plaoca Mm' te R cii he was not very mneh 

hurt. A iriaso oC ito him, and then, as soon as he 

oould speaL his roli^ out again. “Mishter New- 

limd-^i, Wfih4er you give me my monish— 
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cannot you ffivT mo cl(‘ iousand poimrl, williout d# lufeiT:.! ? you 
are very welcome to do inlcrest. J only lend it to ohli2;e }ou.” 

“ How can you expect a d d rascal to do any buck llmiG^? ” 

replied 1. 

D d rascal ! Ah ! it vasli T ^;vllo vnsh a rascal, and vas!i 

a fool to say the uord. Mishter Kcwlaiid, 5^011 vfish a p^cntleinaii, 
von viJl pay me my monish. You vill pay me part of my moiiisi'. 
I have do agreement in my pocket, all ready to ^ve up.” 

‘‘ If f liavc not the money, how can 1 pay you ? ” 

“ Fader Abraham, if }on liave not dc monish — you must ha\e 
some monish; den joumIII pay me a part. How much viil 
pay me ? ” 

‘^Will you take five liundrcd pounds, and return the agrei- 
ment ? ” 

“Five hmidrcd pounds— ]os^‘ half— oh ! Mr. Newland ~ it wavS 
all lent in monish, not in goods, aou Avill not make im* lose s'* 
mueh as dat ? ” 

“Fm not sure that I viil give }0n Ihc liuudred pounds; jour 
bond is not vorth tAvo-penee, and jou know il.” 

“Your honour, Mishter Newland, is Avorth more dan ten tousan i 
pounds : but if jou have not de monish, den a on shall pay mo dr 
live hundred pounds aa I nch jou oiler, and 1 vill give up dc paper.’ 

“ I never offered live liundred poimds.” 

“Not offer; but you mention dc sum, dat tiuite cnouj^b.” 

“TV ell, then, foi five hundred pounds, you will give up the 
paper ? ” 

“ Yes; I A^ash content to loshc all dc rest, to please you.” 

I went to my desk, and took oui live hundred pounds in notes 
“ Now, there is t he nioncj^ wliieli j on may put your hands on wheii 
you give up the agreement.” The, old man pulled out tiie agi'ee- 
ment and laid it on the table, catching up the notes. 1 looked at 
the paper to see if it was all right, and then tore it up. Emmanuel 
put the notes with a licavy sigh, into his inside coat-pocket, and 
prepared to depart. “Now, Mr. Emmanuel, I will show that 1 
nave a little more honour tlian jou think for. This is all the 
money i have in the world,” said I, taking out of i»y desk the 
remaining thousand pounds, “ and h^ of it I give ^ JAY 

you the whole money whicli you^ lent me. H0re 
pounds mori‘, and now ve arc quits.” f 

The eyes of the old man were fixed upon me 
and from my face tliey glanced upon the notes; W USe 

a common expression, neither hefieve Shis ^yes nor Ms At 
last he took the money, again unbuttoned, and pUlMd W his 
pocket-book, and vith a trembling hand stowed thegtia as 
before. ^ ^ , 

“ You vash a very odd gentleman, Misht^ NMI&pflh” said he ; 
“ you kick me down stairs, aad— but dfft }A ' 

“ Good-bye, Mr. EmiuanueV’ said % dinner ” 
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CllAPTEE LYJ. 

K to hcgA\ the World apain and to seek my Fortune di the next Path— 

i take leaA’C of all my old Friends. 

The Jew reliretl, and I commenced my meal, wdicn the door again 
.‘^lowiy opened, and Mr. Emmanuel crawled up to me. 

'‘Misliter Newland, I vash beg your pardon, but vill you not 
pay me de interest of de mouish ? 

J started up from my chair, with my rattan in my hand. “Be- 
gone, you old thief,*' cried .1 ; and liardly Avcrc the words out of 
my month, before Mr. Emmanuel travelled out of the room, and I 
never saw Jiim afterwards. I was pleased witli myself for nayiim 
(lone this act of honesty ; and for the lirst time for a long while I 
ate my dinner with some zest. After I had finished, I took a 
twenty-jiound note, and laid it in my desk, the remainder of the 
five hundred pounds I put in my pocket, t o try my last chance. 
In an horn- 1 quitted the hell penmlcss. When I returned honie 
[ had composed myself a little after the dreadful excitement which 
I had been luider. I felt a calm, and a degree of negative happi- 
ness. I knew my fate—there was no more suspense. 1 sat down 
to reflect upon wliat 1 should do. 1 was to commence the world 
again— to smk down at once into obscurity— into poverty— and I 
fed! liappy. I had severed the link between myself aud my former 
condition — 1 wfts again a beggar, but I was independent — and I 
res()lved so to be, I spoke kindly to Timothy, went to bed, and 
having arranged in my own mind how 1 sliould act, 1 fell sound 
asleep. 

I never slept better, or awoke more refreshed. The next 
morning 1 pacxed up my portmanteau, taking with me only the 
most necessary articles ; all the detjuls of the toilet, further f lian 
cleanliness was concerned, 1 abjured. When Timothy came in, I 
told him that I was ^ing down to Lady de Clare's, wliich I in- 
tended to do. Poor Timothy was overjoyed at the change in my 
maimer, little thinking that lie was so soon to lose me— for, reader, 
I had made up my mind that 1 would try my fortunes alone ; and, 
painful as 1 felt would he the parting with so valued a friend, I was 
determined that I would no longer have even his assistance or com- 
pany. I was determined to forget all that had passed, and commence 
pie world anew. I sat down while Timothy went out to take a place 
ixx the iUchmond coach, and wrote to him the following letter 

“My PFAn Timotht, — D o not think that I undervalue vour 
‘ friendship, or shall ever forget your regard for me, when I tell you 
that we shall probably never .meet again. Should fortune favour 
me, I trust we shad— but of that there is little prospect, I have 
lost almost everything : niy money is all gone, my house is sold, 
taid al^s gambled away, i leave you, with o)ily ]ny clothes in my 
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liori maiiteau and twenty ] 30 urids. l^or yourself, tlierc is the fur- 
nitiire, which you must sell, as well as every other article left 
behind. It is all yours, and I hope you will lijid means to 
establish yourself in some way. God bless you— and beheve me 
always and gratefully yours, 

Japhet Newlanp.” 


This letter I reserved, to put in the post when I quitted Itich- 
mohd. My next letter was to Mr. Masterton. 

“ Sir, — Y our note I received, and 1 am afraid that unwittingly, 
yon liave been the occasioji of rny present condition. That I djci 
not deserve the language addressed to me, .you may satisfy your- 
self by aA)plying to Mr. Hrareoiirt. Driven to desperation, I have 
lost all I had in the world, by adding gaming to my many follies. 
I now am about to seek my fortune, and prosecute my searcli 
after my fatlier. You will, therefore, return jnv most sincere 
acknowledgments to Ijord Windermear, for his kind oilers and 
intentions, and assure liim tliat my feelings towards liim will 
always be those of gratitude and respect, t'or yourself, accept 
my wannest thanks for the friendly advice and kind interest which 
yon have sliown in my wcliarc, and believe me, when 1 say, that 
my earnest prayers sliall he offered up for your happiness. If you 
can, in any way, assist my i) 0 ()r friend Timothy, who will, I have 
no doubt, call upon you In liis distress, you will confer an addi- 
tional favour on, — Yours, ever gratefidly, 

Japiiet Newland.” 

1 sealed this letter, and when Timothy returned, I told him tliat 
T. wished him, after my departure, to take it to Mr. Masterton’s, 
and not wait for an answer. 1 then, as I had an hour to s])are, 
before the coach started, entered into a conversatira with Timothy. 
I pointed out to him the unfortunate condition in which I found 
myself, and rny determination to quit the metropolis. 

Timothy agreed ^vith me. “ I have seen you so unhappy of late 
— 1 may say, so miserable— that 1 liave neither eaten nor slept. 
Indeed Japliet, 1 have laid in bed and wept, for mv hapi^iriess 
depends upon yours. Go where you will, 1 am ready to follow 
and to serve you, and as long as I see you comfortable, I care for 
nothing else.” 

These words of Timothy almost shook my resolution, and I was 
near telling him all* but when I recollected, 1 refrained. ‘’My 
dear Timothy,” said I, “in this world we must ex|)ect to uicet 
with a cliequered existence ; we may laugh at one time, but we 
must cry at others. I owe my life to you, and I never shall forget 
you, wherever I may be.” ' ’ ' 

“No,” replied Timothy, "you not likely to forget one who 
is hardly an hour out of your sight.” 

“ Yery true, Timothy ; but circumstances may occur which may 
separate us,” 

o 
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cannot imagine suck circumstances, nor do I believe, that 
bad as tilings may turn out, they will ever be so bad as that. Yon 
have vour money and your house ; if you leave London, you will 
be able to add to your income by letting yonr own apartments 
furnished, so we never shall wuuit ; and we may he very happy 
running about the W'orld seeking what we wisli to find/’ 

My heart smote me when Timothy said this, for I felt by his 
devotion and lidelity, he had almost the same claim to the ppperty 
I possessed as myself, He had been my partner, playing ^the 
inferior game, for the mutual beneht. "Lthit the time may come, 
Timothy, when we may lind ourselves Avithout money, as Ave w^ere 
when we first commenced our career, and shared tlu*ec-pcnce half- 
penny each, by selling the old woman the embrocation/’ 

“ Weil, sk, and lei it come. I should be sorry for you, but not 
for myself, for idieii Tim Avovdd be of more impoTtaiice, and more 
useful, than as valet with little or nothing to do.” 

I mentally exclaimed, “ I hav(g 1 think 1 have, been a fool, a 
great fool, but the die is cast. I will sow in sorrow, and maw I 
reap a harvest in joy. I feel/’ tliought I (and 1 did feel),— “ I feel 
a delightful conviction^ tliat avc sliall meet again, and all tiiis misery 
of parting Avill be hut a subject of future gaiTulity, Yes, Tim,” 
said I in a loud voice, “^all is rigid.” 

“All’s right, sir, I never thought anything was wrong, ex- 
cept your annoyance at pcojilc not })aymg you the attention 
wdiich they used to do when they supposed you a man of 
fortune.” 

“ A^'cry true ; and,^ Tim, recollect that if Mr. Mastertou speaks 
to you about me, whieli he may after I am gone to Jlichmond, you 
tell him that before 1 lefi , 1 x>aid that .old scoundrel Emmanuel 
every farthin" thatl had borrowed of him, and yem knoAV (and in fact 
so does Mr. Mastertou) how it was borrowed.” 

“Well, sir, I wiU, if he docs talk to me, but he seldom says 
much to me/* 

“ But he ina 3 % perhaps, Tim ; and I wish hhn to know that 1 
have paid every debt I owe in the world.” 

“One woula think that you Avere going to the East Indies, 
instead of to Eiehmond, by the Avay yoii talk.” 

“ No, TitfXi I was offered a situation in the East Indies, and 
I refused it; but Mr. Mastertou and I have not been on good 
terms lately, and I wish him to know that I am out of debt. Yon 
iqiow— for T told you all that passed between Emmanuel and 
' myself— how he accepted five hundred pounds, and I paid him the 
tlpusand • and I wish Mr. Mastertou should know it too, and he 
will theu be letter pleased with me.” 

“Nevear fear, sir,” said '%n, “I can tell the whole story with 
flourishes” \ ^ ^ ^ 

“No, TSm, buL|^, truth; but it is time I should go. 

farewell, my dear fellow. bless you and preserve you/’ 

And, overcome by my I dropped my face on Timothy's 

shoulder, and wept« 
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“What is the matter? What do yoruinean, Japiiet ? Mr. New 
land — pray, sir, what is the matter 

“ Timothy — it is nothin^:,” replied I, recovering myself, “ hut 
I have been ill — nervous lately, as you well know, and even 
leaving the last and only friend ihavc, 1 may say for a few days, 
annoys and overcomes me.” 

“ Oh ! sir— dear daphet, do let us leave this house, and scdl your 
furuiture, and be off.” 

“1 mean that it sliall be so, Tim. God bless you, and farewell.” 
I went downstairs, tlie hackney-coach was at the door. Timotliy 
rmt in my portmanteau, and mounted the box. I wept bitterlij. 
My readers may desnise me, but they ought not ; let tliem be in 
my situation, and feel that they have one sincere faitlifuJ friend, 
and then they will know the hittcniess of parthig, I recovered 
myself before 1 arrived at the coach, and shaking hands with 
TTmothy, 1 lost sight of him ; for how long, the reader w'ill find 
out in the sequel of my adventures, 

I arrived at Lady (fe Clare’s, atid liardly need say that 1 was 
well received. They expressed their clehdit at my so soon coming 
again, and made a hundred mquiries— hut I Avas unhappy anti 
melancholy, not at my prospects, for in my infatuation I rejoiced 
at my anticipated beggary — but I wished to communicate with 
Tleta, for so 1 still called her. TTeta had known my history, for she 
had been present when I liad related it to her mother, up to he 
time that 1 arrived in London ; further than that she knew little , 
1 was determined that before 1 quitted she should know all. J 
dared not trust the last part to her when I Avas present, but 1 
resolved that I would do it in witiiig. 

Lady de Clare made no difficulty Avhatcvcr of leaving mo with, 
Eleta'. She Avas now a beautiful creature, of between fifteen and 
sixteen, bursting into womanhood, and lovely as the bud of tiio 
moss-rose; and she was x^recocious beyond her years in 
I stayed there three (lavs, and liad frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with her ; I told her that I. wished her to be acquainted 
with my whole life, and interrogated lier as to wliat she JeneW : 1 
carefully filled up the chasms, until I brought it down to the time 
at which 1 placed her in the arms of her mother. “And now, 
Eleta,” said 1, “ you liave much more to learn— yon will leam tnat 
much at my departure. I have dedicated hours every rdgbt in 
writing it out ; and, as you will find, liave analysed, ^ te^ng^, 
and have pointed out to you where 1 have been iVrcng, I have 
done it for my amusement, as it may be of service even to a 
female.” ^ ; 

On the third day I took my le^ye, and roqutisiailg pony- 
chaise of Lady de Clare, to take me over to I might 

catch the first coach thatwentweatward— for i did |wt care which^ 

I nut into Eleta’s handstlm mwjk^wHchlbaatnSt^ oontammg 
all that had passed, and I bid her fereweSL 

“ Lady d© Clare, may you be 3aid t, Qeciha. 
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I should say, may God blc.ss aud preserve you, and somethiics 
ihiiik of your siueerc fri('ud, Japhet IvJewlaiid/’ 

“ lleiilly, Mr, Ncwlaiid/' said Lady do Clare, ‘'onen'oidd think 
we were never to see yon af?ain.” 

“ I liope that will not he the case, Lady de Clare, for I know 
nohodv to wlioin 1 am more devarted.’" 

‘‘ Then, sir recollect wc arc to sec you very soon.” 

I pressed licr ladysiiiifs liand, and left the lioiise. Thus did 1 
eomnience my second pilgrimage. 


ciaAPTEii LVn. 

My new Career is not very Prosperous at its Conuncnccrnent — I am Robbed, 
and accMised of beins a Robber— 1 bind up Wounds, and am accused of having 
inflicted them — I get into a Horse-pond, and out of it into Gaol. 

I HAD proceeded lialf a mile from the house, when I desired tlie 
servant to turn into a cross-road so as to j^ain Lrentford ; and, so 
soon as 1 arrived, the distance being only four niilcs, 1 ordered him 
to slop at a publie-house, saying that 1 would wait till tlie coach 
should pass by. 1 tlicn gave him half a crown, and ordered him 
to go home. 1 wt tit into the inn witJi my portmanteau, and was 
shown into a small back parlour ; tliere i remained about half an 
hour reliccting upou the best plan that I could adopt. 

Leaving the ale that I haci called for untasted, 1 paid for it, 
and, with the portmanteau on my shoulder, I walked away until I 
arrivpd at an (jid clothes' shop. I told the Jew wTio kept it tliat I 
required some chithes, and also wanted to dispose of my own 
nortinautcau and all my cilects. I had a great rogue to deal with ; 
out after much chalfering, for I now hdt the value of money, 1 
purchased from him two pair^ of corduroy trowsers, two waist- 
coat.s, four common sliirts, four pairs of stockings, a smock 
frock, a pair of lugh-iows, and a common )iat. Eor these I gave 
up all my portmimteau, with the exception of six silk handkerchiefs, 
and received filfy shillings, when i ouglit to have received, at 
legist, ten pounds ; but 1 could not well lielp myself, and I sub- 
mitted to the extortion, 1 dressed myself in my more humble 
garments, securing my money in the pocket of my trowsers imoh- 
served by the .Tew, made up a bundle of the rest, and procured a 
stick from the Jew to carry it on, however not without paying him 
threepence for it, he observing that the stick “ wash not in de 
bargain.” Thus attired, 1 had the appearance of a countryman 
well to do, and I set off through the long dirty main street of 
Brentford, quite undecided and indifferent as to the direction I 
should take. 1 walked about a when 1 thought that it was 
better to oome to some decision previous to my going farther pand 
perceiving a bench in front of a public-liouse, 1 went to it and 
sat dovm. I looked ajTouiid, ana it immediately came to myrecoh 
lection thut I was sitting on the very bench on which Timothy and 
T hatf slopped to eat our meal of pork, at our first outset upon our 
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travels. Ves, it was ttie very same ! Here sat I, and tiicrc sat 
Tiinotljv, two liecdlcss boys, with the paper containini; tire meatj, 
the loaf oi‘ bread, and the i)ot of beer between us. Poor Pimoi by f 
_l conjured up his unhappiness w'hen iic had received my iiopr 
acquainting^ him with our future separation. 1 reinembca'ed his 
jldclity, his coura'^e in deleiice, and liis preservation of my iil'e in 
In'land, and a tear or two coursed dowm iny cheek. 

i remained some time in a deep reverie, durin«^ wdiich tlie 
various circumstauccs and adventures of my iih? passed in a rapid 
])anorama bei'ore me. I felt that I iiad little to plead in my own 

favoui^ mncli to eondemn that 1 had passed a life of fraud and 

deceit. I also could not for^ret that wdien I liad returned to honestv, 
1 liad been scouted by the world. “ And here I am/’ thou.i^lit 1, 
*'oneo more witli the w orld before me ; and it is just that 1 should 
commeneo a^ain, I'or 1 started in a wTong* pat h. At least, now i 
can satisfactorily assert that 1 am deceiviiyq: nobody, and can 
deservedly receive no eontiimely. 1 am Janlnd Newland, and. 
not in disj^uise.” 1 fell ha])i)y with this retJeetion, and made a 
determination, wdiatever my future lot mi;^ht be, tliat, at least, J 
w ould pursue the path of honesty. I then l)ef?an to reilect upon 
another point, which w'as, w hither I should bend my steps, and 
W'liat. I should do to "aiii my livelihood. 

Alas ! that was a subject of no little difliculty to me. A person 
who has been bromrlit no to a profession naturally reverts to that 
profession— hut. to what had 1 been brought up ? As an apothecary 
— true ; but 1 well kiunv tin; difficulty of obtaining employment 
in wdiat is termed a liberal profession, wdthont interest or recom- 
mendation ; neither did I wish for close confinement, as the very 
idea W'as irksonre. As a mountebank, a juggler, a quack doctor™ 
I spurned the very idea. It w-as a system of fraud and deceit. 
Wliat then could I’ do ? 1 could not dig, to beg I was ashamed. 
I must trust to the chapter of accidents, and considering how 
helpless I w^, such trust wuis but a broken reed. At all events, 
I had a sufficient sum of money, upwards of twenty pounds, to 
CTvist upon with economy for some time. 

I was interrupted by a voice calling out, “Hilloa! my lad, 
come and hold tliis horse a moment.” 1 looked up, aud perceived 
a person on horseback looking at me. Do you hear, or are you 
stupid ?” cried the man. My first feeling w^as to knock him down 
for his impertiiieiice, but my bundle lying beside, reminded me of 
my situation and appearance, and 1 rose and walked towards the 
horse. The gentleman, for sdeh he was in appearance, dismounted, 
and throwing the rein on the horse’s necK, told me to stand by 
him for hall a minute. He went into a respectable-lppkjmg house 
opposite inn, and remained nearly half an hour, during which 
1 was becoming very impatient, and kept an ftnxions eye upon my 
bundle, wdiich lay on the seat. At last he came out, and, mounting his 
liorse, looked in my face with scane degree of surprise. Why. 
what are you said he, as he pulled out a sixpence, aud tendered 
it to me 
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I was again nearly forgetting myself, affronted at the idea or 
sixpence being ofi'ered to me; but I recovered saying, as I 

eoolc it, A poor labouring man, sir.” 

“What, with those hands?” said ho, looking at them as I took 
"lie money; and then looking at my face, he continued, “1 think 
wc iiave met before, my lad — I cannot be sure ; you know best— I 
aii) a Jlow Street magistrate.” 

In a moment 1 remembered that he was the very magistrate 
before whom 1 had twice made myapi)earance. I coloured deeply, 
and made n.o reply. 

“ Well, my lad, I'm not on my bench now, and tins sixpence 
you have earned Jionestty. 1 trust you 'svdll continue in the right 
path. Be careful — 1 have sharp eyes.” So saying, he rode 
off. 

I never felt inore mortified. It was evident that he considered 
me as one who was acting a part for unworthy purposes; perhaps 
one of the swell mob or a flash y)ick pocket rusticating until some 
hue and cry was over. ‘“Well, well,” thought I, as I took iip a 
lump of dii*t and rubbed over my then wliite hands, “it is my late 
to be believed wlicii I deceive, and to be mistrusl ed when I am 
acting honestly ; ” and I returned to the bench for my bundle, 
which— was gone. I stared with astonishment. “ Is it possible?” 
thought I. “ How disliouest people are ! Well, I will not carry* 
another for the present. They might as well have left me my 
stick.” thinking, and avithout any great degi'ee of annoyance 
at the loss, 1 tiumed from the bench and walked away, 1 know not 
whither. It was now getting dark, but 1 quite forgot tliat it was 
necessary to look out for a lodging ; the fact is, that I had been 
completely upset by the obsenmtious of the magistrate, and the 
theft of my bundle ; and, in a sort of lirown study, from which I 
Avas occasionally recalled for a moment by slumbling over various 
obstnictions, I continued my walk on (he pat hway until I was tAVo 
or three miles away from Brentford. I was Avitliin a mile of 
Hounslow, when I was roused by the groans of some person, and 
it being now dfork, I looked round, trying to catch by the ear the 
direction hi which to offer my assistance. Tliey pixjceeded from 
the other side of a hedge, and I crawled through, Avhere 1 found 
a man lyin^ on the Muna, covered Aviiii blood about the head, 
and I untied his neckcloth, and, as well as I 

: could,\!3EiKimrm his condition. I bound his handkerchief round 
fihifl head, and t>erceirmg that the position in which he was lying 
’ was very unfavourable, his headland shoulders being much lower 
than hia body, I was dtaggini; fais body round so as to raise those 
parts, when I heard footsteii. and voices. Shortly after, four 
people the hed|^ and SFokrounded me, ' k - 

‘‘That is him. swear tb crifed an immense stout man, 
seizing me: ‘‘that is the other feltow who attacked me, and ran 
away. He has come to get of hss ac<«»nplice, and now we've just 
Bick^ thmn both.*^ 

‘‘Ion are very much mist€dcen/^ -replied I, “and you have no 
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Fieetl to hold me sa ^‘i^x^ard the man groan, and I came to 

his assistance.” * . ^ h’;’’ 

“ That gammon wonT'do,” replied one of them, who was a con- 
stable ; you’ll come along witli us, and we may as well ])ut on 
the darhies^^ contiTuicd he, producing a })air of liandcuffs. 

Indignant at the insult, i suddenly broke from him who hold me, 
and darting at the constable, knocked him down, and then took to 
my heels across the ploughed field. Tlie whole four pursued, but 
I rather gained upon them, and was in hopes to make my e?scape. 
I ran for a gap I ])erceived in the hedge, and sprang over it, with- 
out minding ihe old o.dage, of “ Look before you leap ; ” for, when 
on the other side, 1 Ibvmd myseK in a deep and stagnant in’t of 
water and mud. 1 sank over head, and wit h dillioulty extricated 
myself from the mud at the liottom, and when at the surface 1 
was equally embarrassed with the weeds at the top, among which I 
floundered. In the moan time^my jmrsuers, waimed by the loud 
splash, had pause^d wiicn tliey came to Ihe hedge, and perceiving 
my situation,, were at the brink of the pit watching for my corning 
out. All resistance was useless. I was numbed with cold find 
exhausted by my struggles, and when 1 gained the bank I 
surrendered at discretion. 


CIIAPTEU LVIII. 

Worse and worse— If out of Gaol, it will be to go out of the World— I am 
resolved to take my Secret wth me. 

The handcujffs were now put on without resistance on my parL 
and I was led away to Hounslow by the two constables, wliile the 
others returned to secure the wounded man. On my arrival, I 
was thrust into the clink, or lock-up house, as the magistrates 
would not meet that evening, and there I was left to my reflec- 
tions. Previously, however, to this, I was searched, and my 
money, amoimtir^, as 1 before stated, to upwards of twenty 
pounds, taken from me by the constables; and wlmt.I had ouite 
j'orgotten, a diamond sciitare ring, which I had intended to nave 
left with my other Ihjouterie for Timothy, but in my hurry, when 
I left London, I had allo\vcd to remain upon my fin^* . The gaol 
was a scpiare building, witli two unglazed vrtndows secured 'with 
thick iron bars, and the rain having beat in, it W»a. snore like a 
pound for natt lc, for it was not even paved, and the gnnird was 
tliree or Sbr inches deep in mud. There waa no seat in it, and 
there I wjnj tlie whole of the night walking' up and down, shivering 
in my ^tej^othes, in a state o£ mind almost bearing upon 
insanity 4s^eflect upon what was l&ely not. 

I only over the past. I remembered I ^ been, and felt 
cruelly ffie situation 1 then was in. Bad I deserved itP 1 
thought not. “ Oil ! father-blather ! ” euLckimed I, bitterly.. “ see 
to what your son is brought—ban^uffed as 4 felon ! G^d have 
mercy on my brain, for I feel that jt ia-wandasngi Father, father 
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— :ilas, I bc'ivc none ! — lind you lefil'^seK, afFrt Avluin, wii itoui any 
clu/'. or liopes of a oluc', lo niy hereaOer'verfr^I na-kiinied, it would 
have been a kindness ; J should then iiavf' b(^‘n iiappy and eon- 
tented in some obscure situation ; but you raised hopes only to 
prostrate thciu-rand imagiiuni^s which liave led. to in v destruction 
Sacred is the duly of a parent, and heavy must he the account of 
those whO' desert “tlieir children, and are requirc'd by Heaven to 
render up *{tn account of the important trust. Couldst thoip oh, 

father, but now heboid thvson! God AJnuc^hty !-^ but I will 

not entse yom father! hJo, no and I burst into tears, as 1 

leant ai?aiTisf the darnp walls of the prison. 

The day at last lirbke^ and the sun rose, and poured his beaming 
rays Lnroiigh the barred window's. I looked at myself, and was 
shocked aii my appearimee ; my smock-frock was covered with black 
mud, my clothes were equally disfigured. I had lost my hat when, 
ill the water, and I felt the dry mud cracking on my cheeks. 1 
put my liands u]) to my head, and I pulled a quantity of duck- 
w'ced out of my matted and tapgled hair. 1 tlioui^ at of rhe appear- 
ance*! should make when summoned before ilie magistrates, and 
hov^ much it would go against me. “Good. God!” thought I, 
“who, of all the wmrld of fashion — who, of all those wdio once 
caught my salutat ion so eagerly — w'ho, of all those worldly-minded 
girls, who smiled upon me rmt one sliort twelvemonth since, 
would imagine, or believe, that Japhet Newland could ever have 
sunk so low — and ho’w has he so fallen? Alas ! because he woul4^ 
be honest , and had strengtli of mind enough to adhere to hia rea^ 
lu^ii. Weil, well, God’s will be done; 1 care not for lifer, bm 
still an ignorninions death — to ^ out of the world like a dog, and 
that too without finding out wdio is my fatlier.” And I Jiut my 
fettered hands up and i>ressed iny burning brow, and i-emained in 
a sort; of apathetic sullen mood, until Twas startled by Hie opening 
of tlie door, and the appearance of the corivstablcs. They led me out 
among the crowd, through which, with diliicuity, tliey could force 
their way; and followed by the niajority of the population of 
Hounslow', who made their complimentary rematks upon foot- 
pad, I was brought before the magistrates. The large stout man 
was then called np to give his evidence, and deposed as follows : — 
That he was walking to Hounslow from Brentford, w^hither he 
had been to purchase some clothes, when Ijc w'as accosted by two 
fellows in smock-frocks, one of whom carried a bundle in his left 
hand. They asked him what o’clock it was ; and he took out his 
watcli to tell them, when he received a blow from Jihttrt m^ with the 
bundle (this one, sir, said he, pointing to me) on thoi r^k of his 
head ; .at the same time the other (the wounded mail atwas now 
in cn^ody) snatched his watch. That at tlie time h-^h* .d pur- 
chased his clothes at Brentford, he had also bought a bak of shot, 
fourteen pounds* weight, which he had, for the convi^iiience of 
carjying, tied np with the clothes in the bundle ; and perceiving 
tliat he was about to be robbed, he had swung his bundk round 
his hea^ and with the waght of the shot, had knock d down the 
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maxi who luid siiRvcned at Ids walcli. Ho then iiinu'd 1 o tlie of her 
(me), who bacl'i’.d him, and >strnck at liiin willi his stick. 
(TJie stick was 'iiere p]-- and when 1 cast in 3 ’ ey(' on it, d 

was horriliecL to jicrco .;e rllat it was tlie very stick wliich 1 liad 
bouglit of the Jew, for iiircepeiKio, to cany iny bundle on.) He 
had clo.'^ed in witli me, and was wre.si.ing the stick out of my hancb 
when the other man, avIio Imd recovered bis legs, again attacked 
him with aiiotlier st ick. In the sciiflle he liad obtained my stick, 
and I liad Avrested from liim Ids bundle, witli Avhicli, as soon as lie 
had knocked down my partner, I ran oft". Jliat he lieat myiwirtncr 
until he Avas iii.sensible, anil then found tliat 1 had left iny own 
bundle, wliich in the affray I had thrown on one side. He then 
made the best of his Avay to Hounslow to give the information.”- 
His return and Hading me with, the other man is already kuoAvn to 
the readers. 

The next evidence aa Iio came forward was the Jew, from whom 1 
had bought tlie clothes and sold dny oAvn. He narrated alt tliat 
had occurred, ami swore to the clothes in tlie bundle left by tlu* 
footpad, and to tlic stick Avhich he had sold to me. The constable 
then produced the money found about my person, and the diamond 
solitaire ring, stating my atte.in))t to esea])e Avlien 1 was seized. 
The magistrate then asked me Avliether I had anylhing to say in 
my defeiice, cautioning me not to coinniit myself. 

I replied that I AA'as innocent ; that it was true that I had sold 
my own clothes, and had imrclmscd those of the Jew, as well as 
the^sticb ; that I had been asked to hold the horse of a gentleman 
wljen sitting 011 u bench opposite a public-house, and that som(‘ 
one had stolen my bundle and my stick. That 1 bad walked on 
towards Hounslow, and, in assisting a filloAV-creature, whom ] 
certainly had considered as lumug been attacked by others, 1 had 
merely yielded to the common feelings of humaiiily — that I AA^as 
seizea when performing that duty, and should willingly have 
accompamed them to the magistrate’s, had not they attemped to 
put on handcuffs, at w'hich my feelings were roused, and I knocked 
the constable down, and inacfe my attemiit to escape. 

Certainly, a very ingenious defence,” observed one of the 

magistrates ; “ pray wdiere ” At tliis moment the door opened, 

and in cr...e the very gentleman, the ma^strate at Bow Street, 
wiiosc' fprse I had held. “Good morning,^ Mr. Norman; you 
have jusi^ ooii'c in time to render 14s your assistance. We have A 
very dee: hand 1 0 deal with here, or else a very injured person, 1 
cannot ..eh which. Ho us the favour to IcKik over these infonna- 
tioiis, ’defence of the prisoner, pi;evious to oui' asking him 

anv uioS^-^stions.” 

The xbjw effect magistrate complied, and then turned to roe, 
but I disguised with mud. that he could not recognise me 

“You are the gentleman, sir, wno asked me to hold your horse,’* 
said I. “I call you to witness, that that part of my assertion is 
true.” 

“I do now recollect that you arc the person,” replied ic, “'and 
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yow may recollect the ohsen^aiion I made, rela^i^^e to your bands, 
wlten you stated that your were a iioor coiK^^ryni^ 

‘\1 do, sir, perfectly/’ jeidied I . '^1 , 

Perhaps then you will inform us by what means a diamond- 
rin.ir, and tw'cnty pounds in money, came into yom- possession?” 

“ Honestly, sir,” l eplicd I. 

‘' Will you state, as you are a poor countryman, wdth wliom you 
worked last — what parisli you belong to — and whom you can 
bring forward in proof of good character?” 

“ I certainly shall not answer tiiose cpiestions,” replied I ; “ if I 
chose, I might so do, and satisfactorily.” 

‘"What is your name ?” 

“1 cannot answer that question cither, sir,” replied 1. 

“ I told you yesterday that we liad met before ; was it not at 
l)Ow Slreet ?” _ 

“ I am surprised at your asking a question, sir, from the bench, 
to wliicli, if I answered, the reply might aflect me considerably, 
i am here in a false position, and cannot w^ell help myself. I have 
no friends that 1 choose to call, for I. should blush that they should 
-'.ee me in such a state, and under such im])utations.” 

“ Youi‘ relations, young man, would certainly not be backward. 
W!m is your father ?” 

father!” exclaimed I, raising up my hands and eyes. 
”My lather ! Merciful God!— if he could only see me here — see 
to what he has reduced liis unhappy son ;” finci I covered my face 
:md sobbed convulsively. 


CHAPTER .LiX. 

By tUo committing of magisterial Mistakes, I am personally and penally 
committed-— 1 prepare iPr my Trial by calling in the assistance of the Tailor 
and the Perfumer — I am resolved to die like a Gentleman. 

‘It is indeed a pity, a great pity,” observed one of the magistrates, 
“ such a fine young man, ana evidently, by his demeanour and 
language, well brought up; but I believe,” said he, turning to 
the others, "we have but one course; what say you, Mr. 
])?onnan?” ^ ^ 

" I am afraid that my opinion coincides witli yours, and tliat the 
grand jury will not hesitate to find a bill, as the case •stands at 
wesent. Let us, howeTOx, ask the witness Armstrong one nuestion. 
Bo you positively swear t® thia young man being one of A rlpersons 
who attacked you?” ijiJ * 

“ It was H§;ht at thse tlme^ ,eirv and both th '-^n had 

their faces M it was a person just his size, ahtt' Uressed 

in the same way, li near as ^ 

“ You caimot, themots^ fe 

"No, sir I nf n^^owkdgo and belief, he is tho 

man.” 
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“Take that evidence down as important,” said Mr. Norman; 

it will assist him at his trial.” 

The evidence was taken down, and then my commitment to the 
county t^aol was made out. I was idacal in a cart, between two 
constables, and driven off. On my arrival I was put into a cell, 
and my money returned to me, but llie riuf? was detained, that it 
might be advertised. At last, I was freed from the manacles ; and 
when the prison chess was brought to me to put ou, in lieu of my 
owm clothes, I requested leave from tlic gaoler to wash myself, 
which \vas granted; and, strange to say, so unaccustomed had I 
been to such a state of hlth^ tliat I felt a degree of happiness, as I 
rctumei* from the pump in the prison-yard, and 1 put on the 
prison dr^ss almost with pleasure ; for degrading as it was, at all 
events, it was new and clean. 1 then returned to my cell, and 
was left to my meditations. 

Now tliat my examination and committal were over, I became 
much more composed, and was able to reflect coolly. 1 perceived 
the great danger of my situation — how strong the evicfencc was 
against me — and how little chance 1 liad of escape. As for send- 
ing to Lord Windennear, J\lr. Masterton, or those v/lio formerly 
were accjuaintcd with me, my jn'ido forbade it— I would .sooner 
have perished outlie scatVold. Besides, thedr evidcnciias to niy 
former situation in life, jilthough it would pcuhaps satisfactorily 
account for my possession of tlie money and the rinp:, and for my 
disposing of my portmanteau— all strong presumptive evidence 
against me— would not destroy the evidence brought forward as to 
the robbery, which appeared to be so very conclusive to the bench 
of magistrates. My only chance appeared to be in the footpad, 
who had not escaped, acknowdcdgiugihat I was not his accomplice; 
and I felt how much I was interested in his recovery, as well as in 
his candour. The assizes 1 knew were near at hfind, and I 
anxiously awaited the return of the gaoler, to make a few inquiries.^ 
At night he looked through the small square cut out of the top of 
the door of the cell, for it was his duty to go his rounds 
ascertain if all his prisoners were safe. I then asked him if 1 
might be allowed to make a few; purchases, such as pens, ink, and 
paper, &e. As I was not committed to prison in punishment, but 
on suspicion, tliis was not denied, Mthough it would have been tc- 
those who were coiidenuied to imprisonment and hard labour for 
their offences ; and he volunteered to proetdre them tor me the 
next morning. I then wished him a (jood night, and i J-ew myself 
on my mattress. Worn out with fatigue anid <fistre:i of mind, I 
slept soundly, without dreaming, until daylight the C 4 u morning* 
As I awoke, and my scattered senses were reftumiu& . had a con- 
fused idea that there was something which mv 

mind, which sleep had banished from my rnmoopr* what is it ? ’ 

thought I ; and as I opened nay oyes, so did t remauber that I, 
Japhet Newlan(^ who but before was pressing the 

down of luxury m the same iaia Lddy de CSare and her 

lovely child, was uoW hm a ibiE^itos m the ocU of a prisdh, under 
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;i (.•(iar:?c which tlireatencd me with an ignominious deatli. I rose^ 
and sat on the bed, for 1 had not tlirowri off my cJothcs. My first 
thoughts were directed to Timothy, Siioiihl 1 write to him ? 
No, no ! wily should 1 make him miserable? If 1 was to suffers 
it should be under an assumed name. But what name ? Here 1 
was intenuipled by tlie gaoler, who opened t he door, and desired 
me to roll up my niati ress and bed-clothes, that they might, as was 
the eustorn, be taken out of the cell during the day. 

My first incpiiry was, if the man who had been so much hurt 
was iu the gaol. 

“You mean your "complice,” replied the gaoler. “Y’es, heis 
here, and has recovered his senses. The doctor says he will do 
very well.” 

“ Has lie made any confession? ” inquired I. 

The. gaoler made no reply. 

“ I ask that question/" continued T, “ because if lu' aeknow- 
ledge.s who was his accomplice, 1 sliall be set at liberty."’ 

“ Very likely,"’ rtmlied tlie man, sarcastically. “ Tlie fact b 
there is no occasion for king’s evidence in thus case, or you might 
get, ofi’ by crossing the water; so you must trust to your luck. 
Tlie grand jury meet to-day, and 1 will let you know whether a 
true bill is found against you or not.” 

“ Wtiat is the name of the other man ? ” inqiiiiaul I. 

“ TV ell, you are a gor)d un to put a face n|)on a matter, I wilt 
say. You would almost persuade me, witli that iiiiioeent look of 
yours, tliat you know nothing about the business.” 

“ Nor do replied 1. 

“ You will be foHunatc if you can prove as mncli —that’s all.” 

“ Still, you have not answered my question : vdiat is the other 
man’s name ? ” 

‘“Well,” repbed the gaoler, laughing, “since you arc deter- 
mined I shall tell you, 1 will. It must be neu s to you, with 
a vengeance. His name is Bill Ogle, alias Swamping Bill. 1 
suppose you never heard that name before ? ” 

“ I certainly never did,” replied I. 

“ Perhaps you do not know your own name ? Yet I can tell it 
you, for Bill Ogle has blown upon you so far.” 

“ Indeed,” replied I ; “ and what name has he given to me ? ” 

“ Why, to do him justice, it wasn’t until he saw a copy of the 
depositions before the magistrates, and heard liow you were 
nabbed in tiying to help him ofiF, that he did tell it ; and then he 
said, ‘Well Plnll Maddox always was a true ’un • and I’m mortal 
sorry that he’s in foPt ^ looking a’ter me.’ Now do you know 
your own name ? ” 

“ I certainly do not,” replied 1/ 

“Well, did you ever hear of one who went by the name of 
mm Maddox?” 

“ I iieyer did,” replied I ; “ and I am glad that Ogle has disclosed 
sb much.” 

“ Well I never before mot with a man who didn’t know his own 
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joame, or had the face to say so, and expect to be believed; but 
never mind — yon are rigJit to be cautious, with the halter looking 
you in the face.” 

“ O God ! — 0 God !” exclaimed I, throwing myself on the bed- 
stead, and covering up my face, “ give me strength to bear even 
that, if so it must be.” 

Tne gaolor ^ looked at me for a time. I don’t know wliat 
to make of him : he puzzles me quite, certainly. Yet it’s no 
mistake.” 

It is a mistake,” replied I, rising ; but whether the mistake 
wiU be found out until too late, is anotlier point. However, it is 
of little consequence. What have I to live for — unless to find out 
who is my father P ” 

“Find out your father! — what’s in the wind now? Well, it 
beats my comprehension altogether. But did not you say you 
wished me to get you something ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied I ; and I gave him some money, with directions 
to purchase me implements for writing, some scented wax, a tooth- 
brush and tooth-powder, eau de cologne, hair-brush and comb, 
razors, small looking-glass, and various implements for my toilet. 

“This is arum world,” said the man, repeating what I asked 
foF;, as 1 put two guineas in Iiis Inind. “I’ve purchased many an 
article for a prisoner, but never heard of such rattletraps afore; 
however, that he all the same. You will have them, though what 
ho de colutn is I can’t tell, nor dang me if I shall recollect; not 
poison, be it, for that is not allowed in the prison ? ” 

“ No, no^” replied I, indulging iii momentary mirth at the idea ; 
“ you may inquire, and you will find that it’s only taken by ladies 
who are troubled with tlie vapours.” 

“Now, 1 should ha’ thought that you’d have spent your money 
in the cookshop, which is so much more natural. However, we 
all have our fancies ;” so saying, he quitted the cell, and locked the 
door. 


CHAPTOR LX. 

1 am condemned to be bnu^ by the Neck until I am dead, and to go out oftbe 
World without fiiidiiig out who is my Father — Afterwards my Innocence is 
made manifest, and 1 am turned aclrilt a Maniac in the high-road. 

It may appear strange to the reader tlmt I sent for the above- 
nientioued articles ; but habit is second nature ; and although, two 
days before, when I set out on my pilgrim^e, I had resoived to 
discard these superfluities, yet now in my distress I felt as if they 
would comfort me. That evening, after rectifying a few mistakes 
on the part of the good-tempered gaoler, by yrritmg down what 1 
wanted on the paper which he had procured die, I obtained all that 
Ixequired. 

The next morning be informed me that the |p*and jury %id found 
a true bill against me, and that on the Saturday next the assizes 
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would be held. He also brought me the list of trials ; and i 
found that mine would be one of the last, and would not probably 
come on until Monday or Tuesday. I requested him to send for 
a good tailor, as I wished to be dressed in a proper manner previous 
to appearing in court. As a prisoner is allow'cd to go into court 
in his own clothes instead of the gaol dress, tJiis was consented to ; 
and when the man came, I was very particular in my directions— 
so much so, that it suri)rised him. He also inocureci me the other 
articles I required to complete my dress, and on Saturday night 1 
had them all i cady ; for I was resolved that I would at least die as 
a gentleman. 

Sunday passed away — not as it ought to have passed, certainly. 
I attended prayers^ but my t-houghts were elsewhere — how, indeed, 
could it be otherwise ? Who can control his thoughts ? He may 
attera]it so to do ; but the attempt is all tliat can be made. He 
cannot command them. 1 beard nothing — my mind was in a state 
of gyration, wliirling round from one thing to the other, until 1 ^vas 
giddy from intensity of feeling 

On Monday inomiug the gaoler came, and asked me whether 1 
would have legal advice. I replied in the negative. “ You will be 
called about twelve o’clock, Ihear,” continued be ; “it is now ten, 
and there is only one more trial before yours, about the stealing of 
four geese and half a. dozen fowls.” 

“ Good God ! ” thought I, “ and am I mixed up with such deeds 
as these ? ” I dressed myself with the utmost care and precision, 
aud never was u ;orc successful. My clothes were black, and httea 
well. Aboiit one o’clock I was summoned by the gaoler, and led 
])etwcen him and another to the court-house, and placed in the 
dock. At first my eyes swam, and I could distinguish nothing, 
but gr^iduaUy I recovered. I looked round, for 1 had called up 
my courage. My eyes wandered from the judge to the row of 
logal gentlemen below him ; from them to the well-dressed ladies 
who sat in the gallerv above ; behind me 1 did not look. I had 
seen enough, and my cneeks burnt with shame. At last I looked 
at my fellow-culprit, who stood beside me, and his eyes at the 
same time met mine. He was dressed in the gaol clothes, of pep- 
per-and-salt coarse cloth. He was a rougli, vulgar, brutal-looking 
imn, but his eye was br^ant, his complexion was dark, and his 
thee was covered with whiskers, “Good heavens!” thought 1, 
“ who will ever imagine or credit that we have been associates ?” 

The man stared at me, bit his lip, and smiled with contempt, 
but made no further remark. The indictment having been read, 
the clerk of the court cried eut^ “You, Benjamin Ogle, haTing 
heard the si^ guilty or guilty P ” 

“Not reptted the man, to my astonishment. 

must 


I did not aaaswet. 

“ Brisoner,** obseirved 
answer, guili^ hdt 

“Myfird," “ 





jh « mild voice, “yov 
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Thai is the name given in the indictment by the evideiico of 
your fellow-prisoner observed the judge ; “ your real name we 
cannot pretend to know. It is sufficient that you answer to the 
question of whether yon, the prisoner, are guilty or not guilty.” 

“Not guilty, iriy lord, most certainly,” replied f, placing mV 
hand to mv heart and bowing to liirn. 

The trial piocecded. Armstrong was the principal evidence. 
To my person he would not swear. The Jew proved my selling 
my clollics, purchasing those found in the bundle, and the stick, 
of wliich Armstrong possessed liimseK. The clothes I had on 
at the tim(i of my capture were jiroduced in court. As for Ogle, 
his case w^as decisive. Wo were then called upon for our defence. 
Ogle’s was very sliort. “He had been accustomed to fits all his 
life— was waalking to Hounslow, and liad fallen dowm in a fit. It 
must have been somebody else who had committed the robbery 
and liad made olf, and he Jiad been picked up in a mistake.’’ This 
defence appeared to make no other impression than ridicule, 
and indigmiiion at the barcfacc'd assertion. I was then called on 
for mine. 

“My lord,” said I, “I liavc no ddence to make, except that 
which 1 asserted before the magistrates, that 1 was performing an 
act of charitv towards a fi'llow-cieature, and was, through tlial, 
supposed to be an accomplice. Arraigned before so many upon a 
charge, at the bjire accusation of wJiich my blood revolts, I cannot 
and will not allow those wdio might prove what my life has been, 
^d tlic circumstances wliich incmccd me to take up the disguise 
in which I was taken, to appear in my behalf. 1 am unfortunate, 
but not guilty. One only chance appears to be open to me, which 
is, in the candour of the parly who now stands by me. If he will 
say to the court that he ever saw me before, i will submit without 
murmur to my sentence.” 

“ I’m sorry that you’ve put that question, my boy,” replied the 
man, “for I have seen }ou before;” and the wretch chuckled 
with repressed laughter. 

1 was so Hstonislied, so thunderstruck with this assertion, that 
1 held down my head, and made no reply. The judge then summed 
up the evidence to the jury, pointing out to i that of 
gudt there could be no doubt^ and of mine, he was sorry to say, 
out little. Still they must bear ui mind that the witness Annstrong' 
could not swear to my person. The iury, without leaving the box, 
consulted together a short time^ and brought in a verdict of guilty 
jigainst Benjamin Ode and Philip Maddox. I heard no more— 
the judge sentenced us both to eieG(atidn:> heiamenteaihat so 
young and prepossessing a person 09 myself ahmild .fco ajsout t<r 
suffer for such an offenoo. He pointed imt ^ of con- 
dign punishment, and u» m> ^ ^ ulemenc> 

But I heard him not— I md notlolibut I w#hl;a dmoof stupoi. 
At last, he wound up hk US to prepare our 

selves for the awful io heare3i& Bather 

— “Bather!” 
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" (lid you say juy failicr? O (lod ! where is he? ” and I fell down 
in a fit. The haiidkcn'chiefs of ladies were a])plied to their 
faces, the whole couil were moved, for T had, by my appearance, 
(‘xcitcd eoiisiderable intcresi, and ilu* judge, with a faltering, sub- 
dued voice, desired fh/it the prisoneis might be removed. 

“ Slop one miiiiile, my good fellow/’ said Ogle, io tlic gaoler, 
whih‘ others were laking me out of court , “ My lord, Tve some- 
thing rather im])ortant to say. Why 1 did not say it before, you 
shall hear. You are a judge, to condemn the guilty, and release 
the innocent. We arc told that there is no trial like an English 
jui’y, hut this J say, that nuiiiy a man is hung for what he never 
has lieen guilty of. You have ccinclemned tlrat poor youaig man to 
death. 1 eould have prevented it if 1 Jiad chosen to speak before, 
but T would not, that I might prove how little there is of justice. 
He had nothing to do with the robbery — Phill Maddox was the 
man, and he is not Philip Maddox. He said that he never saw 
me hefore, nor do I believe that be ever did. As sui'e as i shall 
hang, he is innocent.” 

‘‘it was but nenv, tliat when appealed to by him, you stated 
that you had seen him before.” 

“ So 1 did, and Itold the truth — 1 had seen him before : I saw 
him go to hold the gentleman’s liorse, but he did not see me. I 
stole his bundle and bis stick, which he left on the bench, and 
that’s how they were found in our possession. Now you have the 
truth, and you may cither acknowledge that there is little justice, 
by eating your own words, and letting him free, or you may hang 
him, rather than acknowledge that you are wimg. At all events, 
his blood w'ill now be on yciur hands, and not mine. Tf Phill Mad- 
dox bad not turned tail, like a coward, I sliould not have been 
here ; so I tcdl the; truth to save liim who was doing me a kind act, 
and to let him swing who left me in the lurch.” 

The judge desired that this statement might be taken do\ni, 
that further inciuiry might be made, intimating to the jury that 1 
should be respited for the present ; but of all this 1 was iraorant. 
As there was no placing confidence in the assertions of such a man 
as Ogle, it was considered necessary that he should repeat bis 
assertions at the last Lour of his existence, and the gaoler was 
ordered not to state what had passed to me, as he might excite 
false hopes. 

When I recovered from my fit, I found myself iu the gaoler’s 
parlour, and as soon as I was able to walk, 1 was locked up in a 
condemned cell. The execution had been ordered to tfike place 
on tile Thursday, and I«bad two days to prepare. In the ^neaii 
time, the greatest inteicst had been excited T^ith regard to me. 
My whole appearance so evidently belied the charge, that every 
one was in my favour. Ogle was requestioned, and immediately 

g ave a clue for the apprehension of Maddox, who, ho said, hq 
oped would swing by ids side. 

The gaoler came to me the next day, saying, that some f the 
magist&tes wished io speak with me j but as 1 had made p my 
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mind not to reveal loy former life, my only reply “ Tiiat I 
tiegged they would allow me to have my la^t moments to myseh?’ 
I recoUeeted Melchior’s idea of dcstin>^ and imagiiuHl that fi(‘ was 
right. “ It was my destiny,” thongJit 1, and I'remamcd in a state 
of stupor. The fact was, tliat I wUvS very ill, my head wais heavy, 
my brain was on fire, and the throbbing of mylieart could liave 
been perceived witliout touching my breast. 

1 remained nii tlie mattress all day, and all the next night, with 
my face ljuried in tlie clothes ! I was too ill to raise my liead. On 
Wednesday morning I felt myselt* gently pushed on the slionldcr 
by some one ; 1 opened niy (‘yes : it was a ciergyman. I turned 
jiway my iiead, mikI remained as befon*.^ J Avas tiien in a violent 
fever. He spoke for some lime : oc(‘asionalJy I lieard a word, and 
then relapsed into ii state of mental imbecility. He sighed, and 
went awa 3 '. 

Thursday came, and tlic lioiir of death — imt time was by me 
unheeded, as well as eternit y. J ii tlie mean time Maddox had been 
taken, and the contents of Armstrong’s bundle found in his pos- 
session; and Avhen lie discovered that Ogle Jiad been evidtmee 
against liim, he conressfid to tlie robbery. 

Whether it Avas on Thursday or Triduy I knew not tlien, but 1 
was lifted otf bed, and taken before somebody— something 
passed, but the fever had mounted up to my head, and I Avas in a 
state of stupid delirium. Strange to say, tlicy aid not perceive 
my c!ondition, but ascribed it all to abject fear of death. I was 
led aAvay— 1 had made no answer— but I was free. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

When at the lowest spoke of Fortune’s Wheel, one is sure to rise as it turns 
round— I recover my Senses, and find myself amongst Friends. 

I THINK some people shook me by tlie band, and others shouted 
as J walked in the open air but I recollect no more. I after- 
w ards was iidbrmed that I had been reprieved, that I had been 
sent for, and a long exhortation delivered to me, for it was consi- 
dered that my life must have been one of error, or I should have 
applied to my friends, and have given my name. My not answer- 
ing was attributed to shame and confusion— mv glassy eye had not 
been noticed— my tottering step Avben led in by the gaolers attri- 
buted to other causes ; and the magistrates shook tneir heads as 
I was Jed out of their presence, TJie gadler had asked w several 
times where 1 intended to go. At last, t had told Mm, to seek 
my father^ and daiting away from him, I had riOl like a madman 
down the street. Of cour8e,he had no longer any power over me : 
but he muttered as I fled from Mm, ** Pve a notion he'll semn be 
locked up again, poor fellow ! it's turned his brain far certain/’ 

As 1 tottered along, my unsteady step naturally attract^ the 
attention of the passers by - but they attributed it to intoxica- 
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lion. Thus was I allov/cd io wander away in a slate of inadness, 
and before night I was far from the town. What passed, and 
whither 1 liad bent my steps, I cannot tcJL All 1 know is, that 
after running like a inaniac, seizing everybody by tlie arm tliat 1 
met, staring at them witli wild and flashing (‘yes ; and sometimes 
in a solemn voice, at others, in a loud, threatening tone startling 
them with the interrogatory, “ Are you my failier ? and then, 
darting awniy, or sobbing like a child, as tlic humour took me, 1 
had ni-oss(Mrthe country; and tliree days aficrwairds I was picked 
up at the door of a iionse in the town of Jlcading, exliansted witli 
fatigue and exposure, and n(;arly dead. VV hen I recovered, 1 found 
myself ill lied, my licad shaved, niy arm hound up, after repeated 
bleedings, and a female figure sitting by me. 

G(jd in Jicavcm I wdiere am I ? exclaimed T, faintly. 

‘'Tiion hast called often upon Iby earthly father during the 
time of thy illness, friend, replied a soft voice. _ It rejoiced me 
much to liear thee call upon thv Tatlier wliich is in heaven. 
comforted ; tliou art in the hanis of those who will be mindful of 
tiicc. Olh'r up thy thanks in one sliort prayer, for th.y return b ^ 
reason, and then sink again into repose, ibr thou r.iust need il: 
much. 

I opcnc'd my eyes wddc, and perceivcid that, a young person in 
a Quaker’s dress was sitting by tJn^ becl working vrilh her needle ; 
an open lliblo Avas on a little table before licr : ] perceived also a 
cup, and, parched with thirst, I merely said, “ GiA c me to drink.” 
She arose, and put a teaspoon to iny lips ; but 1 raised my haiich 
took the enp from her, and emptied it. O how’ delightful Avas 
that (Iraught ! 1 sank down (in iny pilloAv, for even tliat slight 
exertion hail overpowed me, and muttining ” God, 1 tJiauk thee i 
I was immediately in a sound sleep from wliieh 1 did not awak(‘. 
for many lioiirs, VMien 1 did, it Avas not dayliglit. A lamp Avas 
on the table, and an old man in a Quaker’s dress was snoring very 
comfortably in the arm-chair. 1 felt quite refreshed Avitlt my long 
sleep, and w^as now able to recall w'hal; had passed. I remem- 
bered the condemned cell and the iiialtrcss upon which 1 lay, but 
all after was in a state of confusion. Here and there a factor 
supposition was strong in my memory ; but the intervals between 
were total; blanks. 1 was, at all events, free, - that I felt con- 
vinced of, and that 1 was in the hands of the s(‘ct w ho denominate* 
themselves Quakers : but where was I P and how did I come 
here P I remained thinking on the past, and wondering, until the 
day broke, and with the daylight roused up my Avatchful atten- 
dant. He yawned, streleliea iiis arms, and rising fi'oin tho chair, 
(Same to the side of my bed. I looked him in the faee.^ Hast 
thou sl%)t well, friend ? said he. 

I hate slept as much aS; J wish, and would not disturb pou,'' 
replied I, ‘f for I wanted notbmg.^' 

^‘Peradrenture I 4id sleep/* replied the man ; " watching long 
not with the hesu^ although the spirit is most wdliug. 
llequirest thou ^ 
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Yes,” replied I, “ I wisli to know where 1 arn ? 

“ Verily, thou art in the town of Reading, in Berkshire, and in 
the house of Pheneas Cophagis.” 

“Gophagus ! ” exclainicd I ; '"'Mr. Cophagus, the sui'geon and 
apothecary ? ” 

‘‘ Pheneas Cophagus is his jiame ; he hath been admitted into 
our sect, and hj).tii married a daughter of our persuasion. He 
hath attended thee in thy fever and thy frenzy, without calling in 
the aid of tlu^ physician, therefore do I believe that he must be 
the man of whom thou speakest ; yet doth he not follow up the 
healing art for tlie lucre of gain.” 

“ And the vonng person who was at niv bedside, is she his 
wife?” 

“ Nay, friend, she is iialf-sLster to tlie wife of Pheneas Cophagus 
hy a second marriage, and a maiden, who was named Susarmah 
Temple at the bapti.mml font ; but 1 will go to Pheneas Cophagus 
and acquaiiit him of your waking, for such were his directions.” 

The man then quitted tlie room, leaving me quite astonished 
with the iuforinatiqn he had imparted. Cophagus turned Quaker ! 
and attending me in the toAvn of Reading. In a short time Mr. 
Cophagus himself entered in liis dressing-gown. “ Japhet,” said 
he, seizing my hand with eagerness, and then, as if recollecting, 
he cheeked himself, and eommenced in a slow tone, “ Japhet 
Newland — truly ghid am 1 — hum — verily do 1 rejoice — you, 
Ephraim—get out; of the room — and so on.” 

Yea, I will depart, since it is thy bidding,” replied t lui man 
quitting the room. 

IVir. Cophagus tlicu greeted me in his usual way — ^told me that 
he had found me insensible at the door of a house a little way ofl’, 
and had immediately recognised me. He had brought me to his 
own home, but without much hope of my recovery. He then 
begged to know by what strange chance I had been found in such 
a desolate condition. I replied, “ tliat although I was able to 
listen, 1 did not feel myself equal to the exertion of telling so long 
a story, and that 1 should infinitely prefer that he ahoulof narrate 
to me what had passed since we had parted at Diblin, and how 
it was that I now found that he had joined the sect of Quakers.” 

“ Peradventui’e — long word that - um — queer people— *OTy good 
— and so on,” commenced Mr. Cophagus; but as neader will 
not understand his phraseology quite so well as I did, I shaii give 
Mr. Cophagus's history in my oum version. 

Mr. Copnagus had returned to the small to^ at which he 
resided, and, on Lis arrival, he had been? called upoii by a gentle- 
man who was of the Society of Eriends, requiting that he would 

E rescribe for a niece of his. who was on a visit at his houses and 
ad been taken dangerously ill. <>phaguo his usual kind- 
ness of heart, immediately consented, imdftttind tlmt TenlpIe^s 
report was true. For six weeks he aitendi^ the young Quakere^, 
and recovered her from an and paa^M dise^^in which 

she showed such fortitude resignhtbii* and such uncohq^^ 
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good temper, lhat wimn Mr. Cophagiis rciunietl lo ljir> byeiit lor’a 
I'stablisiimeiitjlie could uot help rcllexding upon what an iiivahi:il)lo 
wife she would make, and how much more eliecndul I'is liouse 
^voll]d be with siieJi a (Jomestic partner. 

In short, Mr. Cophagus i'eil in love, and Jike all (‘Idcrly gcmllc- 
men who have so long bottled up their an'ections, lie l)(‘ca)ii!‘ most 
desperately enamoured ; and it he Joved Miss Indith Temjiie wlien 
he witnessed her ])atiencc and resignation under snirering, iiow 
much }norc did he Jove her when lie found tliat she was jjiovtiil, 
merry, and ehetn-ful, without being boisterous, wlicu re.stoi'e(l to 
h(‘r lieahli. Mit Copiiagusm altentions could not be misunde] - 
stood, lie told her uncle that lie liad thought seriously of 
w edding-cak(?— wliite favours — marriage— family— and so on ; and 
lo the 3’onng lady he luid put his eminmip to nis nose and pre- 
sei'ibed, “ A dose of matrimony — to be takim imnicdiateh I’o 
Mr. < 'ophagus there was no objection raised liy the lad^', who was 
notin her teens, or hv.the unele, wlio liad ahvays respected him 
as a worthy man, and a good Christian; but to marry one w ho 

as not of her persuasion, was )iot to be thought of. Her Jriends 
would not consent to it. Mr. Cojliagns was theial’ore dismissed, 
with a full assurance that the only objection which oUered was 
[hat he was not of their society. 

Mr. Copluigus walked home diseoniforted. He sat dowoi on Ids 
? asy chair, and found it exceedingly uneasy — he sat down to his 
solitary meal, and found that his own company was unbearable — 
he went to bed, but found tliat it w'as impossilile to go to sleep. 
I’hc next morning, tlicrcfore, Mr. Co\)hagus rctunied to Mr. Tem- 
ple, and stated his wish to be made aeipiainted with the diilcrcnce 
hetwemi the tenets of tlie Quaker persuasion and those of the 
Established Church. Mr. Temple gave him an outline, which 
appeared to i\lr. Cophagus^ to be very satisfactory, and tlien re- 
ferred him to his niece for fuller particulars. When a man enters 
jiito an argunient with a full desire to be conviuced, and with Ids 
future happiness perhaps depending upon that conviction; and 
when, further, those ai guments arc brougiit forward by one of the 
prettiest voices, and backed by the sweetest of smiles, it is not to 
b(‘ W'ondered at his soon becoming a prosoljde. Thus it w as with 
Mr. Cophagus, who in a w^eek discovered that the peace, humility, 
and good-will, upon winch the Quaker tenets are founded, were 
much more cx)ngenial to the true spirit of the Christian revelation 
than the Athanasian Creed, to be sung or said in our Established 
Churches; and witli this conviction, Mr. Cophagus requested 
admission into the frateaiity ; and shortly after his adudssion, it 
was thought advisable by the Friends fliat Ids laitii should be con- 
firmed and strengthened bv his espousal of Miss Judith Temple, 
with whom, at her request— and he could refuse her notldng— he 
had repaired to the town of Reading, in wldoh her relations all 
resided. : and Pheneas Cophagus, of the Society of Friends, 
declared himself to be as happy as a man could be, Good people. 
Japhot— urn— honest people, Japhet — don’t fight — little stiif— 
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spirit moves -and so on,” said Mr. Copha^iis, as lie coiiclnded his 
narrative, nnd tlicn shaking* nu* liy the hand, retired to shave and 
dress. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

1 fall in love with ReTif;i«)u, when in'oachecl by one who lias the form of an 
Anprel. 

In half an liour fifterwards Ephraiin came in wii,h a dninglit whieV 
I was desired to take by Mr. Conlmgiis, and tlien to try and sleep 
This was good adviee, and 1 follow^ed it . 1 awoke after a long 

refreshing sleep, and found Mr. and Mrs. Copliagns sitting in llm 
room, she at work and iu' oeeniiiial with a book. ITben 1 oiiemal 
my ryes, and pcreiMved a female, I looked to asceriain if it was th<' 
young ])ersou whom Ephraim had staled to he Susannah Temple ; 
not that 1 reeolleeicd her features exactly, but 1 did tlie contonr 
of her person. Mrs. Copliagus was taller, and I had a lair scru- 
tiny of her Ix'fore they ))creciv('d flint, ! was awake. Her face was 
very pleasing, features small and regular. She ap}ieared to be 
alKHit thirty years of age, and Avas studiously neat and elean in her 
peitsou. Jb'i’ Quaki'r’s dn'ss was not without some litth*. dri>ai’- 
tnri' from the strict, fashion and foviu, suiheient to assist, without 
deviating from, its sinpibcity. If I might use the term, it was a 
little eo(iiie1tish, and evineed that the Aveanw, had slu; not Ih'- 
longed to that sect, Avould have shown great taste in the adornment 
of her ])er.son. 

Mr. Co])hagus, altliongb lie did not think so Irimself, as 1 after- 
wards found out , was certainly mneh imyiroYed by Ids change of 
costume. His s])lndle shanks, wldeli, as 1 liave before observed, 
wx've pecnliarly at; vana nee w ith bis lit tle orbicular, orange-sliaped 
stomach, were now concealed in loos(‘ trowsers, wliieb took otf 
from the protuberance oft Ik* latter, and added dignity to the 
former, blending tlie tw’o together, so that his ronndness became 
tine by degrees, and beaut ifully less as it descended. Altogether, 
the Quaker dress added veiw much to the suijstanti ability of bis 
appearanci , andAvas a manifest improvement, especially when lie 
wore his b.'-oad-hrimmed bat. Having satisfied iny curiosity, 1 
moved the curtain bo as to aUruct tlieir attention, and Coi3hagu.‘^ 
came to my bedside, and felt my pulse. “Good-very g(K)d 
—all rigid: —little broth— throw in bark— on his legs— w’cllas ever 
— and so on.” 

" i am indeed inucli better this afternoon,” replied I ; " indeed, 
so well, tliat I feel as if I could get up.” 

“ Pooh ’.-- tumble down — never do — lie abed — get strong —wife 
— Mrs. Cophagus— Japhet— old friend.” 

Mrs. Cophagus had risen from her chair, and come tow^ards the 
bed, wlien licr husband introduced her in his own fashion. “ I am 
afraid that 1 have been a great trouble madam,” said I. * 

‘‘ JaplH'f Newlaud, we have done but our dut y, even if iliou Avext 
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not, as it appears that thou art., a friend of iny husband. Consider 
me therefore, as thy sister, and I will regard thee as a brother ; 
and if thou wouldst wish it, tliou shalt scyourn witli us, foi: so hath 
rny husband coininunieatcd liis wishes unto me.'* 

I thanhed her for her kind t'.xpressions, and took ilie fair liand 
which was offered in such amity. ^ Copha|ni.s then asked me if 1 
was well enough to inform liim of what liad ])assed since our last 
meeting, and telling me that liis wile knew my whole kistory, and 
that I might speak before her, he took liis seat by the side of 
tlie bed, his wife also drew her chair iicanu', and 1 commenced 
the narrative of tvhat had passed since we parted in Ireland. 
When 1 had linisned, Mr. Cophugus commenced as usual, “ Um 
— very odd — lose money — bad — grow lionest — good — nin away 
from friends — bad — not hung — good — brain fever — had — 
come licrc^ — good — stay with us — quite comfortable and 
.‘^o on.’* 

“ Thou hast suffered much, friend Japhet,’* said Mrs. Copliagus, 
wiping her eyes ; and I would almost venture to say, hast been 
chastised too severely, were it not that those wdiom He lovetb, He 
chasti.seth. Still tliou art saved, and now’ out of danger ; perad- 
venturc thou wdlt. notv quit a vain w'orld, and be content to live 
with us ; nay, as tliou bast the example of thy former master, it 
may pi'rliaps please the Lord to advise thee io become one of us, 
and to join us as a Lricnd. My husband wais persuaded to the 
riglit path liy me,” coutinued shm looking fondly at liitn ; 

who knoweth but some of our maidens may also pen-suade thee 
to eschew a vain, unrigliteous \vorld, and follow^ thy Ecdeemer 
in humility ? ” 

“ Vei^true — um — very true,” observed Cop hag us, putting more 
Quakerism than usual in his style, and drawing out his urns to 
treble their usurd length ; “ happy life — Japhet — um — all at peace 
— quiet amusements— think about it — um — no Imrry — never swear 
— by-aud-bv, heh !— spirit may move — um— not now — talk about 
it — get well — set up snop-j-and so on.” 

I was tired vrith talking so mucii, and having taken spine 
nourishment, again fell asleep. When I awmke in the evening, 
friend Copliagus and his wife w^ere not iu tlie room * but Susannah 
Temple, wbomT liad first seen, and of whom I had made inquiry 
of Ephraim, who was Copbagus’s servant. She was sitting close 
to the light and reading, and long did I continue to gaze upon her, 
fearful oi intermpting her. She was the most beautiful specimen 
of clear and transparent ^hite that I ever had beheld— her com- 
plexion was nnriv^ed — her pyes were large, but I could not 
ascertain their colour, as they were oast down upon her book, 
and hid by her long fringed eyelashes— *her eyebrows arched and 
regular, aa if drawn a pair of compasses, and their soft hair in 
beautiral contrast with her snoWy forehead— her hair was auburn, 
but mcstly cCaoealed within her cap— her nose was very straight 
but not fery large* and her mouth was perfection. She appeared 
to be between seventeen imd eightc^.yeto old, as fai* as 1 could 
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ascertiLin : her ilgnitc was syinmetrically perfect. Di-esscd as sh* 
was in the modest, simple ^‘arb worn by the females of the Society 
of Friends, she "ave an idea of neatness, cleanliness, and pro- 
priety upon whicfi 1 could liave ^azed for ever. She w^as, indeed 
most beautifid. t felt her beauty, #er purity, and I could liave 
worshix^ped her as an angel. While I still had my eyes fixed 
upon her exquisite features, she closed her book, and rising from 
her chair, came to the side of the bed. That she might not be 
startled at the idea of m.y having been watching her, 1 closed my 
and pretended to slumber. She resumed lier seat, and then 
\ changed rny position and spoke. ‘^Is any one tliere P 

‘‘ Yes, friend New land, what is it that thou requirest ? said 
she, advancing. “Wouldst thou see Cox:)hagus or Ephraim ? I 
will summon tlicm.” 

0 no,’’ replied I ; why should 1 disturb them from their 
amusements or employments ? 1 have slept a long wdiilc, and 1 
wanild like to read a little, I think, if my eyes are not too weak.” 

Then must not read, Imt I may read unto thee,” replied 
Susannah, “ T(dl me, wdiat is it that thou wouldst have me read * 
1 have no vain hooks ; hut surely thou thinkest not of them, after 
thy escape from death.” 

"'I care not what is read, provided that you read tc; me,” 
replied J. 

‘‘ Nay, but thou shouldest care; and be not wroth if I say to 
1hcc, that there is but one liook to which thon shouldest now 
listen. Thou hast been saved from deadly peril — tbon bast been 
rescued from the ja\rs of dcatli. Art thou not thankful P And to 
whom is gralitudc most due, but to thy heavenly Eather, who Imth 
been pleased to spare thee ? ” 

“ Y()u arc right,” replied 1; '‘then I iiray you to read to me 
from the Bible.” 

Susaunah made no reply, but resumed her seat ; and selecting 
those chapters most appropriate to my situation, read them in a 
beautiful and impressive tone. 


CHAPTER LXIU, • 

Pride aiid I.ovc at issue— The latter is vic4o|rtow»-~I tiljm Qtiate, and 
recommence my old Pr^GMslon. 

If the reader will recall my nanrative to his ipetsondqHoii,^ 
observe, that religion had had hitherto bnt little 6f my thoughts. 
I had lived the me of most who Mve hi this not 

quite so correct in morals as many people, for tnyjc^e of morality 
was suited to circumstances ; as to teMOtt, I ritme. 1 had 
lived in the world, and for the iwH. X hm clilainly been well 
instructed in the tenets of our faith whetf'^ was at the Asylum, 
but there, as in most other schools, it is task, 

and is looked upon with almo^ a feelinjg <« aversion. ISo proncr 
religious sentiments or cim b^*/iao3ch1«d to a 1 number 
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of sciiolars ; it is tlie parent, alone wlio can instil, Ijy precept and 
example, tliat true sense of relitrion, Avliicli may serve as a guide 
llirougdi lii’e. 1 liad not read the Bible from the lime that 1 quitted 
the iNvinidiing Ilospital. It was new lo me, and wlien i now 
lieard nan!, by tliat beaiitiful^real lire, jiassayes equally bc'aniiiiil, 
and so applicable to niy lul nalion, weakened i)y disi ase, and 
humbled in adversity, 1 was moved, even nnto tears. 

fciusanuah closed the book and eairu* lo the bed.side. 1 thanked 
her : sli(' jierceived my emotion, and when I held ont my hand she 
did not leliise hers. 1 kissed if , and it was j min ediately with- 
drawn, and slie left the room. Sliorlly afterwards Ephraim made 
his appearance. Copiuvgus and his wife also came that evening, 
but 1 saw no more of Susannah dVmjilc until the following da}V 
when 1 aeain requested her to read to me. 

1 ^\ill not d(d.am the reader by an account of my recovery. IiE 
three weeks I was able to leave the room i during that lime, 1 liad 
lief'ome vm-y intimate with the, whole family, and w as treated as if 
1 belonged to it. During my illness I liad eerlalnly slioun more 
smise of religiou than J had ever done hid’ore, but i do not mean 
tos;iyttial I ^yas really religions. 1 liked to liear t he Bible read 
by Snsannah, and T liked to talk willi lier u[)(m religious subjects 
bii(. had Susannah been an ugly old woman, I vm'y miieh doubt if 
T should have h(!eii so attentive. Jt \\as lier extreme bcanty—her 
modesty and fervour, which so became her, whieii enehanted me. 
I fell tiu^ beauty of religion, but it was tlirongh an earthly object; 
it was beautiful iu ber. She looked an angel, and ]. listened to 
her ])r('eei)ts as delivered by one. Still, whatever may be the 
eanse by which a person's attention can l)e direckai to so impor- 
tant a subject, so generally neglected, whether liy fear of death, 
or by love towards an earthly objeei, tlie advantages are tbc same; 
and although very far from what 1 ought to havi* lieen, 1 certainly 
was, t hroLigh my admiration of lier, a bettm- man. 

As soon as I was .on flic sofa trapped u]) in one of the dressmg- 
^OMus of Mr. Cophagus, lie told nu* that the clothes in which I 
had been picked up were all in tatters, and asked me wliether 1 
would like to have oiher.s made according to tlie usual fasliion, or 
like those with wdiom 1 should, he trusted, in tutu re reside. I had 
already debated this matter in my mind. Jleturn to the world 1 
liad resolved not to do ; to follow up tlie objecd of my search 
appeared t o me only to involve me in difiiculties ; mid what were 
the intentions pf Cophagus with regard to me, 1 knew not. I was 
hesitating, for I knew not what answer to give, when 1 perceived 
the pensi\ e, deep-bltJto eye of Susannah fixed upon me, watching 
atteutively, if not ea^erly^ for loy response. 

It decided the point. replied 1, *'you do not t hink that 

I should ilisgrace yon, I should wsh to wear the dress of the 
Society of Eriends, although not yet one of your body.” 

But soon to be, I trust,” replied Mrs. Cophagus. 

“Alas ! ” replied I, “lam an outcast and 1 looked at Susannah 
Temple. 
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Not so, .laijlict New] and/’ replied she, mildly : ‘'I am pleased 
that t lion liast of tJiy own a(‘eord rejected vain attire. 1 trust that 
lliou V ill. not find that thou art witnont friends.” 

“VVliiie J am with aou,” replied 1, addrcssini? inyseU’ in them 
all, “1 eon.sider it my dutv to eoul'orjji to your manniM's irie\erv 

way, bill by-and-by, aaIkmi 1 resume my search ” 

‘‘ And why slionidest ihon roume a search which mus1 prove 
unavailing', and Imt; leads th(‘e into error and inisfortiine ? 1 am 

liut vonmz;, Ja]ihet Newland, and not, perhaps, so able to advise, 
yet dolli it ap[)ear to me, that tlu' search can ordybe availiiifr when 
made; by lliosc n ho h;f( W'luni tJicy Avisli for you they will 

seek thee, but tliy scekinir them is vain aiic^ruitlcss.” 

'‘Ihit,” nplied J , ‘'rm'olleet that iiujiiiries have already been 
made at the; Foniidlin.a', and lliose who iiKiuired have been sent 
away disappointed th(‘y will iminiro no more.” 

“ 7\nd is a pareni-’s love so triflir,", that one disappointment will 
drive him i'rom seeking of his chiUl No, no, Jajiliet ; if tiiou ari’ 
vearned i'or, thou wilt be found, and fresh inquiries will be made ; 
hut Ihy search is unavailing, and alrcaidy liast tliou lost much 
time.” • 

“True, S^i^anJl;dl, tliy advice is good,” replied Airs. Co{)hagns ; 
“in following a shadow .lanliet hath nnich neglected the suhstaaei*; 
it is time that; thou sliouidi'st settle thyself, and earn thy lividi- 
hood.” 

“And do thy duty in thal jiath of life to Avhieh it hath ideased 
God to call thee,” i;onimucd Susannah, who witli Atrs. Caqiliagns 
walked out. of the room. 

Cophagus t hen took up t,h(‘ conversation, and jiointing out the 
uselessness ot my roving about , and the pro) iriety of iny settling 
in life, jiroposed* tlial 1 should take an apothecary’s shop, for 
Avliicli he would furnish tlie means, and that he could insure me 
the cuslom of the wdiolc Society ot Prieiids in Keading, wdiich wgts 
very hu ge, as there w as not one of the sect in tliat lino of business. 
“ Become one of us. Japhet — good business — maiTy by-and-by - 
happy life - little children - and so on.” I thought of Susannah, 
and was silent. Gopliagus then said, I liad better reflect upon Ids 
offer, and Tiiake up mv determination. Jf that did not suit me, he 
would still give me ail the assistance in his power. 

i did rellect long before 1 could make up my mind. I was still 
worldly inclined; still my fancy would revel in the idea of finding 
out in V father in liigli life, and, as once more appearing as a star 
of fa.sliioii, of returning with interest the ccmtuBieiy I had Lately 
received, and re-assuming as a right that position ai society which 
I liad held under false colours. • 

I could not bear the idea of sinkuig at once into % tradesman, 
and probably ending my days in obscurity. Pride was still my 
ruling passion. Such wore my first impul^, and then I looked 
upon the other side of the picture. I was without the means 
necessary to support myself; I could not return to high life 
without I discovered my" parents, in the first place; and in th» 
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>ecoTid, found liiein to bo such as my wami iinn^-ination had 
depicted. I had no chance of tindinp: them. 1 ]jad already been 
h>ng seeking in vain. 1 Imd been twice taken np to ik)w Street • 
nearly lost my life in jrdand ; liad been sentenced to death ; had 
been insane^ and recoven'd by a miracle -and all in prosecuting 
" ids useless search. All this had much cont.ributed to cure me of 
the monomania. I agreed with Susanuali that the search must be 
- cade by tlui other parties, and not by me. I recalled tin ‘treat- 
ment I had received from the world — the contianpt with which I 
had been treated — the lieartlessness of iiigh life, and the little 
ehaiua; of inv ever again being admitted int o fashionable society. 

1 placed all iiiis in jrwttaposition with the kindness of those with 
whom I now resided — wliat they bad done already for me, and 
vv’hat they now offered, which was to make me independent by my 
own exertions. 1 weighed all in my mind — was still niidccidca, 
for my pride, still carried its weight— when I tliouglit of tlie jjure, 
beautiful Susannah. Temple, asd — my decision was made. 1 would 
!iot Jose the substance by running after shadows. 

That evening, with many thanks, 1 accept ed tlie kind ofl'ers of 
Mr. Ofjpliagus, and expressed my determination of entering into 
(he Society of Eriends. 

“Tlion liast cliosen wisely,"^ said Mrs. Cophagus. extending 
her hand to me, ^‘and it is witli pleasure that we shall receive 

“ I welcome tlico, .Tapind IMevvland,” said Susannali, also ofler- 
iijglier hand; “and 1 trust that thou wilt find more happiness 
among those with whom thou art about to sojourn, than in the 
world of vanity and deceit, in which thou liast liitherU) played thy 
part. No longer seek an eaihldy father, who liatli d(.‘serted tliee, 
but a heavenly Eather, who will not desert thee in thy afflictions.’’ 

“ You shall direct me into the right path. Susannah,''’ replied 1. 

“1 am too young to he a guide, Japhet,” replied she, smiling; 
“ but not too young, 1 hope, to he a friend.” 

The next day my clotiies came home, and I put them on. 1 
looked at myself in the glass,. and was anything hut pleased; but 
as my head was shaved, it was of little consequence what I wore : 
so I consoled myself . Mr. Cophagns sent for a barber, and ordered 
me a wig, which was to he ready in a few days : when it wa.s ready 
1 i)ut it on, and altogether did not dislike my appearance, i 
flattered niyself that if I was a quakeE at all events 1 was a very 
good-looking and very sinart one; ana when, a day or two after- 
wards, a re-union of |nends l^ook place at Mr. Cophagus’s house 
to introduce me tO tlieinjl percseived, with much satisfaction, that 
there wiis no y^ig man Who ssoidd comj^te with me. After tliis, 
I was much more reconoiJ»(l4a #y.to 
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r prcisper in every vvay, and become reconciled to my Situatioiv. 

Me. Cophagus was not idle, hi a lew weeks he had reiiled a 
shop for mo, and furnished it niuch lietter than his own in Smitli- 
lield. The upper part of the house was let oil’, as 1 was to K'side 
with the I’amily, ndien it was ready, T went over it with him, and 
was satisfied. All 1 wished for was d'imotliy as an assistant ; but 
that wish was iiuavailina:, as I knew not where to lind him. 

That evening: 1 observed to M r. Cophaj^us that I did not much 
like puttiin" my name over the shoji. The fact w'as, that my pride 
forbade it, and I could not bear the idea that Japhet Newland, at 
whose knock cviay aristoeratic door had flown opem, should appear 
in g:old letters above a shop window^ “Therci are many niasons 
against it,'’ oliserxed 1 : “one is, that it is noi: my real name. I 
should like to tak(' the name of Cophagus ; another tlu^ the 
name, being so well known, may at t ract those who for K;rl.v*new 
me, and 1 should not wish tliat they shoiild come in an i mock me ; 
another is ” 

“ Japhet Newland,” interrupted Susannah, with m : re severity 
than ] ever had seen in Ikt .sweet countenance, ‘"do .iot trouble 
thyself with giving thy reasons, seeing thou hast g ven _ev(*ry 
reason but the right one, which is, that; thy pride revoks at it.” 

“ 1 was about to observe,” r(‘plie(l I, “ that it was a name that 
sounded of mammon, and not littiug for one of our persuasion. 
But, Susannalgyou have accusial mo of pride, and IwLil now raise 
no further objections. Japhet Ne\vlaiid it; shall be, and let us 
speak no more upon tlie subject.” 

If I have wronged thee, Japhet, much do I crave tliy Ibrgive- 
ness,” replied Susaimali. “ But it is God alone who knoweth the 
secrets ol our hearts. I was presumptuous, and you must pardon 
me.” m 

“ Susannah, it is 1 who ought to plead for pardon^ you know me 
better than 1 know myself. It Avas pride, and nothing but pride ; 
but you have cured me.” 

Truly Lave I hopes of thee now, Japhet/’ replied Suaw^nab, 
smiling. “ Those avIio confess their faults wUi sooA amend them ; 
yet I do think there is some reason in thy obsOnWition ; fe who 
loioweth but, meeting with thy fonner associates, thou mayest not 
be tempted into falling away? Thou mayest spell thy name as 
thou listest ; and peradventure it wcftild be better tewdlstmise it.” 

So agreed Mr. and Mrs. Cophagns>^d I therefewahad it written 
GnouAmd ; and having engaged person of the society, strongly 
recommended to me, as an assistant, I took possession of my shop, 
and Avas very soon busy inmakii^ upprescrildlcs^ and dispensing 
my medicines in all quarters irf town of Beading. 

And I was happy ^ I had dn^ my pro* 
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fcssioii was, at all events, liberal. .1 \^•as dressed and lived as a 
j^entlcinan, or rather, 1 should say, respeeiabh . J was earning 
my own livelihood. I was a useful inemlirn* of sof-icty ; and Avheii 
I retired horm^ to meats, and late al 1 fonud l-lial if Copliagus 
and his v ile li ad retired, 8usannali dVmple always waited uj), and 
remained with im; a few minutes. I had never been in love until 
1 had fallen in with this ])crfcet creature ; hut my love for her was 
not tlu; love of the world ; 1 could not so depreeiatc her — f loved 
her as a superior beiiyi^ — 1 loved lier with fear and t remhling'. T 
felt that she was too })nre, loo holy, too g:ood for a vain worldly 
creatnre like myself. 1 felt as if m\ destiny depended upon her 
and hei' lia,t ; lliai if slic favoured me, my happiness in this world 
and in tin* )ieNt were secured ; that if she rejected me, I was east 
away for (wer. 8ueh was my feeling’ for Siisaunah Teinple, wlio, 
perfeet as slic was, was still a woman, and ])creeived her power 
ov('r ]ne ; Ijnt unlike tlie many of her sex, exei'ted that power onlv 
to lead to wliat was right, liiensibly almost ]ny ])ride vas quelled, 
and 1 became humble and religiously inclined. Even the peculiari- 
ties of the sect, their meeting at tlunr plaech of Arqrship, thcii' 
drav^iig. and their quaint manner of talking, became no longer a 
subject, of dislike. 1 found out: causes and good reasons forevery- 
tiiing which be' lore appeared strang(' — sermons in stones, and good, 
in eVeiylhing. Months passed away • iny business prospered— 1 
had iKSii'ly repaid the money advanced by Mr. Copliagns. 1 was 
in heart and soul a Quaker, and 1 entered into the, fraternity with 
a feeling t hat 1 could act up to what I liad promised. ,1 was 
liappy, cjuile happy, and yeti liad never n'ceivial from Susannah 
Teiupie fiuy further than the proofs of siuevre frimidship. Bull 
had mneh of her society, and we were now v(‘ry, very intimate. 1 
found out what _ warm, what devoted feelings were concealed under 
lier rnodesi, quiet extc'rior how well lier miud was stored, and how 
right was tlnit mind. 

Often wlien J talked over passed event .s, did 1 listen to her 
remarks, all tending to one iioint, morality and virt ue ; often did 
1. receive* from her at first ^ svvcrc, but latterly a kind rebuke, 
when my discourse was light and frivolous ; but when I talked of 
merry subjects wliicli were iimoeent, what could l)o more joyous 
or more exhilarating tliaii her laugh — what more intoxicating than 
her sweet smile, when she approved nt* my sentiineiit .s ! and when 
animated by the subject, what could be more musical or more 
impassioned than her bursts of eloquence, wliich were invariably 
followed by a deep blush, when she recollected how' she had been 
carried away by excitement. 

There was one point ifpon«which I congratulated myself, which 
was, that she hati received two, or tliree unexceptionable offers of 
nmiTiagje during the six months that I Jiad been in her company, 
and refused thein. At the end of that period, thanks to the 
assistance I received from the Friends, I had paid Mr. Cophagu.s 
all the money which he had advanced, and found myself in posses- 
sion of a fkiurisliing business, and independent, I then requested 
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tliat 1 inijLrlit be allowed to pay an animal slipend for my boara and 
iodgiitf^:, eoinmeneiii^ Irom the liriK'; 1 lirst caiiie to Ids house. 
M r. Cop]ia£?us said 1 was l t.lic teiaiis were easily arranged, 
and 1 was independent. 

Still my advanees with Susannah wen*, slow, but if slow, th(‘y 
were sure. One day I observed to her how happy Mr. Cophagus 
'appeared to be as a. marri(‘d man ; Inu’ reply was, “ lie is, Japiiet : 
he has w()rlv(‘d hard idr his in(lep(‘ndence, and kc is now re:i|)ing 
the iVnits of his indnstry.'” ^J'hat is as much as to say that I must 
do tlic same, thought .1, and that I have no business to propose for 
a wdfo until 1 am eeiiain tbal. i am able to provide for her. I 
have as yet, laid up nothing, and an income is not a capital. J I’elt. 
tliat, whether a party interested or not, she was right, and I 
redoubled my diligence. 


CllArTER LXV. 

A variety of the Quaker Trihc— Who had a curious tli^intoj^raiiou of 
Mind aud Body. 

I WAS not yet weaned from tlm w’orld, hut .1 wa.s fast advaricnig to 
tliat state, when a very smart young Quaker came on a visit to 
.Rf^ading. He was introdnctal to Mr. and Mrs. Coplnigus, and 
'was soon, as might be expeeled, aii admirer of SusannalL but, he 
received no encourag(unenl . He was an idle person, and passed 
much of liis time sitting in my sliop, and talking with me, and 
))cing much less reserved and unguarded than tlie generality of 
the young men of thfi scot, I gradually became intimate wiili him. 
One day, wlieii my assistant wuis out, he said to me, “Friend 
Onowland, tell me candidly, hast thou ever seen my face before?’* 
“ Not that I cmi recollect, friend Talbot.” 

“ Tlicn my I’ceollcction is better than yoms. and now having 
obtained thy friendship, as one of the society, 1 will remind thee 
of our former acquaintance. AVTien thou wert Mr. N-e-wdand, 
walking about to'wn with Major Carlionnell, I w'os Lieutenant 

Talbot, of the ; — jdragoon Ghiards.” 

“I was dumb witli astonislmjent, and I stai’ed him in the face. 

“ Yes,” continued he, bur.sting into laughter, “ such is the fact. 
You have thought, perhaps, that .you were the only man of fashion 
who had ever been transformed [into a Quaker ; now you behold 
another, so no longer imagine yourself the Phgenix of your 
tribe.** 

“ 1 do certainly recollect tliat name,** replied I ; “but altlioiigb, 
as you must be acquainted with my it is very ea.sy to con- 

ceive why I have joined the sociefy, yet upon wbat grounds you 
can have so done is to me inexplicable, ’ 

“ Newland^ it certainly does require explanation : it has been, I 
assert, my misfortune, and not my fault. Not that I am not happy . 
On the contrary, I feel that I am now in my proper situation. I 
ought to l^ve been born of Quaker parenta-^at all eveiAs, I wa» 
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born a Quaker in disposition ; but I will conie to-inorrow early, 
and then, if you will give your man soniething to do out of the 
way, I will tell you niy bistorv. 1 know that you will keep my 
seerci.” 

The next morning he came, and as soon as we were alone he 
imparted to me Avliat follows. 

^'1 recollect well, Kewland, when j^ou were one of the leaders 
oi fashion, 1 w«.s t]](;n in tlie Dragoon Guards, and altliough not 
very intimate with >ou, liaci the honour of a recognition when we 
met at partit s. 1 cannot help laughing, upon my soul, when I 
look at hotli now; hut nceer mind. 1 was of course a great 
deal Avilh luy vegiment, and at. the club. Mv lather, as you may 
not pcrliaps he aware, was highly <?OTiiieetea, and all j/he_ family' 
iiuve be(m Ijronght ii]) in (he army : tlu; question of profession has 
never b(^en mooii'd by us; and ev(‘ry Talboi, lias turned out a 
soldier as naturally as a young duck takes to the watci-. Well, 1 en- 
tered the army, ruiinired my uniform, and was admired by the young 
ladies. Dcforc I received inv lieutenant’s commission, my lather, 
the old gentleman, died, and left me a younger brother’s fortune, 
of IViur hundred per annum ; but, as my uncle said, ‘It was quite 
enough for a I’albol., who AAmiild ])ush liimself forward in his pro- 
i'ession, as (he Talbots liad ever done before him.’ I soon found 
out tha(i my income was not sudicieni: to enable me to continue in 
the Guards, and my uncle wasyci’y anxious (hat 1 sliould exchange 
into a regiment on service. .1 therefore, by purchase, obtained a 
company in the 23rd, ordered out to reduce (he Drench colonies in 
the Wek Indies ; and I sailed Avith all the expectation of covering 
myself AA'il h as m\ich glory as the Talbots had done from time 
immemorial. We landed, "and in a short time the bullets and 
grape Avere flying in all directions, and then I discovered, what 1 
declare never for a moment came into my head before, to wit*- 
that I had mistfiken my profession,” 

‘‘How do you mean, Talbot?” 

" Mean ! why, tliat I was deficient in a certain qualification, 
which never was before denied to a Talbot — courage.” 

“ And yon never knew that before P” 

“ Never, upon my honour ; my mind was always full ot courage. 
Ill my mmd's eye 1 built castles of feats of bravery which should 
jebpse all the Talbots, from him who bunit Joan of Arc down to 
Ihe present day. I assure yon, that, surprised as oilier people were, 
no one was^^ more surpxi^ than myself. Our regiment was 
erdered^ to advance, and I led on my company; the oullels flew 
fike hail. I tried to §o <m, but I could not- at last, notwith- 
standing all my endeavQOur^ to the contrary, I fairly took to my 
heels. X was met by the 0 (WMa|iding officer— in fact, I ran right 
gainst him. He ordered ii^ I returned to my regimaut. 

not feeing at ajl afraid. I was in the fire, ^ain I resisted 

the impulse, but it was of »o use; and at last, just before the 
assault took , plaijei I ran a#uy ife if the devn was after me. 
WaanT-It 
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“ Very odd indeed/’ replied 1, langliing. 

Yes, but you do not exactly understand why it was odd. You 
know what philosophers tell you about volition; and that the 
body is governed by the mind, consequently obeys it ; iiow, you 
see, in my case, it was exactly reversed. I tell you, tliat it is a 
tact:, that in mind I am as lirave as any man in existence ; but 1 
had a cowardly carcass, and what is still worse, it proved tin 
master of my mind, and ran away with it. 1 had no mind to nm 
away; on the contrary, 1 wished to liavc been of the forlorn hope, 
and had volunteered, but was refused. Surely if I had not 
courage I should hav(i avoided sucli a post of danger. Is it 
not so?” 

It certainly appears strange, that you should volunteer for tlie 
forlorn hope, and then run away.” 

‘^That’s jnst v/hat I say. i have the soul of the Talbots, but a 
body which don’t belong to the family, and too powerl'ul for tlie 
sonl.” 

“ So it appears. Well, go on.” 

‘‘ It was go oib instead of going on. I li’icd again that day to 
mount the breach, and as the fire was over, I succeeded; but 
there was a mark against me, and it wuis ndinmied that I should 
have an opportunity of redecuuing my character.” 

'‘YVell?”' 

“ There wa.s a fort, to he stormed the next day, and I requested 
to lead my company in advanem Surely that w'os no proof of want 
of courage ? Permission was granted . W o were w' annly received , 
and Ifelt that my logs reliised to advance; so what did I do— 1. 
tied my sash round my thigh, and telling tlie men that I was 
wounded, requested they wujuld cany me to the attack. Surely 
that was courage ? ” 

“ Most imdouhtedly so. It was like a Talbot.” 

“ YVe were at the foot of the breach; when the shot flew about 
me, I kicked and wrestled so, that the two men who carried me 
were obliged to let me go, and my rascally body was at liberty. 1 
say unfortunately, for only conceive, if they had carried me 
wounded up tlic breach, what an heroic it wordd have been 
considered on my part ; but fate decided it othenfifie. If I had 
lain still when tliey dropped me, I should have done well, but 1 
was anxious to get up the breach, that my inind was so bent , 
but as soon as I got on my legs, confoima them if they didn^t rirn 
away with me, and then I was found half a nnle fr^ the fort with 
a pretended wound. That was enough ; I had tt hint that the 
sooner I went home the better. Gn account of the family I was 
permitted to sell out, and theft I walked the streete as a private 
gentleman, but no one would sposift to me. I the poiet 

with several, but they were niot be convinced : 

they said that it was no use taJkft^, about being brave, if I ran 
away.” , , 

“ They- Were not j>luioso|dw, IMbot ; 

“ No ; they could not com|ireheh^ how the mind andHhe bcdi 
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t'oujcl be at variance. It was no use ar^uiiif? — tlicy would Jiavc it 
ihut tbc movements of the bfuiy depended upon the mind, and 
that 1 had made a mistake — and that 1 was a cowjiid in soul as 
well as body.” 

what did yon do 

Oh, 1 did nothiite: ! I Juid a j^reat mind to knock llieui down, 
but as I knew my body would not assist me, 1 tliondit it ])etter 
to leave it alone. However, th(\v tannti'd me so, by callini^ me 
ii"])tin^ Tom, ihat my unelc shut his door upon me as a disgrace 
to the lamily. saving?, he wished the lirst bullet had laid t‘ie jh^ad — 
v(;ry kind of liim ; at last my patiene(i was worn out, aud Hooked 
about to Jiiui whctlicr there were not some people w ho did not con- 
sider eounti^u! as a u)ie quit non. 1 foimd that t he Quakers’ tenets 
were u,u:aLiist tii^ditiug, and th{;reror(“. coura'^e could not be necessary, 
^o 1 liave joined them, and I find that, if not a good soldier, I am, 
at all eieiils, a very respectable Quaker; and now you have the 
whole of my story- and tell me if you arc of my opinion.” 

“ Why, really it’s a very diilicult point to decide. 1 never 
heard such a case of disintegration before. 1 must think 
upon it.” 

‘‘ Of (‘oursc you w'ill not say a w ord about it, Newland.” 

Never fear, I will keep your secret, Talbot. How long have 
you worn tlie dress ? ” 

“Oil, more than a. year. By ihe liyc, what a nice young 
person that Susannah Temple is. I’ve a great mind to propose 
ibr lier.” 

“ But you must first ascertain what your body says to it, Talbot,” 
replied 1, sternly. “ 1 allow no one to interfere wdth me, Quaker 
or not.” 

“My dear fellow, 1 beg your pardou, I shall think no more 
about her,” said Talbot, rising up, as he observed that I looked 
very fierce. “I wisli you a good moniiug. J leave Beading 
to-morrow. 1. will call on you, and say good-bye, if I can and i 
saw no more of friend Talbot, whose mind was all courage, but 
whose body w'as so renegade. 


CHAPTER LXVL 

I fall ill with Timothy. 

About a month after tliis, 1 heard a sailor, with one leg, and a 
handful of ballads, singing in a most lachrymal tone, — 

“ Why, what’i Uiat to you, if uny eyes I’m a W’ipiui? ? 

A tear is a plpasur^,,U’ye see, in it.s way— 

JBless yolu* honour, shy a , copper to Poor Jack, who’s lost his leg 
in the sarvke. Thmiky, your^ aud he continued. 

It’s nonsense for tribes, 1 own, to b«! pipin;?, 

But they who can’tpttyt—why 1 pities they. ■ 
says the captain, says be, I shall never lofifet it, ' 
couraffe, you know, boys,' the true from the shaot* 
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Back your maiutop-sail, your worship, for half a minute, and just 
assist a poor dismantled craft, who has been riddled in the wars. — 
‘’Tis a furious lion." Long life to your honour — ‘In battle so 
let it—* 

“ ’Tis a furioxis lion — In battle so let it ; 

But duty appeased — But duty appeased 

Buy a song, yo^g woman, to sing to your sweetheait, while you 
sit on his knee in. the dog-watch— 

“ But duty appeased — ’Tis ihctieoii; of a lamb.*’ 

I believe there are few people wlio do not take a strong interest 
in the English sailor, particularly in one who has been maimed in 
the defence of liis country, i always have ; and as 1 heard the 
poor disabled fellow bawling out his ditty, certainly not wifli a very 
remarkable voice or execution, I pulled out llie drawer behind the 
counter, and took out some lialt’peuee to give him. When 1 cauglit 
liis eye I beckoned to him, and lie entered llie sliop. “ Here, my 
good fellow.” said T, “ although a man of peace myself’, yet I feel 
‘for those wJio suffer in the wars,” and 1 put tlie money to him. 

“May your honour never know a banyan day,” rejilied the 
sailor; “ and a sickly season for you, into the bargain.** 

“ Nay, friend, that is not a kind wush to others,** replied I. 

The sailor fixed his eyes earnestly ux)on me, as if in astonisli- 
ment, for, until 1 had an.swered, he had not looked at me parti- 
cularly. 

“What are you looking at ?” said 1. 

“ Good heavens !*’ exclaimed he. “ It is— yet it cannot be !” 

“ Cannot be ! what, friend F” 

He ran oiit of the door, and read the name over the shop, and 
then came in, and sank ni)on a chair outside of the counter. 
“ Japhet — 1 have found you at last F** exclaimed he, hiintly. 

“ Good heaven ! who are you ? ** 

He threw off his hat, witli false ringlets fastened to the inside of 
it, and I beheld Timothy. In a moment I sprang over the counter, 
and was in liis arms. Is it iiossible/* exclaimed L after a short 
silence on both sides, “that I find vou a disabled sailor P’* 

“Is it possible, Japhet/* rephed Timothy, “that I find you a 
broad-brimmed Quaker?” 

“ Even so, Timothy. T am really and truly one.” 

“Then you are less disgiused than I am,” replied Timothy, 
kicking otf his wooden leg, and letting down his own, which had 
been tied up to his thigh, and concealed in his wide blue trowsers. 
“ I am no more a sailor than you are, Jauhet, and since you left 
me have never yet seen the salt wat^if, which I talk |uad sing so 
much about,” ^ 

“Then thou hast been deceiving, Timothy, viinich I regret 
much.** 

“NowId^pCcceivetjiat you are a Quaker,” replied Tim ; “but 
do not bl|mb me until vou hfivc hoard my Thank, God, I 

have foundyou at last. But tell me, Japhet, ydu will not send me 
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away — will you? Tf your dresb is cliant^od, your heart is not. 
Pray answer me, hel’ore 1 say anyllimi^ inor(\ You know I eau b« 
u&elul liere ” 

“Indeed, Timothy, I ofleii n j'-Iied for .\ou since 1 liavfl 
been here, and it wifl be >our o\vii fault if I part with you. You 
shall assist me in the shop* but you must dress lik(' me/’ 

“Dress like >011 ! have J not alua3s dressed like' you? Wien 
we si aided fioiii Cophai^usV, 'were wenot dressed much alike? did 
we not Vi oar spanp^led jackets t02:elher? did I not wear your 
hvery, and belong to 3 on*? I’ll put on am thing, Japhet but we 
must not ])art agam.” 

“My dear Timothy, I tiust v.e shall not; but I expect my 
assistant here soon, and do not wish 1 hat he sliould see you m that 
garb. Go to a small publie-housc at the hutherend of this street, 
and A\hen yon see me pass, come out to me, and 'we will i^alk out 
into the eouiilry, and consult togethci/’ 

“ 1 hai. pui up at a small liouse uot tar o If, and ha\csome 
elollie. I here; I will alter mv dress and meet jw. God bless 
}Ou, Japhet.” 

Timothy then jiicked up Ids ballads, which Mere scattered on 
the door, put up his leg, and putting on his wooden stump, 
hfustened aMay, alter once more silently pressing my hand. 

in half an hour aiy assistant letunied, aiicl 1 desired him to 
remaiu in tlic shop, as j was gomg out on business. J tben walked 
to the appointed rendezvous, and was soon joined by Tim, who 
bad discarded his sailor’s disguise, and was in what is called a 
shabby genteel sort of dress. After the tirst renewed greeting, 1 
''cqucsted Tim to let me know wJuit had occurred to him since oui 
sejiaralion. 

“ You cannot imagine, Japhet, wdiai my feeliims -were when I 
fouud, by \ our note, that you had left me. 1 bad perceived liov. 
uniiappy you bad been for a long while, and 1 w^as equally dis- 
tressed, although I kuew^ not the cause. 1 had no idea until I gol 
your letter, that you had lost ail your mohey ; and 1 felt it more 
unkind of you to leave me theii, than if you had been comfortable 
and indep^dent. As for looking after you, that 1 knew would hi' 
useless; and I immediately went to Mr. Masterton, to take his 
advice as to how I should proceed. Mr. Mastertou had received 
your letter, and appeared to be very nmcli annoyed. ‘Very 
Foolish boy/ said he; ' but there is nothing that can be done now. 
He ismadi^d that is all that can be said in his excuse. You 
piust do asW tells ypu, I suppose and try the best for yourself. 
1 will Mp you in any way tpt I can, my poor fellow,’ said he, 
' so don’t ory / I went book to the house and collected together your 
papers, iSithich I sealed up* 1 ime#that the house was to be given 
up in a few/lays. i sqldthe and made the l^est 1 could 

of the remtoife of yom? war^be, and other thing§[ of value that 
you had iefl'j indeed everytbiifl:, with th^eiceptaffljjtafeChe dress* 
ing-case ana pistok which had belonged to JitaiOHlinell, ani 
I thongut you perhaps some aky iikeio Kive 
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"How very kind of you, Timothv, io think of me in that way '' 
J shall index'd be glad; but no — what liave I to do with pistols or 
silver drcssnig-cas(‘s now? I must uot have them, but still J 
thank you all the same.” 

"The furniture and everything else l*eiched 4H0^, after all 
expenses were paid.” 

"i am glad of it, Timothy, for >onr sake: but I am sorry, 
ludging by your pieseni plight, that it aiipcars to have done you 
but little good.’’ 

"JBecausc I did not make use of il, Japhet. Wiat could 1 df> 
^^ith all that money? I took it to .Mr. J\1astertoTi, with all youi 
papers, and the dressing-ease and pistols : he has it now ready for 
.vou when you ask for it. He was vei-y kind to me, and offered to 
do anything for me; but i resolved to go in search of you. I had 
more money iu rm pocket when um went away than J generally 
Lave, and with the surplus ot what you left for the hills, I haa 
iwelvc or fourteen pounds iSo 1 wished Mr. Maslerton good-by, 
and have ever since been on my advciitnres in scaich of my 
master” 

“ Not master, Timothy, say rather of your friend.” 

"Well, of both if you please, Japlict ; and very pretty adven- 
tures i have liad, 1 assuu you, Jind some very hairbreadth 
escapes.” 

“] think, W'lien we com pan' notes, mine will be found most 
eventful, Timothy; but wu; can talk of them, and compare not^.wS 
another tiiae. At present, whom do you think I am residing 
with?” 

" A Quaker, 1 presume.” 

“You have guessed right so far; but who do you think that 
Quaker is ? ” 

"There Tm at fault.’' 

“ Mr. Copha^s.” 

At this intelligence Timothy gave a leap in the air, turned 
round on his heel, and ttmblcd on the grass in a fit of immoderate 
L' lighter. 

‘ Cophagus !— a Quaker !” cried he at last. “Oil! I long to 
see him. Snuffle, snuffle-broad brims— wide skirts— ana so on- 
Capital ! ” 

" It is very true, Timothy, but you must not the per- 

suasion.” 

“ 1 did not intend it;fJaphct, but there is to tne so 

ridiculous in the idea. But,” continued Xhaothyi ^ it^% not still 
stranger, that, after having separated so many years, we l^liotdd idl 
meet again— and that 1 ^oiud ^ mr.^Cophagus-^ mpothe- 
cary’s shop— you dispensing nmdipiixc^l*‘*imd I— as 1 bj^tpelo be- 
cariying them about as 1 did I wid spwi^tiK' same 

boat, and 1 wijk be a Quake!^ as m)kM you ^ 

“ W elk jijm now return, and I wSl tajto you to Mr. Cophagus, 
who wilk ttaif be fjjftd to see yotL“ 

g 
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liist, Japhet, let me have some Quaker's doilies — I should 
^prefer jt.” 

“ You shall have a suit of luiue, Timothy, since you wish it; but 
xecollect it is not at all necessary, nor indeed will it be permitted 
that you enter into the sect without preparatory examination as to 
your titiiess for admission/’ 

I then went to tlic shop, and sending: out tlie assistant, walked 
home and took out a worn suit of clotlies, witli wliicli I liastened 
to Timothy, lie put tliem on in tlic shop, and then walkinj? behind 
the eounter, said, “This is my place, and iicre 1 shall remain as 
long: as you do.'"’ 

“1 hope so, Tiinotliy : as for the one who is with me at present, 
I can easily procure him otlicr employment ; and lie will not be 
sorry to go, for he is a married man, and does ]iot like the confine- 
ment.'’ 

“1 have some inoiu'y,” said Timothy, taking out of his old 
dot lies a dirt y rag, and producing Av^arly twenty pounds. “ I am 
wxdl oil', you see.” 

“ You are, indeed,” replied I. 

“ Yes, tlu're is nothing like being a sailor with one leg, singing 
ballads. Do you know, Japhet, that sometimes I have taken more 
than ii pound a day since I have shammed tlie sailor ?” 

“Not very lionestly, Tim.” 

I’ei'liaps not, Jap)iet, but it is very strange, and yet very true, 
lliat wlicn lionest T could make nothing, and when I deceived, I 
IrAvc done very well.” 


CHAPTER LXVIL 

Timothy comiiience.s his Narrative of liis search alter Japhet. 

1 t OPLP not help calling to mind that the same coiiset|uences as 
"timothy related in the last chapter had Occurred to me during 
my event ful career ; but I had long considered that; there was no 
'excuse for dishonesty, and that, in the end, it would only lead to 
exposuie and disgrace. I went home early in the evening to intro- 
duce Timothy to Mr. Gophagus, who received him with great 
kindness, and agreed immediately that he ouglit to be with me in 
the shoo. Timothy paid his resjpects to the ladies, and tlien went 
ylown With Ephraim, who took him under his protection. In a few 
days, he Wa« as established with us as if he had been living with 
iis for monilis. I had aiaftne trouble, at first, in checking his 
vivacity ^d turn for ricUeule; but that was gradually efl’ected, and 
i found liim not only a greal aoquiaitioi^ but, as he always was, a 
eheerful and affectionate 1 had, during the first days 

of our meeting, recounted mj adventures, and made many inqui- 
ries of Timothy relative to mf few friends. He toli' ine tiiat from 
Mr, Masterten he had learnt tlmt Lady de Clare iffi.Eletahad 
‘ .yAllcd upon liirD very much afflicted with the contents ^^^y ii^tter 
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^that Lord Windermear also had been very much vexed and 
annoyed — that Mr. Mastcrton luid iKlvised him to obtain another 
sil iiation as a valet, which he liad refused, and, at the same time,, 
told him his intention of searching for me. He liad promised M r. 
Miisterton to let him know if he found me, and then bade him 
farewell. 

I used to lie in bed, Japhet,” continued Timothy, “and think 
upon the best method of proceeding. At last, I agreed to myself 
tliat to look for you as you looked after youj father would l)e a. 
wild-goose chase, and that my money would soon be gone ; so 1 
reflected whether 1 might not take up some roving trade wdiich 
would support me, and, at the same time, enable me to proceed from 
place to place. What, do you think was my first speculation? 
VMiy, I saw a man wdtli a dog hanu'ssed in a little cart, crying 
dog’s-meat and cat’s-meat, and I said to myself, ‘ Now there’s the 
very thing— there’s a profession — 1 can travel and earn my liveli- 
hood.’ 1 entered into conversation with him, as lie stopped at a 
low public-house, treatinghim to a pot of beei* ; and having gained 
all J_ wanted as to the myst(‘ries of the ])rofession, 1 called for 
another pot, and proposed that 1 should purchase his whole con- 
cern, down to his knife and apron.- The fellow agreed, and after 
a good deal of bargaining, f paid him three guineas for the set out 
or set vp, wliich you please. He asked me whether 1 meant to 
hawk in London or not, and I told him no, that I should travel tlie 
country. He advised the western road, as there were more popu- 
lous towns in it. Well, we had another pot to clench the bargain, 
and I paid down the money and took possession j quite delighted 
with my new^ occupation. Away 1 went to Brentford, selling a bit 
here and there by the way, and at last arrived at the very bench 
where we had sat down together and eaten our meal.” 

“ It is strange that I did the same, and a very unlucky bench it 
proved to me.” 

“ So it did to me, as shall liear. 1 had taken up niy quarter* 
at that inn, and for three days had done well in Brentford. 
On the tliird evening 1 had just come back, it wa* nearly dusk, and 
I took my seat on the bench, thinking of yon. My dog, rather 
tired, was Ijing down before the cart, when all qf a sudden 1 heard 
a sharp whistle. The dog sprang on his leas immediately^ and ran 
off several yards before 1 could prevent Mm. whistle was 
repeated, and away went the dog and cart like Imht^iingf I ran as 
fast as I could, but could not overtaku himy aaf that 

his old master was running aliead of dog as hard as ie could, 
and this was the reason why the doy was off. Still I should, I 
think, have overtaken him : old wot^an coming ouhbf a door 

with a saucepan to pour the irred the ptltier, I knocked 

her down ana tumbled right ovet :hjBr srep?.. 

There I wa&j^d before 1 could cl min out agatiu maib 
cat’s-meat^lid dog’s-meat, had all vanished, an(|I haVd never seen 
them sincO^ The clear off, and I wa*a bankrupt. So 

much for my liist up m business.^^ 
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You forgot to purchase the gord will when you made your 
bargain, Timotlyr, for the si ock in trade/’ 

“ Very true, Japljct. jlowcvor, aficr receiving a very fair share 
of abuse from the old woman, and a plaster of hot greens in my 
face- for she went siipporless to bed, rather than not have lier 
r(‘vcnge — I walked bcu k to the inn, mid sat down in the tap. The 
tvo men next to me uere hawkers ; one carried a large pack of 
dimities and calicoes, and the other a box full of combs, neecHes, 
lajies, scissors, kmves, and mock -gold trinkets. 1 entered into 
( oniersaiiou vilh them, and, as I again stood treat, I soon was 
ver^ Ultimate. They toid me whal their profits were, and how 
they 1 ‘onl lived to get on, and I thou'-iil, for a ranibling life it was 
b\ no means an uiipleasani one ; so iiaving obtained all the iufor- 
itiiition J ivijuired, J went back to toun, took out a hawker’s licence, 
tor nlneh I paid tuo guineas, and jmrehasing at a shop, to wliich 
tlie> ga\ c me a direct ion, a jiret f y fair (iiianiity of articles in the tap(‘ 
and scissor line, ulf L set once more on my travels. I took the 
noitli load this time, and picked up a very comfortahle subsistence, 
selling my goods for a few halfpence here, and a lew halfpence there, 
at the cottages as I passed l)\ ; but I soon found out, tliat without a 
newspaper I was not a confiinKHl hawker, and the more radical the 
newspaper the better. A newspaper will pay lialf the expenses 
of a hawker, if he can read. At every house, particularly every 
small licdgc aleliouse. he is roeeivi^d and ])laced in the best 
corner of the chimney, and has his hoard and lodging, w^itli the 
exeeptiou of what he drinks, gratis, if lie will puli out tlie news- 
paper and road it to those around nim wdio eaiiiiot read, particu- 
laxly if he can explain what is unintelligible. Now [ became a 
great politician, and, moreover, a great radical, for such were the 
politics of all the lower classes. J lived well, slept w'cll, and sold 
my waxes very fast, 1 did not take more than tlirec shillings in 
the day, yet, aa two out of the three were clear ])rolU, 1 did prett} 
well. However, a little accident happem‘d winch obliged me to 
change my profession, or at least the natun* of the articles which 

“ Whal Ws that P 

A mere trife. I h^ arrived late at a small alehouse, had put 
up my pack, whidh was in a ^inted deal box, on the table in the tap- 
room, and was ijsxy busy, mer reading a paragraph in the news- 
paper, majfjmgs which I always found was received 

with gmi SpplttiiM shakes of the hand, as a prime good 

fedlow-^ speech smit OffiBatnunity of rights, agrarian division, and 
the prdjfttietv of an equal dl^afcrihution of property, proving that, as 
we weiw all jbm alike^M 4 riAt to have more property 

than his neuj^lmnr. had ^ gathered round me, ap- 

pUutortioftwkly, wlte t fopught I nught as well look after my 
pack, whmh had been for some time hMden from 'to^ght by the 
fTOwd when, to my moitificatioa, I foimd earnest 

assertiOpiAn the propriety gf community Whad such 

an infiu^ice upon some of W off with 
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'iiy pack and its contents. Unfortunately, 1 Inid di'po^ited in my 
boxes all niy money, coiibidering it safer t hero than in my pockets, 
and had not liinj? left but about seventeen s)iillin£ 2 :s m silver, which 
1 had received within the last three days. Every one was very 
ftorry, but no one knew anyi hin?^ about it • and when i challenged tlie 
landlord as answerable, he called mo a rathcal blackgnaid, and 
turued me out of the door.” 

'‘If you had looked a little in on* idler your own projiciiy, and 
interfered less with that of other people, you would liavc doin' 
better, Tim,” observed 1, laughing. 

“Wry true; but, at all events, I have nev(‘r been a radica’ 
smee,” replied Tim. “ But to go on. 1 walked off to the nearest 
town, and I commenced in a mort* humble way. L purchased a 
basket, and then, with the remainder of my money, 1 bouglit the 
commonest crockery ware, such as basins, jugs, mugs, and jmttim'’ 
them on my iicad, off 1 went again upou my new speculation. ' 
wandered about nith my ci*oekciy, hut it was hard work. I could 
not reaj) the profit s ulncU 1 did us a liawkcr and pedlar. I aver- 
aged, hnwene'r, from seven to niu(‘ shillings a week, imd that was 
about sufiicjcii! lor my suppmt. 1 Av^ent dowm into as many kit- 
chens as would have sutliced to have found v dozen mothers, suj)- 
posing mine to bo a cook; but I did not se(* any one who was at 
all like me. Somctinies a cook replaced a basin she had broken, 
by giving me as much meat as had cost her mistress live siullmgs, 
and tlms avoided a scolding, for an article which was worth only 
twopence. At ot her times, a cottager would give me a lodging, 
and w^ould consider himself rewarded with a mug that only cost 
me one penny. I Avas more* than t hree months employed carrying 
crockery in every direction, and never, during the whole time, 
broke one article, uutil one day, as i passed through Eton, there 
was a regular smash of the whole concern.” 

“ Indeed, how Avas that ? ” 

“I met about a dozen of the Eton boys, and tJiey plroposed a 
cockshy, as tliey called it ; that is, 1 Avas to place my articles on 
the top of a ]3ost, and they were to thro^titones at tnem at a cer- 
tain distance, paying me a certain sum for each tkmW* Well, 
this I thought a very good baigam, so I put up a (w?C|th one 
penny) at one penny a throw. It was knbdceddowii m tkeilccond 
shot, so it was just as well to put the full upon them at once, 
they were such remarkable good aitnom A Eodi hoy 

Imd a stick, upou which 1 notched their Md imw mucli 

they would have to pay when ^^1 after* 

another was put on the post until Was cmrtjjk and then 

1 Av anted to settle Avith them, lmt al SOcm as I talked Amit that, 
they all burst out into heds. I 

chased them, bilt one in»t tfrwMil ch«wJ ' If I pt 
bold of 01 ^ the others pulled and at 

last thejfwejail oft mid I had nothing y 

“Mo, for wddlc I was busy after'^^ljBanc that ran 
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one waj^, the others kicked my basket before them like a foqt-hali, 
until it was fairly out of sisrht. J liad only eie^htpence in my 
pocket, so you perceive, Japhet, liow I was going down in the 
world” 

“ You were indeed, Tim.” 


CHAPTER LXVin. 

Timrithy finishes his Narrative. 

“ Well, I walked away, cursing all the Eton boys and all their 
tutors, who did not tr^aeli them lionest y as well as Latin and Greek, 
and put up at a very humble sort of abode, where they sold small 
beer, and gave beds at twopence per night, and I may add, with 
plenty of fleas in tlic bargain. Tliere I fell in with some ballad 
sing(n‘s and mumixu’s, who were making veiy mciTy, and who 
asked me what was the matter. I told them how I had been 
treated, and they laughed at me, but. gave mo some supper, so I 
forgave them. An old man, who governed tlie party, then asked 
me w'hcthcr I had any money. I produced my enormous enpital 
of eightpencc. ‘ Quite enough, if you arc clever,’ said he ; ‘ (juite 
enough — many a man with half that sum has (mded in rolling in 
his carriage. A man with thousands has only the advance of you 
a few years. You will pay for your lodging, and then spend this 
sixpence in matches, and liawk them about the town. If you are 
lucky, it wdl be a shilling by to-morrow night. Besides, you go 
down into areas, and sometimes enter a kitchen when tlie cook is 
above stairs. There are plenty of things to be i)ickcd up.’ ‘But 
I am not dishonest,’ said J . ‘ Well, then, every man to his liking ; 

only if you were, you would ride in your own coach the sooner.'' 
‘ And suppose I should lose all this, or none would buy my matches, 
what then P’ replied I ; ‘ I sliall starve.’ " Starve — no, no— no one 
starves in this country : all you have to do is to get into gaol- 
committed for a montli— you will bvc better, perhaps, than you 
ever did before. 1 have been in every gaol in Englanci, and I know 
the ones, for even in gaols there is a great difference. NowHlie 

one m this town is one of the best in all England, and I patronizes 
it during the ifrinter.’ I was much amiisea with the discomse of 
^is mumper, who appealed to be one of the merriest old vagabonds 
in England. I took nis advice, bought sixpennyworth of matches, 
and comjhenced my vagrant speculation. 

“ The first day I piek?d up threepence, for one quarter of my 
stock, and returned to the ssmse jfiace where 1 had slept the night 
before, but the fraternity bad quitted on an expedition. I spent 
tny twopence in bread and cl^se, and paid one imnny for my 
lodging^ and c^aSn I started the next morning, but Pwas very un- 
Buccessml ; , nobody appeared to want matches that dill'll and after 
walkingp from seven o’clock in the morning to past sevennn the 
ewomag, without selling one farthing’s worth, 1 sat down at the 
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porcli of a chapel, quite tired aiict troni out. At last I fell asleep ; 
and how do you think I was awoke ? By a strong sense of suffo- 
cation, and up I spranj]^, coughiiiG:, and nearly choked, suiTounded 
with smoke. Some mischievous lioys, perceiving that 1 was fast 
asleep, had set lire to my matches, as 1 held them in my hand 
between my legs, and I did not wake until my fingers were seviaady 
burnt. There was an end of my .speculation in matches, because 
there was an end of all my capital.’’ 

“ My poor Timotliy, I really feel for you.” 

‘^Not at all, my dear Japhet ; J never, in all my distress, was 
sentenced to execution — my miseries were trifles, to be laughed at. 
However, I felt very iniseraple at the time, and walked ofl‘, thinking 
about the propriety of getting into gaol as soon as 1 could, for the 
beggar had strongly recommended it. I was at the outskirts of 
th(^ town, when 1 i)erc(uved two men tussling witli one another, 
and I walked towards them. ‘ I say.s,’ says one, u ho a])peared to 
be a constable, ‘you must coring along witli 1. Don’t you see that 
ere board? All wagrants shall be taken up, and dealt with ac- 
cording to la' ‘ Now may the devil hold you in his claws, you old 
psalm-singingthief—an’t 1 a sailor — and an’t 1 a wagrant by pro- 
fession, and all according to law ?’ ‘ That won’t do,’ says the other ; 
‘1 commands you, in the king’s name, to let me take you to prison, 
and I commands you also, young man,’ says he— lor I had, walked 
up to them — ‘I commands you, as a lawful subject, to assist me.’' 
‘What will you give the poor fellow for his trouble ? ’ said the 
sailor. ‘ It’s his duty, as a lawful subiect, and I’U give hini 
nothing; but I’ll put him in prison if be don’t,’ ‘Then, you old 
rhinoceros, I’ll give him five sliillings if he’ll help me, and so now 
he may take his choice.’ ‘At ail events, thought 1, this will turn 
out lucky one way or the other ; but I will support the man who 
is most generous ; so 1 went up ty the constable, who was a burly 
sort of a fellow, and tripped up his heels, and down he came on the 
back of his bead. You know my old trick, Japbet ?” 

“ Yes, I never knew you fail at that,” 

“ ‘Well,’ the sailor says to me, ‘ I’ve a notion you’ve damaged 
his upper works, so let us start off, and clap on all sail for the next 
towm. I know where to drop an anchor. Comp iteig with' me, 
and as long as I’ve a shot in the locker, d— n I won’t share 

it with one who has proved a friend in need/ ThiB constable did 
not come to his senses ; he was very much stunnedjlsut we loosenUi 
his neckcloth and left him there, and started on as fast as we 
could. My new companion, who hli4 a wooden lejg, stepped by a 
gate and clambered over it. ‘We mii&t Jose no time,’ ■ said he ; 
‘ and I m^' just as well have tjie benefit of both legs/ So saying, 
he took off his wooden stump, let his real legi which wa.‘t 

fixed up just as you saw loine. I m^e no comn^pats ; but off we 
set, and at%i good round pace gained a villa^ about five miles 
distant. i*,f®[ere we wiU put up for the night ; out tjbey will look 
for us^jfolfoorrow at daylight, or a little after, therefore wfMnust be 
atartwg early. I know the law beggars well ; they won’t turn out 
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afore sunrise.’ lie slopped al a paltry alclioufc, where wc were 
admitted, and soon ^^ere busy witli a much better supper tbim i 
had ever iina^iied tliey could Jiave produced ; hut luy new friend 
ordered rij^lit and loll, ujfli a lone of authority, and c^erj^body in 
the house appeared at in'. ])eck and coimuand. Afler a couple of 
<^;lasscs of f^ro", v,c retired lo our beds. 

“ The next uioruiiur ue &1art(‘d before break of day, on our road 
to anollur louu, wlieie my companion said i he couslables would 
never lake the 1 rouble to eome alter him. On our way be ques- 
tioned me as to niv mode ol "cihuc: my livelihood, and 1 naiTatcd 
liow unfortimale I liud been. ‘ One j?ood tuni deserves another,’ 
replied the sailor; ‘and non I’ll set ^ou up in trade. Can you 
sin?:P Hate ton jn\tlmm- of a voice?’ ‘ f can’t say that I have,’ 
nqilicd J ‘ I don’t iiicau uliether >ou can sing in tune, or liave a 
jrood voiee, that’s no consequence; all 1 want to know is, have 
you a f?ood hiud one ‘ lAuid cnouj^h, if that’s all.’ ‘ Tliat’s all 
that’s requisite; so lou£»' as you can make yourself heal’d — you 
may then then howl lik(‘ a iackill, or bellow like a mad buffalo, no 
matter ’uhieh'- as mans p’u ns for to »^et lid of us, as out of 
chanty; and so loiia as the mon<‘\ corner, what’s the odds? Wlij, 
i onee knew* an old chap, who could only jjLp^ one tune on the 
clarionet, and that tune out of all tune, ulio mad(‘ liis fortune hi 
SIX or se\en street ^ for every oik’ pive him mouey, and told him 
to go away. Wlien I'e found out tiut, he eanu* every niorninc: as 
icgular as clock-work. ISow there was one of the streets wdiich 
was chielly occupied by music-sellers and llalmn singers — for 
them foreigners always herd together -and this tune, ‘which the 
old cow died of,’ as the spying is, used to be t heir liorror, and 
out came tii(j lialfpeucc to send him away d'hcre wns a sort of 
club also in that street, of larking soil ol vunug men; and when 
they perceived that the others gave the old man money to get rid 
of his squeaking, they sent him out moiu'y, with orders to stay 
and play to them ; so then the others sent out more for him to go 
away, and betweea tho tw'O, the old tcllow brought home more 
money than ail the cadgers aud mumpers iu the district. Now if 
ycrtl hive a iohd voice, I can provide >ou with all the rest.’ — ‘ Do 
you If^un yoijar. livelihood by that ?’™‘ To be sure I do ; and T can 
tell ybu, thj|| M. idl the trades going, tliere is none equal to it. 
JCou see, I have been on board of a man-of-war — not 

'fcat Tm a»a!lor, w ever bred to tbe sea— but i was shipped 
m a landsman^, and dhldutyyin the waist and afterguard. 1 know 
little or^tiothmff erf nny dw ^ seaman, nor wms it required in 
the station 1 wSs in, s© i’^jJever learnt, although I was four years 
m board; all 1 learnt and slang— and that you 
^ust contrive tp learn frdat nKfei^OT'laolted, and made my way good 
#0 IfiirmmL tm 1 should ha^ been pilled np and put on 
board w^Teadar again, if ibadn’t not this woodefeMa^p made, 
whidh I carry in my hand, i had ideatf of 1 

profession, and a real goo&nitltle, you. 

Why, do KBow% that a good { nai^ifwetrmes 
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picked up as nmcli as two i)ounds a day, for weeks rumiiug ; as it 
IS, 1 averages from fifteen shillings to a pound. Kow, as you 
helped me away from that land-shark, vlio would soon have found 
out that I had two legs, and have put rnc into iitubo as an 
impostor, 1 will teach j-ou to orii your livelihood after my fashion, 
You slmll work with me until }Qu arc tit to start alone, and then 
there’s plenty of room in England lor both of u.s ; but miud, never 
tell any one what you pick uj), or every mumper in the island wnll 
put on a suit of sailor’s elolhe'^, and the thing will be blown upon ’ 
Of course, this was too good an ofier to be rejected, and J joyrully 
acceded. At first , 1 w^orked with him as having only one aim, 1h(‘ 
other being tied down to mv side, and my jacket sleeve hanging 
loose and ('iu])t.>, and A\e roared a\va> light and left, so as to bring 
down a shower of coppers wdu'revcr we went, lii about lliree 
weeks my Iri end thought I was able to start by myself j and giving 
me half of the ballads, and live sliillings to start with, 1 shook 
hands and parted woth, next to>ou, tlie best friend that 1 ecrtainli 
ever Lad. Ever since 1 have been crossing the country in every 
direction, vvitli plenty of moiiev m my pocket, and always with 
one 0 } 0 looking siiarj) out ior you \ly biaiutiful voice fortunately 
atti'actcd your attention, and here I am, and at an end of niy 
Jiistory ; but if ever 1 am awa.v from you. and lu distress again, 
depend upon it 1 shall take to my wooden leg and ballads lor my* 
support.” 

Such w^eu’c tlic adventures of Timothy, who was mctamorpliosecl 
into a precise Quaker. “ 1 do not like tlie idea of j^oiir taking uji 
a system of dc'ceit, Timothy. It may so happen — ^for who knows 
what mav occur P-~t hat y on may again be thrown upon vour own 
resources. Now, would it not be better that you should obtain a 
more iutimale knowledge of the profession which wo are now in, 
which is liberal, and equally jironUble ? By attetttion and study 
you will be able to dispense medicines and make prescriptions 
a,s well as myself, and wlio knows but that some ,aay you may be 
the owmer of a shop like this ?” 

Verily, verily, thy words do savour of much wisdom,” ,Fe(plied 
Tim, in a grave voice ; “ and 1 will even so foJloWr 1% aavjte/' 


CHAPTEE MUX. 

I am uiisettled by unexpected Intelligeufiie,. ana SCHdn yearn tike Worid 

I KNEW that he was modpp this 1 paid no 

attentmn |p thal ; I was *atisfied,^t lie consmid , t made 
him ttMjsl tmd umtec my dire^ions he made prescrip- 
ti«pW oxidabaed to iiim the nature of every t 

read^iaaiwJwoks of physic and snxgffryk^} In ^hori. after 
twiW^m0e 1 limotby as as if I were 
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in the shop myself ; and having^ an errand boy, I had much more 
leisure, and I left liim in charge after dinner. The business pros- 
pered, and 1 was laying up money. My leisure time, I hardly need 
say, was spent with Mr, Copliagus and his family, and my attach- 
ment to Susannah Ttnnple increased every day. Indeed, both 
Mr. and Mrs. (Jophagus considered that it was to be a match, 
and often joked witli me w^lien Susannah was not present. With 
respect to Susannah, I could not perceive that 1 was farther 
advanced in licr affections than after I had kno^vn lier two months. 
Slie was always kind and considerafe, evidently interested in 
my welfare, always clieeking in me anything like levity — frank 
and confiding in her opinions — and cliaritable to all, as I thought, 
except to me. But 1 made no advance that 1 could perceive. The 
fact was, t hat 1 dared not speak tf) her as 1 might have done to 
another wlio was not so perfect. And yet she smiled, as 1 tliought, 
more kindly when I returned than at other times, and never 
appeared to he tired of ray company. If I did sometimes niention 
t he marriage of anot her, or att entions paid which would, in all 
probability, end in marriage, it w'ould create no confusion or 
blushing on her part; she would talk over that subject as com- 
posedly as any other. I was puzzled ; and I had been a year and 
nine months constantly in her company, and liad never dared to 
tell her that I loved her. But one day Mr. Copliagus brought up 
th(‘. subject wlieii we were alone. " He cornmcuceiiced by stating 
how happy he had been as a married man ; tluil he had given up* 
all hopes pf a family, and that he should like to see Susannah 
Temple, his sister-in-law, w’ell married/ that he might leave his 
property to her children ; and then he put the very pertinent 
question—*' Japliet— verily— thou hast done well — good business 
— money coining in fast— ;settle, Japhet — marry — have ciiildren — 
and so on. Susannah — nice girl— good wife- pop question — all 
right— sly puss— won’t say no— urn— what d’ye say— and so on/" 
I replied that I was very much attached to Susannah; but that 1 
was afraid that the attachment was not mutual, and therefore 
hesitated to propose. Cophagus then said that he would make his 
wife sound his sister, and let me know the result. 

This was in the morning jnst before I was about to walk over to 
shop, and Heft the house in a state of anxiety and suspense. 
nhen I arrived at the shop, I found Tim there as usual ; but the 
colour in his face wfts heightened as he said to me, ‘* Read this, 
Japhet,” and handed, to me the “Reading Mercury.” I read an 
advertisement as follow 

, , , V • 

“ If J«^et Newlahd, who^^aa^jfcat the Foundling Asylum, 
add afterwards for some liondon, will call at Ho. 16, 

Court, Minori^, he hear of somethiiK very 
much to m advajitage, and will diiseorer that of has 
been so seaich . Should this rfaPh ^ lil& re- 

tpiested immediately to the above ^drdiMi witMSIi3>ar- 

ticulars of his situation. Should any one who reids thii l»Able to 
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give any information relative tn the said J. N., lie will be liberally 
rewarded.’* 

1 sank down on the chair. “Mercifnl Heaven : tliis can be no 
mistake — ‘ he will discover the object of his search.* Timothy, my 
dear Timothy, 1 have at last found out my father.*’ 

“ So I should imagine, my dear Japhet,** replied Timothy, “and 
1 trust it will not prove a disappointment.** 

“ They never would be so cruel, Timothy,** replied I. 

“But still it is evident that iVlr. Masterfon is concerned in it/’ 
observed Timothy. 

“ Why so ? ** inquired 1. 

“ How otherwise sliould it appear in the Reading newspaper ? 
He must have examined the postmark of my letter.** 

To^ explain this, I must remind tlie reader that Timothy had 
proiYiisccf to write to Mr. Masterton wlien he found me ; and he 
jequested my permission shortly after we had met again. I con- 
sented to his keeping liis word, but restricted him to saying any 
more than “ that he had found me, and that I was well and happy.*’ 
There was no address in the letter as a clue to Mr. Masterton as 
to where 1 might he, and it could tuily have been from the post- 
mark that he could have formed any idea. Timothy’s surmise was 
therefore very probable ; but I would not believe that Mr. Master- 
ton would consent to tlie insertion of that portion of the adver- 
tisement, if there was no foundation for it. 

“ What will you do, Japhet ? ” 

“ Do,” rephed I, recovering from my reverie, for the informa- 
tion had again roused up i\W my dormmit feelings-;-** Do,” re- 
plied 1, “ why, I shall set off for town this very morning.” 

“ In that dress, Japhet ? ** 

“ 1 suppose I must,” replied I, “ for 1 have no time to procure 
another;” and all my former ideas of fashion and ajjpeaj^ance 
were roused, and in fuD activity — my pride recovered its ascen- 
dency. 

“ Well,” replied Timothy, “ I hope you will find your father ail 
that you could wish.” 

“ I’m sure of it, ^Hm— I*m sure of it/^ replied I ; **you l»ust 
run and take a place in the first coach.” , 

“But you are not going without seeing Mr. and jirs. Cophagua, 

and Miss Temple,” continued Tim, laying an emphasis upon 

the latter name. 

“Of course not,” repled I, colouring deeply. “I will go at 
once. Give me the newspaper, Tini.**v< ^ 

I took the newspaper, and hastened tp.fhe^ house of Mr. C5opba- 
gus. I found them all threo' difcSjag^inthe hmkfast-parlour, Mr. 
Cophagus, aa msual, reading, Viw his spectacle oh his nose, 
and at Work. **What is the matter, mend 

exclsMl^ 'mr. Oophagus, as I burst into the room, my conn- 
tenadp^^hted up with excitement. ** Bead thatg sir.” said 1 
to Mr. Cophagus read it. “Hum--Dad news 
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—lose Japhet — man of fashion—and so on,” said Cophagusv 
pointing out the paragrapli to his wife, as be handed over the 
paper. 

In the mean time, ] walehed tlie count eiimiee of Susannah—a 
.‘'light emotion, hut instantly cheeked, was visible at Mr. Copha- 
giis’s remark. She ilien remained quiet until her sister, who 
had read the paragraph, handed the paper to her. “1 give thee 
joy, Japhet, at tlie ]jrospect of finding out thy parent,” said Mrs. 
("ophagus. ‘‘ I trust thou wilt find in him one wdio is to be es- 
teemed as a man. Wlien depart est thou ? ” 

“Immediately,” replied I, 

“leaimot blame thee — the tics of nature ai'e ever powerful. 
I trust lliai thou wilt write to us, and tiiat wc soon shall see thee 
1 c turn ’ ’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Cophagus, “sec father -shake hands - come 
back— hell! — settle here- and so on.” 

“I shall not he altogether my owm master^ perhaps,” observed 
1. “Jt my father desires that I remain with him, must not 1 
obey ? Eut J know nothing at present . You shall hear from me. 

I'lmotliy can take my place in tlie ” I could not bear the 

idea oT the word shop, and 1 stojiped Susannah, for the first 
tunc, looked me earnestly in the tace, but she said nothing. 
IMr. and Mrs. Cophagus, who probably had been talking over 
the subject of our conversation, and thought this a good op- 
portunity to allow me to have an eclaircissment wiih Susannah, 
left the room, saying they would look after my portmanteau 
and linen. “Susanmi,” said I, “you do not appear to rcjoic(’ 
with me.” 

“Japhet Newland- 1 will rejoice at everything tliat may tend 
1o thy Happiness, believe me; but Ido not feel assured but that 
this trial may prove too great, and that thou mayest fall away. 
Indeed, I perceive even now" that thou art excited with new ideas, 
.ind visions of pride.” 

“ If I am \yrong, forgive me. Susanna! i, jou must know that 
111 © whole object of my existence has been to find my father ; and 
uQW that 1 have emy reason to suppose that my wish is obtained, 
can you b© surprised, or can you blame me, thai 1 long to be 
pressed in his anfis ? ” 

,“Nay, Japhet^ ^or that filial feeling 1 do commend thee; 
h|it ask thy pWn l^eart, is that the only fueling which now ex- 
citeth thee r Dost thou not expect to find thy fatlier one liigh 
m r^nk and power K thou not anticipate to join once 
n^re the world vflM "fboU hast qiptted, yet still hast sighed 
foir ? Dost thou not allcaijf oCttrtempt for thy honest pro- 
inore^ dost only long to cast off the 

pfein and only ib© i^HL^but ti© j|©ct which in 
thott didst embt^ thu^toaets mf Askilk own 
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1 fell that SusamKili spoke the tinll), and T would not deny it. 

1 sat down hy her. “ Siisanuidi,” said J, “it is not very eas> to 
change at once. 1 have mixed for \ears in tlie woild, with you 1 
liavc not >ct lived two. 1 will not deny bid tliat the feedings you 
]ia\c expressed have risen in my inviil, Ind J will try to repres> 
them ; at least, for yonr sake, Susauniili, 1 nould try (o repress 
them, for 1 value jour opinion more than that of the whole world 
You have the pow'cr to do with me as \ou please ; -will you c\cit 
thatpowxr?” 

“ Japhet,” replied Susannah, “the faitii wdiich is not built upon 
a more solid foundation than to won the ra\our of an erring being 
like myself is but weak; tlial ]K)W( i over thee wdiich thou expect - 
est will fix thee in the iialit ]/atli m.u ‘^oon l)e Joil, and what^ is 
then to direct thee Jf no piiicr inotues Hum i aithly affection 
arc to be thy stay, mosi suuij thou will fall. But no more of 
this; thou hast a dutj to pci form, winch is to go to thy earthlj 
father, and seek his blessing Nay, more, 1 would that thoi' 
shouiiist once more eider into the woiId, tiiere thoumayest decide i 
Shouldst thou return to us, thy fiiencL will rejoice, and not one 
of them ^vill be more jojful than Susannah Temple. Fai*e thee 
well, Japhet, mayesl thou prove superior 1 o temptation. I wilt 
pray for thee — earnestly I will pray for thee, Japliet,’* continued 
Susannah, with a quivering of her lips, and broken voice, and slse 
left the room. 


(JilArTEll LXX. 

I ioLuin to Loudon, and meet with Mjp. Mastertem. 

1 WENT up stairs, and found that all was ready, and I took leave 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cojihagus, both of whom expressed their 
thatl would not leave them for ever. “Oh, noj” repbed 
should indeed be base, if I did/’ 1 left them, and witn Ephraim 
following with my portmanteau, I quitted the honao. I had gone 
about twenty yards, when I recollected 1 h^ left on tb« tabk tibe 
jiew^spaper with the advertisement containing the dhsection 
to apply to, and desiring Ephraim to proceea, I xpturi^ed. Hiien 
1 entered the parlour, Susannah Temple was resting her feoe in 
her hands and weeping. The owning of the di^ her ettoi 
up ; she percei vedf tliat it was I, and she tnmea awil^. beg 
your pardon, I left the newspaper/^ sai^ tStoaunering. Iwas 
about to throw myself at her ieet> ^cere |l£Ehetton> 

and give up all idea of\ finding myjlper nntikTO were laiiaTied, 
when she, without saying ScJiom |>i8sbd quioldy te wO, and 
hastened out m the room. . rSSbO tevOs mo, ^wwighi 1 ; 

“ thanJW^-^liiU nc^ 1 ^ speak toT|i(sr I sat 

dowm^JlpIr^em imlh contending feeSw. ^ ^ 

was ^ q^bph was (^ain read; 
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In half an hour 1 had shakori hands avj(]i Timothy and (luittrd 
the town of Jlrading. flow L arrived iii London, that is to ba>, 
what passed, or what \\c passed, I know not, iiiy mind was in sucli 
astute of excitement. 1 lianlly know how to exiiress the state 
that I was in. It was a sort of Uionlal whirlini^ wlueh biindi'd 
me- round and round from my fattier and (he expected meetin'r, 
{hen to Susaniiati, my departure, and licr tears -eastle-buildin^ of 
every description. Alti'r tlie coach stopped, there 1 remained 
tixeil on the top of it, not aware that we were in London, until 
the eoaehman asked me whether tlie spirit did not move me to get 
down I recollected myself, and calling a hackney -coach, gave 
orders to he driven to the Piazza, Covent Garden. 

‘'Piazza, Common Garden,’’ said the waterman; “why that 
han’t an ’otel for the like o’ you, master. They’ll torment you to 
death, them young chaps ” 

1 had forgotten that 1 was dressed as a Quaker. “Tell the 
coachman to stop at the first cloth warehouse where they have 
•ready-made doaks,” said 1. The man did so; 1 w^ent out and 
purchased a roquelaure, which enveloped my whole person. I then 
stopped at a halter’s, and purchased a hat according to the mode,* 
“Tnow drive to the Piazza,” said 1, entiulng tlie coach. I know 
not wliy, but 1 w'as resolved to to that hotel. It was the one 
1 had stayed at when 1 first arrived in Loudon, and 1 wished to 
see it again. When the hackney-coach stopped, I asked the waiter 
who came out wliether lie had apartments, and aiisw*eringme in the 
affirmative, I followed him, and was shown m.Io the same rooms 1 
had previously occupied. “ These will do, saidi; “now let me 
have something to eat, and send for a good tailor.” The waiter 
offered to remove my cloak, but 1 refused, saying that 1 was cold. 
He left the room^ and I threw myself on the sofa, running over 
all the scenes which had passed in that room with Carbonnell, 
Harcourt. and others. My thoughts were broken in upon by the 
arrival of the tailor. “§top a moment,” said 1, “and letJum 
come in when 1 ring.” So ashamed was 1 of my Quaker’s dress, 
that I threw off my coat and waistcoat, and put on my cloak again 

before I rang the bell for the tailor to come up. Mr. 

said T, “ I must have a suit of clothes ready by to-morrow at ten 
o’clock.” 

“ Impossible, sir.” 

“Impossible!” saidi, “and you pretend to be a fashionable 
tailor. Leave the room.” 

At this peremptory behaviour, the tailor imagined that I must 
be somebody. 

“ I will do my possibly sir : and if I can only get home in time 
to stop the workmen, I thiltk it may be managtjd. Of course, 
you are aware of the expense of nitfnt work.” ^ 

“ I am only aware of this, that it I give an ord^{ I a&^cus- 
tomed to have it obeyed ; 1 learnt that from my po^mend, 
Mmor Carbonnell.” ; 

The tffilor bowed low ; there was magic in the name, ldti)*t)ugh 
the man was dead. 
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“ Here have 1 been nni-^queraflin" in a Qnakei’s dress, to ]'h‘uso 
a puritanical yoim^' lady, and 1 am ohlii^^ed to be otf witlioul any 
otlicr dollies in m> poit niauicaii ; ^o lake my mea^uif, ■ ml 1 
expect tlie clothes al Icii precise!;.” So .‘-aviiie^ i ihivw <11 my 
nHiuelaure, and dr-sired him to proceed. I'liis accomphshed, ilie 
tradesman took his leave. Shortly afterwards, the door 0]icncd, 
and as J Jay wTapped up in my cloak on the sofa, in came the 
landlord and two Waiters, (‘ach br’arim? a dish of my supp(‘r. 1 
ndslied them at the d(‘vil ; but I was still more surjirised wIkmi 
the landlord made a low how, sa.Mujr, ‘'Happy to see you returned, 
Mr. ^ewland; >ou\e been away some time — another grand tour, 
1 presume.” 

“ Yes, Air, , 1 have had a few adventures since 1 was last 

here,” rejilicd ], carelessly, ‘'hut 1 am not verv well. Yon may 
lea\e the &upper, and if I feel iueliued, 1 will tate a little by-and- 
by, — no one need wait.” 

The landlord and wuiiter bowTd, and went out of the room. 
I turned tlie key of the door, ))iit on my Quaker’s coat, and made a 
hearty supper, for i had had not hin^f since breakfast. When 1 had 
tinished, 1 leturncd to the sofa, and I could not help analysing 
ray own conduct. “Alas,” thought 1, “Susannah, how rightly 
did you judge me ! 1 am not aw;ay from you more tlian eighteen 

hours, and here 1 am ashamed of the dress wliicli 1 have so long 
worn, and been satisfied with, in your society. Truly did you 
say that 1 was full of pride, and would joyfully re-enter the world 
of vaiiitjV and vexation.” And 1 thought oi Susannah, and her 
tears alter my supposed departure, and 1 felt angry and an- 
noyed at my w'ant ot strength of mind, and my worldly feelings. 

I retired early to bed, and did not wake until late tlic next 
morning. When 1 rang the bell, the chambermaid brought in 
my clothes from the tailor’s ; 1 dicssed, and 1 will not deny that 
I was pleased with the alteration. After breakfast 1 ordered a 
coacli, and drove to 16, Throgmorton Court, Minories. The 
Louse was dirty outride, and the windows had not been cleaned 
apparently for years, ana it was wdtb some difficulty when I went 
in that I could decipher a taU, haggard-looking man seated at 
the desk. 

“ Your pleasure, sir P” said he. 

“ Am I speaking to the principal ?” replied 1. 

“ Yes, sir, my name is Cnattield.” 

“ I come to you, sir, relative to an advertisement whitn ap- 
peared in the papers. I refer to this,*' continued L putting 
the newspaper down on the desk, (md pointing to the adver- 
tisement. ^ • • 

“ Oh, yes, v^vtruc : Can you giVe us any informatiomP " 

“Yes, air^ |JEn, and the most satisfactorv.” , 

“ The4 siri i am sorry that you have haa so much trouble, but 
yon mnsi'^call at Lincoln’s Inn, ujion a lawyer of Uic name of 
lMufater.<j4n: the whole affair is now in his haiicls.” * 
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“Can you, sir, infonn me who is the party that is inquiring 
after this young man ?” 

“ Why, yes : it is a (icneral de Benson, who has lateiy returned 
fiom the iSast Inrljes.” 

“Good God 1 lb it possible !” thought I; strange that 

Qiy own wild fancy should have settled upon him as my father!” 

I hurried aw'ay; tiirewnwself into the haekncy-coach, and de- 
sired the man to drive to Lincoln’s Tnn. I liastened up to ]\lr. 
Wasterton’s rooms: he Avms fortunately at home, although he 
stood at the table with bis bat and lus great-coat on, ready to g(; 
out. * . . 

“ M \ d^'ar sir, have vou forgot ten me said I, in a voice choked 
wilh piiioiion, (akiug Ids hand and siiueezing it with rapture. 

“ lb heavens, 3 ou are determined tliat 1 sliall not forget you for 
bome mmutes, at least/’ e\elaim< d lie, wiinging his hand with 
pain. “ Who the devil arc jou? ’ 

• J\Tr. Mabt erton eoidd not see without liis spcctaelc and my 
subdued voice lie had not rccoG^iiized. lie pulled them out, as J 
mode no reply, and fixing thcin*across his nose — “ Hah ! why yes 
it is Japliet, IS it not 

“It is indeed, sir/’ said I, again offering my hand, wliicli he 
shook warmly. 

“IVot quite so hard, my dear fellow, this time,”^said the old 
lawjer; “ J ackuowdedge jour vigour, and that is sidricicnl. I am 
very glad to see jou, Janhet, 1 am indeed — you— you scump— you 
ungratetul fellow. Sit down— sit down — first help me off with iny 
great-coat: I presume the advertisement has brought you int(> 
existence again. Well, it’s all true ; and you liavo at last found 
your father, or, rather he has fouud you. And what’s more strange, 
you hit upon the right person; that is strange- -very sti*ange 
indeed.” 

‘'Where is he, sir?” interrupted I, “where is he— take me to 
him.” 

“ No, rather be excused,” reph'ed Mr. Masterton, “ for he is- 
gon^o In^und, so you must wait.” 

“Wait, sir, oh no— I must follow him.” 

“ That win only do hann ; for he is rather a queer sort of an old 
gentleman, and although he acknowledges that he left you as Jemhet 
and has searclied for j^pu, yet he is so afraid of somebody else’s 
brat beiig^ put upon him, that he insists upon most undeniable 
proofs. Now, we cannot trace you from the hospital unless we 
'can find that fello*^ CophaffUs, and we have made every search 
after hum and no one can tc® where he is.” 

“But I left him but yesterday nujpun*?, replied I. 

‘ good ! we must for min orj|a^to him;, be- 
sides, hc.hjie'the packet intrusted to dare to 

whom he eicoutcr, which proves mamage of 
Yoty straU^S^very strange indeed, thal you fthrod have^ Upon 
it as you* did^alraost supernatural. adl right “r’ 

dear boy, ana I congratulate yon,. Your ihifet is ft 
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person : lie has lived like a despot among slaves all his life, an(^ 
will not bo thwarted, I can tell you. If you say a word in contra 
diction he’ll disinherit you : -terrible old tiger, I must say. If it 
had not been for yom’ sake, I should have done with liim long ago. 
He seems to think the world ouglit to be at his feet. Depend 
upon it, Japhet, there is no iiurry about seeing him ; — and see him 
you shall not, until we have every proof of your identity ready to 
produce to lu'm. 1 hope you have the bump of veneration strong, 
Japliet, and plcnD of lilial duly, or you will be kicked out of the 
house in a week. D — n me, if he didn’t call me an old thief of a 
lawyer.” . . ‘ . 

“Indeed, sir,” replied T, laugiiing; “I must apologize to you 
for mv father’s eonduct.” 

“Kever mind, Japhet ; I don’l care about a trifle; but why 
(.lon’t you ask after your friends P” 

“I have longed so to do, sir,” rejdicd 1. “Lord Wmder- 
mcar ;* ” 

“Is quite well, and will be most happy to see you.” 

“ Lady dc Clare, and her daughter ” 

“ Lady dc Clare has entered into society again, and her daughter, 
as you call her- -your Lleta, alias Cecilia de Clare — is the b^e of 
the metropolis. 'But now, sir, as I have answered all your inter- 
rogatories, and satistied you upon the most essential points, wiU 
vou favour me with a narrative of your adventures (for adventures 
1 am sure you must have liad) since you ran away from us all in 
that un^ateful manner.” 

“ Most oertainiy, sir, I will ; and, as you say, I have had ad- 
ventures. But it really will be a long story.” , 

“ Then we’U dine here, and pass the evening together — so that’s 
settled.” 


CHAPTER LXXl. 

In which I am let into more Particulars relative to my 

I DISMISSED the coach, while Mr. Mast^on gave his qrdqft for 
dinner, and we then turned the key of the door to avoid ix^^ipn. 
and 1 commenced. It was nearly finner-time before I had 
my story. ^ 

“ WeD, you really appear to be bom for gfiAtmg scrapes, 
and getting out of them again in a nnraenlcma.vay/* observed Sir. 
Masterton. “ Your life wotiM nmke a novel” 

“ It would indeed^yr,” re|)j^ L I dnly hope, novels, 

Japhet, and 9 ^ 'Amer WU 
over ag^ lOr there are some ppOp whioh 

some j t i. ut 

down to and when wc liad dnished, Snd 
^deared, iwtdtew to the fire, with our bottle of wuia» 

m S 
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Mr Misterlon stimcl lie fire c filed fir lus pc rb, airfi then 
crossiiij^ ills Irfrsover the leiickr irsiiuatlu suhicct 

)iph(t, 1 coiisulc i It most 1« rtuii fie in 1 ^\( luve me j rc- 

\Kis 1o \oui in1ro(liJ'*lion to >o i iillni \( ii ni\c so r 

rmi^ralnliU \oius(ll lint \ourttmilvis luidc ni ilfiy ^uoii Lcre 
b( IS >ou know, m lusli ptiia^t Jii li (t which lio c\(r, 

von h i\c no chine c is i Ik pi c ^c nt c ill Ins i numt lous oil off 

V(u lie ilso foitimitc ns In is money is conctintcl, as 1 1 ae 
(ver 1C sou lo he ]ic\c th i1 Aoui t ithcr IS a \( n iich m 111 , cf 

(oursi >011 lie his oiiJy child bul J must now prcpaic u To 
n cct willi L>ciy ilifiircnt person Ihui pc ihaps llic loud «u n})a 
tioiss <1 \fulJi ma Inve led voii lo (\p( ct \oiii filhci no 
p itc "ii il (n ]iii^s tint 1 c 111 disc o\( i , he h is we fit h md hi ^hes 

f ai it 111 h is 1 1 H 1 1C s( >()u rut hit he is dc t c, 
\j In t ml ibsuifi ihc h ist cppsilion in his will make imi 
tuncia uidlims ii v toadd, tint 1 im dr ucHh it hi is vei v c lU 
He sutlucuscx ul>, whin }oun^ liomposcil} uidhisown itl er 
was limost is authoritative and uuloi^iv hie; IS himscK Ai iuow 
1 will st dc how it was that >oii were lett it the \svluiu wl eji \n 
nianl Your pji in elf it he i Ind pioc ured loi \oarlilriei icc uniis- 
sion in the arm}, and soon after w mis pioeuied him a lieuui incy 
lie ordered him to mury a \oungT 1 idv ol 1 u^f fortune, whe u he 
had never seen, and s^nl tor him few th d purjiost I unde tand 
^Int she was very be autiful, and had >oiii iitlicr seen hei it is 
j rob iblc he would have made no ob]c ction but he very foe iishly 
ent a pel emptorv refusal, foi whieh he > is dismissed fof ever 
111 a short time aiterwaids vour latlier fell in lo>f with a >oung 
lady of gre it peisonal attr xctions, and suppose d to possess a Urge 
fortune lo deceive her, he pretended to be the he ii to the c arl- 
dotn, and, after a hasty courtship, they lan off, ind wtic ni lined 
When the J compared notes, whicli they soon did, it was discovered 
that, on Ins side, he liad nothing but the. p ly of a subaltern, and 
on hers, that she had not one shilling \our lather stormed md 
called Ins wife an impostor, she recriminated, and the second 
morning after the maiiiage was passed in tears on hei side, md 
oaths, curses, and rcvilmgs on his The lady, however, appealed 
the more sensible party of the two Their marriage was not 
known I she had run away on a pretence to visit a relative, and it 
was actually supposed in the county town where she resided, that 
such was the case ^ Why should we quarrel in this way F * ob- 
served she * You, Edmund, wished to marry a fortune, and not 
me— I may plead guilty to tne same duphcity We have made a 
mistake , hut it is not late It is supposed that I am on a 
visit to and that yon aiy on furlough for a few days Did 
you confide your secret to any di your l»other officers ** ' Not 
one,* muttered your father ‘ Well, then, let us part m if aothmg 
had happened, and nobody will be the wiser We are eque|Iy in- 
terested in keeping tlie secret Is it agreed P* Your im- 
mediately cemaented He accompanied your mother to tSfhouse 
at , where she was e\pected, and she fhwned a story M her 
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delay, l)y having met will) sueli a very polite younj^ man, Youe 
fatbe* ivturned to his rejjimeiit, and thus did they, like two priva^ 
teers, who, when they meet and en^raq-e, as soon ‘as they find out 
their luistake, hoist their eolours, and slieer oil’ h\ mutual consent.’' 

“1 can’t say much for mv mother’s atl'eidion or delicae\,” 
ohsei’v ed I. 

‘‘The less you say the better, Japhet — however, that is >ou 
fath(n-’o story. And now to proceed. It appears tliat, about iv.'> 
mont lis afterwards, }our father rccei\ed a letter from your motiie? , 
acquainting him that their short intercourse had biarn prodiicli^ 
of cm:, tin results, and rcqucstiim that lie \\ould take the nceessar 
ste])s to provide for the child, and avoid OKposure, or that 
would be obliged to confess lim* maiTiage. l>y ^^hat means th('> 
contnvi'd to avoid exposure until the period of hm* eoidinemcnf 
I know not, but vour father states that the child was horn in aJion^r 
inLondon, and, by agreement, was instantly ])ut into iiis hands; that 
he, with the consent of his wife, left vbu at the door of the 
Asylum, with the paner and the banl-noti*, from which you 
rec('!W'd the nanie of Xewland. At the lime, he liad no idea ol 
reetam. ng 3011 himself, hut the mother hud • for, heartless she 
apm'jr^ to have been, yet a motlier must ivA for iier eliild. You- 
fathei’s regiment was then ordcTcd out to tlie East Induss, and tu* 
was rapidly promoted for his gallantry and good conduct during 
the war in the jMvsore territorv. Once only has he returned Jiom^ 
on furlough, ana then he did make in(]uiries after you; not, it 
appears, with a view of finding you out on his own account, Imt 
from a promise which he made your mother.” 

“My mother! w'hai, have they met since?” 

“ Yes ; your mother went out to India on speculation, passing off 
as a single girl, and was very w'ell manaed there, 1 was going t.t 
say; lioucvcr, she committed a very splendid bigamy.” 

“ Good heavens ! how totally destitute of principle !” 

“ Your father assert,s that your mother was a /ree-thinker, 
Japhet ; her father had made her one : without religion a woman 
has no stay. Your father was in the up couutiT’ during the time 
that your mother arrived, and was married to one of the oomicil 
of CaleiiUa. Your fath^ says that they met at a ball at Govern- 
ment House. She was still a very handsome woman, and piuch 
admired. When your father recognized her, and was told that 

she was lately married to the honourable Mr. he was quite 

elect ri tied, and would have quitted the room; but slie liad pei- 
ceiyed liim, and walking up to him with the neatest coolness, 
claimed 1dm as an old acquaintance in» England, and .afterwards 
they often mofe hut sbe nev^ i^vartSd to what had passed befcween 
them, ]mt^j|ie time for his departure to England^ on leave, and 
she t|en sent for him. and begged that he wonld^iaiifce some 
inqm&s after pm, Jamiot. He did so, and you know tJie result. 
On Jim return tq India he found that your mother had been 
carri^’off by t^e prevailing pestilence. At that period, your 
fatWr w.is not rich, but he was then appointed to the chief com- 
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rnand in the Carnatic, and icaxjed a j^oldcu harvest in return for 
Ins success and biiivei}. It appears, as lar as 1 could obtain it 
troiu him, that as lonj^ as >ovir inothci uas aliV(‘, he Iclino interest 
about you ; but her d( ath, aud the subsecpieiit wealth which poured 
upon liim, have now induced him to ibid out an heir to whom it 
may be btHiucatlicd. 

‘^Sueh, Japliet, are the outlines ot your father's history , and 1 
must point out that he has no fe(din??s ol afPection for you at 
present 'J'lie conduct ot vour iiiotUd ever before him, and if 
it were not that he wishes an hen, i should idiiiost say that h^ 
feelings aie those of dislike. You may create an interest m his 
heart, it is true; and be ma\ bo gratified by \oiir personal 
aiipearance; but >ou will have a very difficult task, as jouwill 
have to submit to Ins capiices and fancies, and I am afraid that, to 
a high spirit like jours, they will be almost unbearable.” 

“lleallj^ sii, I becrin to led that the fondest anticipations are 
seldom realised, and almost to wish that I liad not been sought for 
by mv father J was happj and contented, and now i do not see 
anv cliance of liavmg to congiatukde mjsclf on the change.” 

‘'On one or two points T also wish to question jou It appears 
that JOU have intercd into the sect dcnoinmatcd Quakers. Tell 
me candidly, do jou suhseiibc luartily and sincerelj^ to their 
doctrines P Andl was going to add, is ir joui intention to lemain 
With them ? I perceivt much difficulty m all t his ” 

The tenets of the sect 1 ceilainly do believe to be more m 
accordance witli the Clinstian religion than any other , and I liavc 
no hesitation m asserting, from my knowledge of those who belong 
to that sect, that they, generally spcakmg, lead better lives 
There are some points connected wuth tlun worship, which, at 
X considered ridiculous ; the feclmg has, howcvei, worn off 
jAfi to their quaint manner of speakiii" that has been grosslj 
teaggerated. Their dress is a part of llicirrehgiou.” 

90, Japhet P” 

*^1 can reply to you in the words of Susannah Temple, when I 
made the same interrogatory. ‘Yon think the peculiarity of our 
dress is an outward form whiqh is not required It was put on to 
separate us from ottes, and as a proof of our smeentv ; but still, 
the discarding of the dii^ ts a proof of sinoenty. We consider, 
that to aohdre the person is and our creed is humdity. it 
is therelott an outward ami vmtJe {dgn, that we would act up tc 
those tenets which we profe«s. E is not all who wear the dress 
who are Qnakers in heurt or conohet ; bpt we know that when it 
is aside, the tenets ofcour n^uasl^ are 
srehoaneed^^therefore do we oon^^r it jMo not mean 

to m but that the heart may be as pOT, and the 6®peiitinue as 
stedfast ^thout such signs outww%, Imttt is our 

creed} imd we must not choose, but eit^Meot all or m 

“ Ve^ Kh® argued by the little Quaker^t^d nowj 
should nlcO to put another question to yon. Are yon,? 

'attached th this youn g puritan P ** 
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“ r \\ ill not deny but tliat I am. 1 lo\o her 
J)oc‘s jo\u’ i()\ (‘ carry you f^o lar, that jou v.rould, for her sake, 
continue a Quaker, and niarr> her P” 

“ 1 have asked myself that qiu'siion at least a hundred times 
diirinc; the last tAveuty-four houi^, and T cannot decide. If she 
A.ould dress as others do, and allow me to do the same, J would 
many her to-morrow ; u heti.er i shall ever make up mv mind to 
,idhcrc to tlie porsua;uou, and li\e and die d Quaker for her ^ak , 
is quite another mat I cr ; but 1 am airaid not — 1 am too v (jrkllv- 
minded. The fad is, J am iu a \cry awkw'ard position witii 
respect to her. I have never uckuowledffcd my aftectiou, or 
asked for a retuni, but she knows 1 love her, and 1 know that 
she loves me.’* 

“Like all vain bo,vs, you flatter yourself.” 

“1 leave ;^c)u to jud^'^e, sir,” replied I, repeating to him 
partuig tete-a-iete, and how 1 liad returned, and found her in 


iciirs. 

“All that eeilalnly is very coriohorativc evidence; but tell me, 
daphet, do >ou think she loves you well enough to abandon all for 
your sake?” 

“No, nor ever will, sir; she js too high-principled, too high- 
minded. Slic might sutler greatly, but she never would syrerve 
Irom what she iliunvht was right.” 


“ She must bi' a thu' eharacter, Japhet, but you will be in a 
dilemma ; indn d, it anjicars to me, that your troubles are now 
commencing instead of ending, and that you would have been 
much happier where jou were, than you will bo by being again 
brought out into the world. Your prospect is not over-chedrfid. 
You have an awku ard father to deal with ; you will be under « strong 
elieck, I’ve a notion, and 1 am afraid you will find notwith- 
standing you will be once more received into society, wl is 
and vexation of spirit.” # 

“ I am afraid you are right, sir,” replied X tM; all evttfc 
it will he souietliiiig gained, to be acknowledged to l^e wofld%a 
father of good family, whatever else i may nave to submit to, X 
have been the sport of Fortune ail^ my life, and probably i»e has 
not yet done playing with me ; but it is Und I will mw wish 
you good-night.” 

“ Good night, Japhet ; if I have my iutwgenco X iriu you 
know. Lady de Clare’s address is No. 18^ ¥ou will, 

rtf course, go there as soon as ytm cito,” 

“ 1 will. $ir„Mi^ter I have OTitten my letters to 'my frjenda 
[lesding,” 
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CHAPTER LXXIl. 

I am a little icalous, and, like the immortal William Bottom, inclined to enact 
more parts than one— With a big; eflort my hankering after Bigamy is mas- 
tered by Mr. Masterton — and by my own good sense; 

I RETUiiNED liome to reflect u})on what Mr. Masterton had told 
me, and 1 must say that I was not very well pleased with his 
various information. His account of my mother, althougli she 
was no more, distressed me, and, from the character which he 

g ave of niy fai.her, I felt convinced that my happiness would not 
e at all increased hy my having finally attained the long-desired 
object of niv wishes. Strange to say, 1 had no sooner discovered 
my father, bnt I wished that lie had never turned up ; and when 
I compared the peaceful and happy state of existence whicli I 
had ];itcly enjoyed, w^ith the prospects of wliat I had in future to 
submit to, I bitterly repented that the advertisement had been 
seen by Timothy ; still, on one point, I was peculiarly anxious, 
witlunif: hardly uaring to anatomise my feelings ; it \r*as relative to 
Cecilia d(; Clare, and what Mr. M.asterton had mentioned in the 
coursi' of our conversation.^ The next morning I wrote to Timothy 
and to Mr. Cophagus, giving them a short detail of what 1 liad 
been iufonned by Mr. Masterton, and expressing a wish, which I 
them really did feel, that I had never been summoned away from 
them. 

Having tinisbed letters, I set off to Park Street, to call upon 
Lady de Clare and Cecilia. It was rather early, but the footman 
who opened the door recognised me, and I was admitted upon his 
own responsibility. It was now more than eighteen months since 
I had quitted their house at Richmond, aud I was very anxious to 
know what reception I might have. I followed the servant up- 
stairs, and when he opened the door, walked in, as my name was 
announced. 

Lady de Clare rose in haste ; so did Cecilia, and so did a third 
person, whom I had not expected to have met— Harcourt. " Mr. 
Newland ” exclaimed Lady de Clare, “ this is indeed une^ected.*’ 
Cecilia also came forward, blushing to the forehead. Harcourt 
held back, as if waiting for the advances to be made on my side. 
On the whole, I never felt more awkwardly, and I believe my 
feelings were reciprocated hy the whol^J party. I was evidently 
de trap, 

“ Bo you know Mr. l^arconrt P ” at last said de Clare. 

" If it is the Mr. Harcourt I once knew,f replieCSU “ I certainly 
do.” , ^ *)■ 

“BeHeve me it is the same. Newland*” said Ehuroodrt, poming 
to me and offering his hand, which I took with pleasure. 

“ It is a long while since we met,” observed Cecilia, wWfelt 
it necessary to say something, but, at the same time, did hdt like 
to entex uj^n my affairs before Harcourt. 
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“ It i8, M iss dc CL-tre,” replied I, for I was iiot exactly pleased 
at Tiiy reception; ‘"but I nave been fortunate since f had the 
pleas’ ire of seeing yon last.’’ 

Ceeilia and her mother looked earnestly, as much as to say, in 
wlini — but did not like to ask the question. 

“ There is no one present who is not well acquainted with my 
histf)r>’,” observed 1, “ that is, unt il the time that I left you and 
Lady de Clare, and i have no wish to create mystery. I have at 
last discovered my father.” 

“ I hope we arc to congratulate you, Mr, Newland,” said Lady 
de Ct'ire. . 

'TAs far as respeei ability and family arc concerned, I certainly 
have no reason to be ashamed,” replied I. He is the brother of 
an carl, and a general in the army. His name I will not mention 
until I liavc seen him, and 1 am formally and o])cnly acknowledged. 
I have also the advantage of being an only son, and if 1 am not 
disinheiated, heir to considerable property,” continued I, smiling 
sarcast cally. ‘‘Perhaps 1 may now b(i better received than I 
have he 'll as Japhet Newland the Foundling : but, Lady de Clare, 
1 am atV;dd that I have intruded nnscasonably^ and will now take 
myleav”. Good morning;” and without waiting for a reply, I 
made a nasty retreat , and gained the door. 

“Flu'-^iied with indignaticui, 1 had nearly gained the bottom of 
the staiis, when I lieard a light footstep behind me, and my arm 
vvas can gilt by Cecilia d(' Clare. I turned round, and she looked 
me rej) 1 (iaehfully in the face, as the tear stood in her eve. 
“ What have we done, Japhet, that you should treat us in this 
manner ? ” said she, with emotion. 

“ Miss dc Clare,” replied I, “ I have no reproaches to make. I 
perceived that my presence w'as not welcome, and I would |m> 
further intrude.” 

“Are you then so proud, now that you have found out that ybu; 
are well horn, Japhet ? ” 

“I am much too proud to intrude where I am not wished for, 
M.iss dc Clare. As Japhet Newland, I came here to see the Fleta 
of former days. When I assume my real name, I shall always 
be most hajipy of an introduction to the daughter of Lady de 
Clare.” 

“Oh! how changed,” exclaimed she, fixing her laige blue eyes 
upon me. 

“ Prosperity changes us all, Miss dc Clare. I wisa you a very 
good moruiag ; ” ajid I turned away, and crossed the hall to the 
door. . .* 

As I went 1 oould not help loaking back, and I perceived 
that CeciliaV handkerchief was held to her eyes, aa she slowly 
mouj^ed the stairs, t walked ^me to the Piazza in no very 
pleajimt humour. I was angry and disgusted at the coolness of 
my ira^t ion. I thought myself iU used, and treated with ingra- 
titude. “ So much for the world,” said I, as I sat do^^n in my 
apartUiout , and spun my hat on Ibe table. She has been out 
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two seasons, and is no longer the same jierson. Yet liow' lonely 
she has grown ! But why this cliangc—aiid wliy was Harcourt 
there? Could he have prejudiced them against me? Very 
possibly.” AVhile jliese ideas wore running in my mind, and! 
was making coinparisons betvv'een Ckicilia. de Clare and Susannah 
'femplc — not mueli in favour of the former — and looking forward 
prospectively to the ineetiiig with my lather, tlie doubts as to my 
reception in society colouring everything with the most sombre 
tints, the door opened, and in walked Harcourt, announced by the 
waiter. 

“A chair for Ylr. Harcourt,” said I to the waitci*, with for- 
mality. 

“ Newlaiid,” said Harcourt, T come for two reasons : in the 

first place 1 am commissioned by ilie ladies to assure you ” 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Hareourt, for interruptiug but 1 
require no ambassador from tlic hidics in question. They ma> 
um^e you their cniifidaiit if they please, but .1 am uot at all inclined 
to do {he same. Exjilanatiou, alt er what. 1 w^il nessed and felt this 
niorning, is quite uuuecessary. I surrender all claims upon cither 
Ijady^ de Clare or her daughter, if i ever wrns so foolhardy as to 
imagine that 1 had anv. The first reason of your visit it is there- 
fore useless to pioceed with. May 1, ask the other reason whicli 
has procured me this honour ? ” 

“1 hardly know, Mr. Newlaud,” replied Harcourt, colouring 
deeply, “ whether after what you have now said 1 ought to proceed 
with the second— -it related to myself.” 

am all altcution, Mr. Harcourt,” replied J, bowing polircly. 
^as to say, Mr. Hcwland, that 1 should have* taken the 
earliest ^opportunity after my recovery, had you not disappeared 
•SO strw^jdy, to have expressed mv sorrow for my conduct towards 
you, anoTto nave acknowledged that I had been deservedly pun- 
/j»hed ; more, perhaps, Ity my; oavu feelings of remorse, than by tlie 
dofmgeroWS wound 1 had received bv your band. 1 take even this 
opport^ty,^th)&ugh not apparently a favourable one, of expressing 
wKat I e<in8ider it my duty^ as a gentleman wdio has wrongi d 
anotlier, to express. 1 certainly was going to add more, but thei c 
is SO; little cjbanoe of its being well received, that 1 had better 
defer it to some fui ure opportunity. The time may come, and I 
oertmniy trust it will comepwken 1 may be allowed to prove to 
you tliaS t am not deservmg pf the eooli|ess with which I am no\v 
receive^i M Newland^dwith wish to your happiness, i 
wiM now take my feave ; but I misfit say, it painful senti- 
ments, as 1 feel tliat tire result iifervieWTOl be the cause 

ofMnt distress to "tho*se who you » by grati- 

■ bttt.-«mcere regard.” ■' 

Haioonrt then bowed, and quitted room. ^ 

"Dt?® nil very well,” muttered I tnowtlm and 

am nflii to be soothed down by a few toe wofe8$. I tmskJHF they 
will for their conduct, but see me ngltni inside 'tm& tooTs 

they wiS tot and 1 sat down, trying to tm satisfied TWpfjy self 
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—but I was not; 1 felt that I bad acted barshly, to say no raore. 
1 ought to have listened to an explanation sent by Cecilia and her 
Uiother, after her coniing downstairs io expostulate. They were 
under great obligations to me, and by niy quick resentment, I 
rendered the obhgations more onerous. It was unkind of me — 
and I wished that liarcoiirt had not left the room. As for his 
conduct, I tried to find fault with it, but could not. It was gen- 
tlemanly and feehng. The fact was, I was in a very bad huiuour, 
and could not at the time discover tlie reason, which was neither 
more nor less than that 1 was more jealous of finding liarcoiirt so 
intimat e at Lady de Clare’s, than 1. was at the unpalatable recep- 
tion which I had met with. Tiie waiter came in, and brought me 
a note from Mr. Ma,sterton. 


I have this morning received a summons from your father, who 
returned, it appears, two days ago, and is now at the Adelphi 
Hotel. I am sorry to say. tliat sl.eppmg out of^ Ids carriage when 
travelling, he missed his looting ai'Ki snapped Ids tendon Achilles. 
He is laid up on a couch, and, as you may suppose, his amiability 
is not increased by the accident, and the pain aitending it. As he 
has requested me to bring forward immediate evidence as to your 
identity, and the presence of Mr. Cophagus is necessary, 1 propose 
that we start lor Heading to-morrow at nine o’clock. 1 have a 
curiosity to go down there, and having a leis^e day or two. it will 
be a relaxation. I "wish to see my old acquaintance Timothy, and 
your shop. Answer by bearer. 

“ J. Mabterton.” 


1 wrote a few lineSj informing Mr. Masterton be 

with Idm at the appointed hour, and then sat down, to sotory 
meal. How different from when I was last at this hdfel! 

I knew nobody. I had to regain my footing. in society, and 
could only be accomplished by being acknowfedged^my fatwf , 
and, as soon as that was done, I would call liord WinJet- 
mear, who would quickly effect what I desired, n»t morning 
I was ready at nihe o’clock, aud set off with post-horses, with 
Mir. Masterton, in his own carria^. Itold hia ww had oocuired 
the day before, and ho\y disgusted I reception. 

“Upon my word, Ja&et, I think yon are wrong,*^ tncpiied the 
old gentleman: i“ and you had not teld Bio of yoior tffection for 
Miss Temple,.^flffie whom, % the bye, I confess to hb ooe the 
chief motiv^ Miy going witn you, 1 should almQfit«uppo.sc 
that you wA blKd^ by jesfeisy. Boe^lt not occur to yon. t&t ii 
Mr. Harcooip Was atotted' tb the “ladies at such jtn emy jioiin 
there ^wWBVpreference shown him in that quarter r ' Aid aow 1 



that I heard/, about it. 

died, andh^s come into the.pn 


Hareourt** efdei’ 
1 f heard some- 
the 


that he Rfmdd In all probability succeed in ^ 
test girl in Ibndon with a large fortune — ft was said 
a n|(dcli. Kow, if such be the case, and yem lj|oke in niKin 
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a quiol roimion between two younj^ people about to be unite<i, 
almost witlioul annouiieement, and so unexpeel cdly, after a lapse 
of so lonj? a time, surel> 3 on cannot be surprised at there beiiii^ a 
degree of confusion and restrainl — more csjieeially afl er what had 
passed between IJareourt and you. Depend upon d, that was the 
cause of it. Had Lady de Clare and her daughter been alone, your 
rccepl ion would have been very different ; indeed, Cecilia’s folJow- 
irig you downstairs proves that i1 w'as not from coolness towards 
you ; and Hnreourt calling iinon you, and the conversation which 
took place, IS another ])roof that you lia\e been mistaken.” 

“ L never viewed it in that light, certainly, sir,” observed L 
“ I merely perceived that 1 was considered intrusive, and finding 
in tin company oiu* who had treated me ill, and had been my 
ant leomst in the held, 1 naturally supposed that he liad prejudiced 
them against me. 1 hope J may be wrong ; but 1 have seen so 
niueh of the world, young as 1 am, that T have become very sus- 
picious.” 

Tin’ll discard suspicion as fast as you ; it will only make you 
unhapii>, and not prevent your being deceived. If you are sus- 
picious, you w'lll have the constant fear of deception hanging over 
you, which poisons existence.” 

Attei' these remarks I remained sihmt for some time; L was 
analysing my owm feelings, and 1 felt that 1 had acted in a very 
absuid maniu'r. T’he fact was, that one of my castle buildings 
had In ('ll, tliat 1 was to marry Tlcta as soon as 1 had found my 
own l.il hm, and this it was which hud actuated me, almost without 
mj knowing it. 1 felt jealous of llarcourt, and that, witliout being 
lu love with ^liss di‘ Clare, but actually passionately fond of 
another person; I felt as if L could have married her without 
loving her, and that 1 could give up Siisnnnah Temple, whom 1 
did love, rather than that a being whom 1 considered as almost of 
my own creation should herselj presume to fall 111 love, or that 
another should dare to love her, until J had made up my mind 
whether 1 sliould take her myself ; and this after so long an 
absence, and their having given up all hopes of ever seeing me 
again. The reader may smile at the absurdity, still more at the 
selfishness of ihis feehng; so did I, when [ had reflected upon it, 
and 1 despisiiS myself for my vanity and foUy. 

“ Wliat ate you thinking of, Japhet ? *’ observed Mr. Master! on, 
tired with my long abstraction. 

“ That 1 have bi^n making a most egremons^foi?! of myself, sir,” 
replied I, with respect to the De Clares?' ’ 

did not say so, Japhet ; but to tell you th^'tnijth, I thought 
something yer>' like it? N«nw tell me, were you 'riot jealous at 
finding lier in company with Harcourt ? ” 

“Exactly so. ■sir ” , 

“ I ’ll tell Susannah Temple when I see her. that she mMform 
some idea of your constancy,” replied Mr. Masterton, amiling. 

Why Miat a dog in the manger you must be— you |iarry 

them b(-tb. Still, under the circumstances, I can anal^ the 
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feeling — it is natural, but ab that is natural is not always creditable 
to human nature. Let us talk a little about Susannah, and all 
these vagaries will be dispersed. How old is she ? 

Mr. Masterton plied me with so many (luestions relative to 
Susamiah, t hat her image alone soon tilled my mind, and I recovi rtai 
my spirits. don’t know what she will say, at my being in t his 
dress, sir,” observed L “liad I not better change it on ir.y 
arrival ? ” 

'‘Ey no means; PJl fight your batiJe — I know her chaiailrr 
pretty w^elJ, thanks to your raving about her.” 


CHAPTEll LXXIll. 

Contains much learned Argument upon Broad-brims and Garments of p-ey — I 
pet the best of it;-— 'I'he uue preat Wish of my Life is granted — 1 meet my 
. Father, and a cold Reception, very indicative of much after-heat. 

We arrived in good time at Heading, and, as soon as wc aligliled 
at the inn, we ordered dinner, and tlum wtdked down to the shop, 
where we found Timotliy wry biusy tying dowm and labelling. He 
was delighted to sec Mr. Masterton : and jierceiying that 1 had 
laid aside the Quaker’s tkess, made no scruple of indulghig in his 
humour, making a long face, and i?//<^<?-ing and Mr. hlas- 

tertoii in a very absurd manner. We desired him to go to Mr. 
Coph^us, and beg that he would allow me to bring Mr. Master! on 
to drink tea, and afterwards to call at the inn and give us the 
answer. We tlien returned to our dinner. 

“Whether they will ever make a Quaker of you, Japliet, I am 
very doubtful,” observed Mr. Masterton, as we waited back ; 
but Jis for making one of that fellow Timot hy, I’ll defy Uiem.” 
“He laughs at everything,” replied I, “ and views eyery thing 
in a ridiculous light; at all events, they never will make lum, 
serious.” 

In the evening we adjourned to the house of Mr. Cophagus, 
having received a message of welcome. I entered the room nrst. 
Susannah came forward to welcome me, and then drew back, wiien 
she perceived the alteration in my apparel, colour^ deeply. I 
passed her, and took the hand of Mrs. CJophagus an<)pier husband, 
and then introduced Mr. Masterton. y 

“ We hardly knew thee* Japhet,” mildly observed Mrs^Oophajais. 
“ I did not thmkihat outward garments would disguise me ffom 
my friends,” I ; “ but so it appearetli, for your sister hath 

not even in welcome.” 

“ I peet tlee in all kindness and all ^incferity, J aphet Newknd,” 
replied Spffhnah, holding out her hand. “Yet did I not imagiao 
that 'flhort a time thou wouldst have dismissed the apparel of 
our jKuasion, neither do I find it seemly.” 

“IpSs Temple/^ interposed Mr, Masterton, “it is to oblige 
tbosefiyiio are iiis siftcereTriends that Mr. Kewland has Imd aside 
his &e9s. I (iuarrel with no creed—every one has a right to 
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choose for himself ; and Mr. Newland has, perhaps, not chosen 
badly in cnibvacini? your tenets. Let him continue steadfast in 
tliein. But, fair ¥01111"“ lady, tlicre is no creed which is perleet, 
and fwcn in yours we find imperfection. Our religion preaches 
humility, and" therefore we do object to his wearing the garb of 
pride.” 

“ Of pride, saycsl thou ? Hath he not rather put off the garb of 
humility, and now appeareth in the garb of pride ? ” 

“ Not so, young madam : when we dress as all the world dress, 
we w car not the garb of pride ; but when wo put on a dress 
different from others, that distinguishes ns froni others, then we 
show onr pride, and the worst of pnde, for it is tlie hypocritical 
pride wliicdi apes humility: it is the Pharisee of the Seriptures, 
who preaches in high places, and sounds fortli his charity to the 
poor; nol. the humility of the Publican, who says, ‘Lord, be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner.’ Your apparel of pretended huinility is the 
garb of pride, and for that reason have we insisted tliat he discards 
it when with us. His ienets we interfere not with. There can be 
no religion in dress ; and that must, indeed, bo weak in itself which 
requires dress for its support..” 

Susannah wms astoiiislied at this new' feature of the case, so 
aptly put by the old lawyer. Mrs. Cophagus looked at her hus- 
band, and Cophagiis pinched iny arm, evidently agreeing with him. 
When Mr. Masterton had finished speaking, Susannali waited a 
few seconds, and then replied, “ It becomes not one so young and 
weak as I am to argue with thee, who art so much my senior. I 
cannot cavil at opinions wliich, if not correct, at least are 
fonjided on the holy writings; but I have been otherwise 
instructed.” 

“ TheA lit us drop the argument. Miss Susannah, and let me tell 
yon tha^- ^irohet wi^ed to resume his Quaker’s dress, and I woup 
paot peiTuit him. If there is any blame, it is to be laid to me ; and • 
no use being angry with an old man like myself.” . . 

“ I have BO ri^ to be angry with any one,” replied Susannain 

" But you were augry with me, Susannah,” intenmpted I. 

"I cannot sav that it was anger, Japhet Newland: I hardly 
know what the feeling might have been ; but I was wTong, and I 
must request thy forgiveness and Susannah held out her hand. 

" Now you must forgive me^too, M^SfeTemple,’’ said old Mas- 
' er^ ; and Susannah laupied hiir wmpS; 

Tie eoii^^sation then became geiiera]. Mr.lBfcrton explained 
to Mr. Cophagus what he requircfd of him, aijdp®)Ck)phagus im- 
Kiediately acceded. It w;as arranged that he town by 

t he mail the next day. Mr.^Mastertou taSced a p»deal about 
my lather, and gave his character in its true light, aa& MSi^idered 
iti wofUld ^ advantageous to me so to do. He then fsUpM^iuto 
coUTorsation upon a variety of topics, and was ce^Mwery 
jimusilif . Susannah laughea very hearfily helpte the evem^Bvaa 
over, Masterton retired to the hotpi for I had r^^cd 

to sleep M?ny own bed. 
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I walked home with Mr. Masterton ; I then returned to the 
house, and found them all in tlie parlour. Mrs. Cophagus was 
expressing her delight at the amusement she had received, when 
I entered with a grave face. *'1 whh that I had not left you,” 
said 1 to Mrs. Cophagus ; “ I am afraid to meet my father • he 
will exact the most implicit obedience. What am I to do ? Must 
not I obey him ? ” 

^‘In all things lawful,” replied Susannah, “most certainly, 
Japhet.” 

“ In all things lawful, Susannah !— now tell me, in the very case 
of my apparel : Mr. Masterton says tliat he never wdll permit me 
to wear the dress. What am 1 to do ? ” 

“Thou hast thy religion and thy Bible for thy guide, Japhet.” 

“I have; and in the Bible I find written, on taolets of sione, by 
the prophet of G(ul, ‘ Honour thy father' and thy mother there 
is a i)Ositive commaiidment • hut I find no commandment to wear 
this or that dress. What think you?” continued I, appealing to 
them all. 

“ I should bid thee honour Ihy father, Japhet,” replied Mrs. 

Cophagus: “ and you, Susannah- ” 

I soall bid thee good niglit, Japhet.” 

At this reply we all laughed, ami 1 perceived there was a smile 
on Susannah’s face as she w'alked away. Mrs. Cophagus followed 
her, laughing as she went, and Cophagus and I were alone. 

“Well, Japhet — sec old gentleman — kiss— shake hands — and 
blessing— and so on.” 

“ Yea, sir,” replied I ; “ but if he treats me ill, I shall probably 
come down here again. I am afrtdd that Susannah is not well 
pleased with me.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense — wife knows all — die for you — do as 
YOU please— dress yoiireelf— dress her— any dress — like 
EVe--sly puss - won’t lose j'ou— all right — and so on.*^ < 

1 pressed Mr. Cophagus to tell me all he 1 foniidt 

from him that his wife had questioned Sosaimm sooa^ after my 
departure, had found her w'ceping, and that sbi^' liad gained from 
her the avowal of her ardent anection for mC. This was all 1 
wanted ; and I wished him good night, and went to bed happy. I 
had an interview with Susannah Temple before I left the 
monxing, and, although Jaaev^ mentioned love, had every reason 
to be satisfied. wiil ldnii and spcScevio nm in 

her usual warned me against the 

ledged that. X di%ultiies to snrmount, and oveii 

made much; for my peculiar sitpation. She dared not 

advise, but m would pray for me. TheBe was a greater show of 
interest airiToorifidence towards me than I had ever yet reeeited 
iiomjta vvhen 1 murted from her I said, “ Dear SusaaiimlL what- 
everSpttige may tiie place in my fortunes or in my dress, befee 
me iw heart shall not be clnaigea, and 1 shall evier adhere to tho^ 
pniM^ks which hare been instilled into me since I have*beea m . 
your company.” a 
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This was a phrase which admitted of a double meaniii:r ; and 
she replied, “1 should wish to see thee perfect, Japhet ; but there 
is no perfection now on earth ; be, therefore, as perfect as you 
am/' 

“ God bless you, Susamiah ! 

“May the blessing of the Lord be on j-ou always, 
replied she. 

I put inv arm round licr waist, and slightly pressed her < o my 
bosom, she gently disengaged )iersell\, and her large eyes glis- 
tened with tears as she lelt the room. In a quarter of an imur 1 
was with Mr. Miasterton on the road to London. 

“Japhet,’] said the old gentleman, “ I will say that you have 
been very wise in your choice, and that, your little Quaker is a 
most lovely creature. I am in love with her myself ; and 1 think 
that she is lar superior in personal attractions to Cecilia de Clare. 

“ Indeed, sir 

“ Yes, indeed; her face is more classical, and her complexion is 
unrividled ; as far as my present knowledge and experience go, she 
is an emblem of purity.” 

‘ Her mind, sir, is as pure as her person.” 

“ I believe it ; she has a strong mind, and will think for 
herself.” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ There, sir, is, 1 am afraid, the difficulty; she will not yield a 
point in wliich she thinks she is right, not even for her love 
for me.” 

“ 1 agree with you that she will not, and 1 admire her for it : 
but, Japhet, she wiU yield to conviction, and depend upon it, she will 
abandon the outward observances of her persuasion. Did you pb- 
serve what a spoke I put in your wheel last night, when 1 stated that 
outward forms were pride. Leave that to work, and I’ll answer for 
the consequences : she will not long wear that Quaker’s dress. How 
beautiful she would be if she dressed like other people ! 1 1 Jiiiik 
I see her now entering a ball-room.” 

“ But what occasions you to think she will abandon her per- 
suasion.” 

“ I do not say that she will abandon it^ior do I wish her to do it, 
nor do I wish you to do it, Japhet. There is much beauty and 
much perfectiim in the Quaker’s creed. All that requires to br 
abandoned are' the dress and the oererabmes of the meetings, 
which are both absurdities. Recollect, th# Ali^sTemple has been 
brought up as a Quaker; she has, from the ea^fciveness of the 
sect, known no other form of worship, and any* 

opposition to that which has been inculcated ; but on oi. 

twice enter the Established Church, hear its beautifm ritual, and 
hsten to a sound preacher. Let her be persuaded that, 

which cannot be asking her to do wrong, and then letlie|54hink 
for herself, and my word for it, when *she draws th4||Dm- 
pansem between what she has then heard and the nonsense Aba- 
wonally Uttered in the Qvuiker’s conventicle, by those whd toey 
tbemselves inspired, she will herself feel that, although the tt^eta 
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of her persuasion may be riorc in accordance with true Cliristianity 
than tliose of other sects, the oui ward forms and observances art? 
imperfect. I trust to her own e,‘ood sense.” 

You make me very happy by s.iying so.” 

‘‘Well, that is my opinion of her, and if she proves me to be 
correct, hang me if 1 don’t think I sliall adopt her.” 

“ What do you think of Mrs. Cophagiis, sir ?” 

“ I think she is no more a Quaker in her heart than I am. She 
is a lively, merry, kind-hearted ereature, and w oultl have no ob- 
jecting to appear in feathers and diamonds to morrow.” 

“ Well, sir, I can tell yon tliat Mr. Cophagus still sighs after his 
blue cotton-net pantaloons and Ht^ssian boots.” 

“ More fool he ! but, however, 1 am glad of it, for it gives me 
an idea wliich 1 shall work upon by-and-by ■ at present we have 
this eventful meeting between you and your lather to occupy us.” 

We arrived in town in time for dinner, which Mr. Masterton 
liad ordered at his chambers. As tlic old gentleman was rather 
tired with liis two days’ travelling, 1 wished him good night at an 
early hour. 

“ Recollect, Japliet, we arc to be at the Adclphi Hotel to-piorrow 
at one o’clock — come in time.” 

I called upon Mr. Masterton at the time appointed on the 
ensuinj^ day, and wo drovij to t he hotel in wliicii my father had 
located liimsclf. On our arrival, we were ushered into a room on 
the ground floor, whore we iVnuhl iMr. Cophagus and two of the 
governors of the Foundling Hospital. 

‘‘Really, Mr, Masterton,” said ope of tlie latter gentlemen, 

one would think that we were about to have an audience with a 
sovereign prince, and, instead of conferring favours, were about 
to receive them. M y time is precious ; 1 ought to have b^n in the 
city this half-hour, and liere is this old nabob keeping ns waiting 
as if we were petitioners.” 

Mr. Masterton lauglied and said, “ Let us all go up stairs, and 
not wait to be sent for,” \ 

He called one of the waiters, and desired hi tU: to announce them 
to General De Benyon. They then ibllowed the waiter, leaving 
me alone. I must say, that 1 was a little agitated 1 heard the 
door open above, and then an angiT growl like that of a wild 
beast* the door closed ^ain and all was quiet. “And this,” 
thought 1. “ is the result bf all my fond anticipations, of my ardent 
wishes, 01 my en^siastio seai-Cb. Instead of expressing anxiety 
to receive hja he litigiously requires proofs, and more proofs, 
when he haS^t^eived every satisfactory prOof already. They say 
his temper is violent beyond control, and that submission irritates 
instead of wpeasing him *. what then if 1 resent ? I have heard 
that pe^le of that description are to be better met with their own 
we^oiall : — suppose I try it but no, I have no right : — I will, 
howwri be firm, and keep my temper under every circum.'^ance : 
I wiH ihow him, at least, that his son has the spirit and the feelings 
of a gentleman.” 
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As these thoughts passed in my mind the door opened, and 
Mr. Masterton requested me to follow him. I obeyed with a 
palpitating heart ; and when 1 luid gained tlie landing-place up 
stairs, Mr. Maaterton took my hand and led me into the presence 
of my long-sought-for and inuch-drcaded parent. I may as well 
describe him and the wliolc tableau. The rooin w'as long and 
nan’ow, and, at the farther end, was a large sofa, on whicli was 
seated my lather with his injured leg reposing on it, his crutches 
propped against the wall. On each siefe of him were two large 
poles and stands, caeli witJi a magnificent macaw. Next to tlie 
macaws were two native servants, arrayed in their muslm dresses, 
with their arms folded. A hookah was in advance of the table 
before the sofa; it was magnificently wought in silver, and the 
snake passed under the table, so that the tube was within my 
honoured father’s reach. On one side of the room sat the two 
governors of the Toundling Hospital, on the other was seated 
Mr. Cophagus in his Quaker’s dress ; the empty chair next to him 
had been occupied by Mr. Masterton. I looked at my father : he 
was a man of great size, apparently six feet three or four inches, 
and stout in proportion, without being burdened with fat : he was 
gaunt, broad- shouldered, and muscular, and I think, must have 
weighed seventeen or eighteen stone. His head was in proportion 
to his bod y, and very large ; so were all his features upon the same 
grand scale. His complexion was of a brcnvnish-yellow, and his 
hair of a snowy white. He wore his whiskers very large and 
joined together under the throat, and these, which were also white, 
frpm the circle which they formed round his face, and contrasting 
with the colour of his skin, gave his to-iit ensemble much more the 
appearance of a royal Bengal tiger than a gentleman. General 
He Benyon saw Mr. Masterton leading me forwrird to within a 
pace or two of the table before the general. — “ Allow me the 
pleasure of introducing your son, Japhet.” 

T’hcrc was no hand extended to welcome me. My father fixed 
his proud grey eyes upon me for a moment, and^then turned to the 
governors of the hospital. 

“ Is this the person, gentlemen, whom you received as an infant, 
and brought up as Japnet NewlandP” 

The governors declared that I was the same person ; that they 
had bound me to Mr. Ck)^iagt%iuid h|4 seen me more than once 
siitee I qi^ed the AsylumI Ip; 

"Is this the Japhet Newland whoih you ipteeived from these 
gentlemen and brought up to your business P” % , 

"Yea, and verily— Bdo affirm the same— snMTt lad--^ood boy— 
andsoon.” ' ,, 

"I will not take a Quaker’s affirmation— will yon take your 
oath, sir P” 

"Yes,” relied Cophagus, foigetting his Quakership^^take 
oath-^pnng Bible— kiss book— and so on.” F 

" then, as a Quaker, have no objection to swear to the 
identity of this person ?” 
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** Swear/* cried Cophai^us, ‘‘jcs, swear — sweiu- now— not 
Japhet ! — rin damned— go to Lell— and so on.” 

The other parties present could not lielp laughing at this ex- 
plosion from Copliagus, neither eonld 1. Mr. Masterton then 
asked the gencr.-u if lie recpiirod any more iirooFs. 

No,” replied the general discourteously; and speaking in Hiu- 
doostanec to his attendants, they walked to the door and opened it. 
The hint was takmi, Mr. Mnsterton saying to the others in an 
ironical tone, ‘‘Alter so lonir a separation, gentlemen, it must be 
natiual that tlie general should wish to be left alone, that he may 
give vent to his i)atemal feehngs.” 


CHAPTER LXXUV. 

Father an<l 1 glow w-aioi lu our Argument— Obliged to give him a Utile school- 
ing to show my Affection- Takes it at last very kindly, and very dittifiiUf 
owns hinibelf a Fool. 

In the mean time, 1 was left standing in the middle of the room: 
the gentlemen departed, and the two native servants resumed their 
stations on each side of the sofa. 1 felt humiliated and indignanL 
but waited in silence ; at last, my honoured parent, who had eyed 
me for some time, commenced ^ 

“ If you think, young man, to winmy favpur by your good looks, 
you are very much mistaken : you are too like >our mother, whose 
memory is anything but agreeable.” 

The blood mounted to my forehead at this cruel observation ; 1 
folded my arms and looked my father stedfastly in the^faoe* but 
made no reply. The choler of the gentleman was raised^*, 

“ It appears that 1 have found a most dutiful son.” ' ' ^ 

I vras about to make an angry answer, when I Vmllectod 
myself, and I coui’tcously replied, ‘^My dear general, depend upDtt 
it that yonr son will always be ready to duty to whom duty h 
due but excuse me, in the agitation of thia meeting you have for- 
gotten those little attentions wliich courtesy dniwnas: with your 
liermission 1 will take a chair, and then we may converse more at 
our ease. Uiopc your leg is better.” 

I said this with the blandest voice and the most studied polite- 
ness, and drawing a chair towards the' table, X took my seat ; as I 
expected, it put my honjMved father in a tremendous r«g«. 

If this is a sp^menT sir, ©f your duty and resped, air, X nope 
to see no morcL'^ them. To whom your duty is due, sir !— ^d 
pray to whom li'it due, sir, if not to the author of your exist- 
ence?” crieothe general, striking the table before him with his 
enormous so as to make the ink dy out of the stand some 
inches high and bespatter the papers near it. 

“ dear father, you are perfectly correct : duty, you say, ia 
du©» the authon <u our existence. If I recollect the com- 
manjment says^ ‘Honour your father and your mower;* hot at 
the same time, if I may venture to offer an observation iie ihei 
9 ff 
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not such things as reciprocal duties— some wliicli are even more 
paramount in a father than the mere begetting of a son ? 

“ What do you mean, sir, by these insolent remarks ? ” inter- 
rupted my father. 

“ Excuse me, my dear fatlier, I may bo wrong, but if so. I will 
bow to your superior judgment ; but it does appear to me, that the 
mere hanging me in a basket at tlie gate of the Eoundling Hospital, 
and leaving me a bank-note of fifty pounds to educate and main- 
ram me imtil the age of twenty-four, are not exactly all the duties 
incumbent upon a parent. If you think that they arc, I am afraid 
tliat the world, as -well as myself, will bo of a different opinion. 
Not that 1 intend to make any complaint, as I feel assured that 
now circumstances liave put it in your power, it is your intention 
to make me amends for leaving me so long in a state of destitution, 
and wholly dependent upon my own resources.^’ 

“ You do, do you, sir ? well, now, ]’ll tell you my resolution, which 
is — there is the door — go out, and never lot me see your face again.’* 

“ My dear father, as 1 am convinced this is oply a little plea- 
santry on your part, or perliaps a mere trial whether I am possessed 
of the spirit and determination of a l)e Benyon, I shall, of course, 
please you by not complying with your liiimorous request.” 

“ Won’t you, by ,G — d ?” roared my father ; then turning to his 
two native servants, he spoke to them in Ilindoostanee. They 
immediately wjilked to the door, threw it wide open, and then 
eoming back to me, were about to take me by the arms. I cer- 
iainly felt my blood boil, but 1 recollected how necessary it was to 
keep my temper. I rose from my chair, and advancing to the side 
of the sofa, I said, — 

“My dear father, as I perceive that you do not require your 
crutches at tliis monnmt, you will not perhaps object to ray taking 
one. These foreign scoundrels must not be permitted to insult 
ymi through the person of your only son.” 

“ Tui’n him out,” roai;|d my father. 

The native^ advanced, out I whirled the crutch round my liead, 
and in a moment they were both prostrate. ^ As soon as they 
gained their feet, I attacked them again, until they made their 
escape out of the room ; I then shut the door and turned the key. 

“ Thank you, my dear sir,” said I, returning the crutch to where 
it was before. “ Many thanks for thus permitting me to chastise 
the insolence of these black scoundrels, whom I take it for granted, 
you will immediately discharge/* and 1 again took my scat in the 
chair, bringing it closer to him. 

The rage of the genernl^as now beyond all teipds ; the white 
foam was spluttered out* of this mouth, as he in vain endeavoured 
to find words. Once he actually rose from the sofa, to take the 
law in his own hands, but the effort seriously injured his leg, and 
he threw himseh’ down in pain and disappointment. ; ^ 

“ My,dear father, 1 am afraid that, in your anxiety to hdpf me, 
you have hurt your leg again,” said 1, in a soothing voice. 

“ Sirrah, sirrah/’ exclaimed be, at last, ” if you think .that this 
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will do, you are very much mistaken. You don’t know me. You 
may turn out a couple of cowardly blacks, but now I’ll show you 
that I am not to be played with. 1 discard you for over — I tiis- 
iidierit—1 disacknowledge you. You may tak(' your choice, cither 
to quit this room, or be put into the hands of the police.” 

“ The police, my dear sir! What can the police do? I may 
call in the police for the assault just committed by your servants, 
and have tlicin up to Bow Street, but you cannot charge me with 
an assault.” 

“ But I will, by G — d, sir, true or not tmo,” 

“Indeed you would not, my dear father, A De Benyon would 
never be guilty of a lie. Besides, if you were to call iutlie police ; 
— 1 wish to argue this matter coolly, because I ascribe your pre- 
sent little burst of ill-humour to your sufferings from your unfor- 
tunate accident. Allowing then, my dear father, that you were to 
charge m'e with an assault, 1 should immediately be under the 
necessity of charging you also, and then %ve must both go to Bow 
Street together. Were you ever at Bow Street, general ? ” The 
general mad^no reply, and I proceeded. “Besides, iny dear sir, 
only imagine how very aw^kward it w'ould Ixi when trie magistrate 
put you on your oath, and asked you to make your charge. What, 
would you he obliged to declare ? That you had man-ied when 
young, and finding that your wife had no fortune, had deserted 
her the second day after your marriage. That you, an officer, 
in the army, and the Honourable Captain I)e Benyon, had hung 
up your child at the gates of the Boundling Hospital — that you 
had again met your wife, married to another, and been an 
accomplice in concealing her capital offence of big&5^ and had 
had meetings with her, although she belonged to atti^er. I aay 
meetings, for you did meet her, to receive her direction* about me. 
I am charitable, and suspect nothing-others wiU not be so. Then, 
after her death, you come home and inquire about your son. Hb 
identity is established,— and wdiat then ? not only yon do not take 
him by the hand, in common civility, 1 n%ht say, out you first try 
to turn him out of the house, and to give him in charge of the 
police ; and then you will have to state for what. Perhaps you 
will answer me that question, for I really do not know’.” 

By this time, my honoured father’s wrath had, to a certain 
degree, subsided : he heard all I had to say, and he felt bow 
very ridiculous would have been his intended proceedings, and, as 
his wrath subsided, so did his pain increase: he ha<f seriously 
injured his leg, and it was swelling rapidly — the bandages tight- 
ened in conseqtMffltce, and he was suffering under the acutest pain. 
“Oh, oh I” groaned he. • 

“ My dear father, can I assist you r* 

“ Ring the bell, sir.” 

“ There is no occasion to summon assistance while I am here, 
my dear general. I can attend you professionally, 2 nd if rrn 
will allow me, will soon relieve your pain. Yoxir leg cwollett 
Voni exertion, and Ihc bandages must De loosened.” 
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He made no reply., but his featurcfi were distorted with extreme 
pain. I went to him, and proceeded to unloose tlie bandaf?es, 
which gave him considerable relief. 1 then replaced them, secundum 
urfeniy and with great i;cndemess, and going 1o the sideboard, 
took the lotion Avliich was .standing there with the other bottles, 
and wetted the bandages. In a few minutes he was quite relieved. 
‘'Perhaps, sir,” said I, ‘'you had better try to sleep a little. I 
will take a book, and shall liave creat pleasure in watchmg by your 
side.^’ 

Exhausted with pain and violence, the general made no reply ; 
Itc f(‘ll back on tlie sola, and, in a short time, he snored most 
comfortably. “I have conquered you/’ thought I, as I watched 
him as he lay asleep. “It I have not yet, I will, that I anfqre- 
Koiviui.” I walked gently to the door, unlocked it, and opeding 
it w'itiiout waking liim, ordered some broth to be brought up 
immediately, saying that the general was irslecp. and that 1 would 
wait for it outside. ' I accomplished this little nianrruvre, and 
Tcclosved the door without waking my father, and then 1 t ook my 
seat ill the chair, and itsumed my book, having placed the broth 
on the side of the tire grate to keep it. warm. In about an hour 
he awoke, and looked around liim. 

“Do you want anything, my dearest fat.licr? ” inquired I. 

The gcmeral appeai’cd undecided as to whether to reooininence 
hostilities; hut at last he said, “I wisli the attendance of ray 
servants, sh.” 

“ 'Hie attendance of a servant can never b(; e(iual to that of 
your general,” replied I, going to the fire, and taking 

the basin of ,iroth, which I replaced upon the tray containing the 
$t ceteras bh a napkin, “I expected ;^oii would require your 
broth, and 1 have had it ready for you.” 

“It Was what 1 did require, sir, 1 rausi acknowledge,” replied 
jny father, and without further remark ho finished the broth . 

I removed the tray, and 'then wTiit for the lotion, and again 
wetted the bandages on his leg. “Is (here anything elsel can 
do for you, sir ? ” said I. 

“ Nothing— I am very comfortable.” 

“ Then, sir,” replied I, ‘"I will now take my leave. You have 
desired me to quit your presence for ever, and you attempted force. 
1 resisted that, because I would not allow you to have the painful 
remembrance that you had injured one who liad strong claims upon 
you, and bad never injured you. 1 resented it also, because T 
wished to prove to you that I was a De Benyo^and liad spirit to 
resist an insult. Pkit, J^eneral, if you imagine I have come 
liere with a deterniination oif forcing myself upbn yon, you are 
much mistaken. I am too proud, anil happily am independent by 
my owm exertions, so as not to requhe your assistance, you 
received me kindly, believe me, you would have found a ^teful 
and affoptionate heart to have met that kindness. You ^ould 
have found » sou* whose sole object through life has been dis- 
cover a fotber^ after whom he has yearned, who would have been 
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delighted to have admiihstered to his wants, to have yielded to 
his wishes, to have soothed him in his pain, and to have watch^ 
him in his sickness. Descried as I have been lor so many years, 

I trust that I have not disgi'accd you, General De Benyon; and if , 
ever I have done wronp-, it lias been from a wisli to discover you, 

I can appeal to Lord Ayiiidcrmear for the Irnth of that nssertion. 
Allow wie to say, til at it is a very severe trial— an ordeal which 
few pass through 'witJi safcty-“t() he thrown as I liave been upon 
the world, with no friend, no parent to assist or to advise me, to 
have*, to bear up against tlie contingency of being of unacknow- 
ledged and pcrliaps disgraceful liirlh. jt is harder still, wdien 1 
expected to find mv dearest "wislies realized, that, without any 
ot&r cause than tliat of my i’catures resembling those of my 
mother, 1 am again to be east away. One tiling, Gcucral De 
Benyon, 1 re^jucst, and 1 trust it will not be denied, which is, that 
I may assume the name wdiicli 1 am entitled to. I pledge you that 
I never will disgrace it. And now, sir, asking and expecting no 
more, I take my leave, and you may be assured, that neither 
poverty, privation, nor aflliction of anv kind, will ever induce me 
to again intrude into your iircsence. Ocneral De Benyon, farewell 
for ever !” 

I made ray father a profound how, and was quitting the I'oom. 

“ Stop, sir,’’ said the general. “ Stop one moment, if you 
please/^ 

1 obeyed. 

‘‘ Wily did you put me out of temper? Amswer me, -that/' 

Allow me to oosen'c, sir, that I did not put you teatipisr ; 
and what is more, that I never lost my owm 
insult and injury which I so undcservealy and xcBiifilcj^fectiedly M 
received.” , / - : 

“But that very keeping your temyier made me Wto angry, 

sir/’ 

“ That is very possible ; but surely I was hot to blame. 'Tlie 
greatest proof of a perfect gentleman is, that he is able to com- 
mand his temper, and I wished you to ackfihwledge that I was 
not without such pretensions.” 

“That is as much as to say that vour father is no gentleman; 
and this, I presume, is a specimen oi your filial duty,” repbed 
general, warmly. 

“Bar from it, sir ; there arc many gentlemen who, unforthhately, 
cannot command their tempers, and are more to be pitied than 
blamed for it; |ht sir, when such happens to be the c^se, they 
invariably redl^tn their error, and ampl}^ so, by expressing their 
sorrow, and offering an apology.” , • 

“ That is as much as to say, that you expect me to apologize to 
you.” ' 

me, sii’, to ask you, did you ever know a De Benyon 
subjhit to an insult ? ” 

“ No, sir, I trust not.” • 

** Then, sir, those whoso feelings of pi'ide will not sllow them 
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to snbmit to an insult oup:ht never to insult others. If, in thn 
warmth of the moment, they have done so, that pride should 
immediately induce them to ofler an apoloiiy, not only due to 
the party, but to tlieir own charaeters. 'J'here is no disgrace 
in making an apology when we are in error, but there is a great 
disgrace in witliholding such an act of eoirimou justice and 
reparation."” 

“ I presume; T am to infer from all this, that you expect an 
apology from me F ” 

General dc Jlenyon, as far as I am couce'nicd, ihat is now of 
little irnportajicc ; we) i)art, and shall probably never meet again; 
if vou tliink that it -wemld make you feel more comfortable, 1 am 
Avilling to receive it.'’ 

“ 1 must suppose by ihat observation, that you fully expect it, 
and otherwise will not stay ? ” 

“ 1 iKW’cr had a thougiit of staying general ; you have told me 
ihat you have disinherited and discarded me for ever ; no one witli 
the feelings of a man would ever tliink of remaining after such a 
declaration.” 

‘^Upou wliat terms, then, sir, am I to understand that you 
will consent to remain with me, and forget all that lias passed ? ” 

“ My terms are simple, general ; you must say that you retract 
what you have said, ana arc very sorry for having insulted 
me.” 

And without 1 do that, yon will never come here again ? ” 

‘'Most decidedly not, sir. I shall always wisli you well, pray 
for your happiness, be sorry at your death, and at tend your funeral 
^ cnief mourner, although you disiiiheiit me. That is my dut)-, 
in return for my liaving taken your name, and your liaviug acknow- 
ledged that I am vour son ; but live w iih you, or even see you 
occasionally, 1 will not, after wliat has passed tliis day, witliout 
you make me an apology.” 

" I was not aware that it was neeessarv for a father to apologize 
to liis son.” " 

“If you wrong a stranger, you ofler an apology; how much 
more is it due to a near relation P ” 

“ But a parent has claims upon his own son, sir, for which he is 
bound to tender his duty.” 

“ 1 grant it, iu the ordinary course of things in this life ; but. 
General Dc Benyon, what claims have you as a parent upon me ? 
A son in niost cases is indebted to his parents for their care and 
attention in infancy — his education— -his religioua instniction— his 
choice of a profession, apd his advancement in fife, by their exer- 
tions and interest ; and when they arc called away, he lias a reason- 
able expectation of their leaving him a portion of their substance. 
They have a heavy debt of gratitude to pay for what they have 
received, and they are furt her checked by the hopes of what they 
may hereafter receive. Up to tliis time, sir, I have not rei^ivea 
the first,*and this day I am told that 1 need next expect the last. 
Allow me to ask you. General De Benyon, upon what groimds you 
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claim from me a filial duty ? certainly not for benefits received,, 
or for benefits in expectation ; but I feel that I am intrudincr, ana 
therefore, sir, once more, with every wish for your happiness, 1 take 
my leave.” 

I went out, and liad lialf closed the door after me, when the 
general cried out, “ Stop — don’t go— Japliet— my sou— 1 was in a 
passion — I beg your pariion— don’t mind Avhai. I said— I’m a pas- 
sionate old fool.” 

As he uttered this in broken sentences, I returned to him. 
He held out his haiid. “ Forgive me, boy— forgive your father.” 
1 knelt down and kissed his hand ; he drew me towards him, and I 
wept upon his bosom. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Father still dutifully submissive at Home— Abroad, I am splitting a Straw 
in Arguments with Susannah about Straw Bonnets— The rest of the Chapter 
contains Coquetry, Courting, and Costumes. 

It was some time before we were su'Siciently composed to enter 
into conversation, and then I tried my utmost to nlease him. Stil! 
there w’as naturally a restraint on both sides, but Iwas so particular 
and devoted in my attentions, so careful of giving oifence, that when 
he complained of weariness, and a wish to retire, he stipulated that 
I should he with him to breakfast on the next morning. 

I hastened to Mr. Masterton, although it was late, to communi' 
cate to him all tliat had passed : lie heard me with, fipreat interest. 
‘^Japhet” said he, “you have done well— it is the proudest day 
of your life. You have completely mastered him. The royal 
Bengal tiger is tamed. I w ish you joy, my dear fellow. Now I 
trust that all *yill be well. But keep your own counsel ; do not let 
this be known at Reading. Let them stiU imagine that your 
father is as passionate as ever, which he will be, by the bye, with 
everybody else. Yo^'have still to follow up your success, and 
leave me to help you in other matters.” 

I returned home to the Piazza, and, thankful to Heaven for the 
events of the day, I soon fell fast asleep, and dreamt of Susannah 
Temple. The next morning I was early at the Adelphi Hotel ; my 
father had not yet risei^ but the native sen^ants, who paased in and 
out, attending upon him, and who took care to give me a wide 
berth, had informed him that “ Burra Saib’s ” son was come, ana 
he sent for me. His leg was verv painful and uncomfortable, and 
the surgeon had not yet made his appearance. I arranged it as 
before, and he then dressed, and >came out to breakfast. I had 
said nothing before the servants, but as soon as he was comfortable 
on the sofa, I took his hand, and kissed it, saying, “ Good mom' 
ing, my dear father; I hope you do not repent of your kindness to 
me Yesterday.” * n - u 

•‘No, no ; God bless you, boy. I’ve been thinking of you all night* 
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“All’s right/* thought I; “and I trust to be able to keep 
it so.*' 

I shall pass oi^cr a fortnight, during wliich 1 was in constant 
attendance upon my father. At times he would fly out in a most 
violent manner, but I invariably kept my temper, and when it wiis 
all over, would laugh at liim, generally repeating and acting ah 
which he had said and done during his paroxysm. I found this 
rather dangerous ground at tirst, Init by degrees he became used to 
it, and it was wonderful how it acted as a chock upon him. He 
would not at first believe but that I exaggerated, when the picture 
was held un to his view and lie was again calm. My father was 
not naturally a had-tempered man, but having been livmg among a 
iservile race, and holding high cominaiid in the army, he liad gra- 
dually acquired a habit of authority and an impatience of contra- 
diction wliich was unhearable to all around. Those who were high- 
spirited and sensitive shunned him ; tlic servile and the base conti- 
nued with him for their own intorosis, but trembled at his wTath. 
I had during tliis time narrat ed lo my father the events of my life, 
and, I am happy to .say, had, by attention and kindness joined with 
firmness and good temper, acquired a dominion over him, I had at 
his request removed to the hotel, and liv®d with him altogether. 
His leg was rapidlv arriving to a state of eonvalescence, and he now 
talked of taking a liouse and setting up his establishment in Lon- 
don. I had seen hut little of Mr. Masterton during this lime, as I 
liad remained in-doois in attendance upon the general. 1 Jiad 
written once to Mr. Cophagus, stating how 1 was occupied, but 
Tsayipg nothing about our reconciliation, (due morning, Mr. Mas- 
lerton called upon us, and after a little conversation with the 
general, he toldipe that he had persuaded Mr. Copliagiis and his 
wife to leave lieadiug and come to Ijondon, and tliat Snsannali 
Temple was to come with them. 

“ On a visit ? ” inquired 1 . 

“No, not ou a visit. I have seen Cophagus, and he is deter- 
mined to cut the Quakers, and reside iji London altogether.” 

“ What ! does he intend to return to the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world ? ” 

/Yes, I believe so, and his wife will join liim. She has no 
objection to decorate her prett y person.” 

“1 never thought that slieliad—but Susannah Temple ” 

“ Wlien Susannah is away from her Iriciids, when she finds that 
lier sister and broil ler-in -law no longer wear the dress, and when 
she is constantly in your coinpauy, to all which to add the 

effect I trust of my swious admonitions, she Will soon do as 
others do, or she is no wOmap. This is all my plany and leave 
it to me— only play your part by seeing as much of her as you 
can.” 

“ You need not fear that,” replied I. 

“ Does your father know of your attachment ? ” inquired^ 
Masterton. 

“ No, I passed her over without nicutioning her name/* replied I. 
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It is too soon yet to talk to him about my marryinff ; in iiact, 
the proposal must if possible come from him. Could not yon 
manage that ? ” 

“Yes, 1 will if I can; but, as you say^ wait awhile. Here is 
their address — you must call te-morrow/ if you can; and do j^u 
think you can aine with me on Thursday P ” 

“ Yes, if the general continues improving ; if not, I will send 
you word.” 

The next day I complained of a head-ache, and said, that 1 
would walk out until dinner-time. I hastened to the address given 
me l)y Mr. Mastorton, and foinid that Mr. Cophagus and his wife 
were out, but Susannah remained at liome. After our first ques- 
tions, 1 inquired of her liow she liked Loudon. 

“ i am almost afraid to say, Japliet, at least to you; you would 
only laugh at me.” 

“Not so, Susannah: I never laugh when 1 know people are 
sincere.” 

“ It appears to me, tljcn, to be a vanity fair.” 

“ That there is more vanity in London than in any other city, 1 
grant,” replied 1; but recollect tliat there are more people and 
more wealth. I do tliink that there is more in proportion' 
t han in other towns in England, and if there is more vanity, 
Susannah, recollect also t hat there is more industry, more talent, 
and I siiould hoiie a great er proportion of good and honest people 
among its multitudes ; there is idso, unfortunately, more misery 
and moj'c crime,” 

“ I believe you are right, Japhet. Arc you aware that Mr. 
Cophagus has put off his plain attire ? ” 

“ If it grieves you, Susannah, it grieves me afe; but I presume 
he finds it necessary not to be so remarkable.” * 

“ For him, I could find some excuse ; but what wiU you say, 
Japhet, when I tell you that my o-wn sister, bom and bred up to 
our tenets, hath also much deviated from the dress of the females 
of our sect ? ” 

“ In wliat hath slie made an alteration ? ” 

“ She has a bonnet of plaited straw wutli ribands.” 

“ Of what colour ai*e the ribands ? ” 

“ Nay, of the same a^s her dress — of grey.” 

“ Your bonnet, Susannah, is of grey silk ; I do not see tliat thdTe 
is vanitv in descending to stmw, which is a more homely d6mmo- 
dity: But what reason has she given ? ” 

“ That' her husband wills it, as he does not like to walk out with 
her in her Quaker’s dress.” • 

“ Is it not her duty to obey her, hu^iand, even as I obey my 
father, Susannah ?— but I am not ashamed to walk out with you 
in your dress ; so if you have no objection, let me show you a part 
of ftds great city,” 

Susannah consented : we had often walked t ogether in the town 
of Pleading: she was evidently pleased at wliat 1 saifi.. I soon 
escorted her to Oxford-street, from thence down Bond-street and 
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through all the most frequented parts of tlie metropolis. The 
dress naturally drew upon her tlic casual glance of tlK‘- passengers^ 
but her extreme be.anty turned the glance to an ardemt gaze, 
and long before we had finished our intcndcul walk, Susannali 
requested tliat I would go lioinew She wjis not only annoyed 
but almost alarmed, at the constant and reiterated scrutiny 
which she under\\ciit, ascribing it to lier dress, and not to 
her lovely person. As soon as w'c returned, I sat down with 
her. 

So I undc'.rstand tliat Mr, Cophagus intends to reside alto- 
getlier in London.” 

“ 1 have not lieard so ; 1 understood that is was business whicii 
ciiilcd him liither for a few weeks. 1 trust not, for i sliall be un- 
happy here.” 

'' May 1 ask why ? ” 

'' The people are rude — it is not agreeable to walk out.” 

Jlccmlect, my dear Susannah, that those of your sect are not, 
so plcutitiul in London as clsewlierc, and if you wear a dress so 
dillerent from other people, you must expeet that curiosity will be 
excited. You cannot blame them — it is you wJ)o make yourself 
conspicuous, almost saying to the jieople 1^; your garment, ‘ Come 
and look at me.' I have been rctlccting upon what Mr. Master- 
ton said to you at Reading, and I do not know wlndlior he was 
not right in calling it a garb of pride instead of a garb of 
humility.” 

“ If 1 thought so, Japhet, even I would throw it oll‘,” replied 
Siisunnah, 

'‘ It certainly is not pleasant that every one sliould tliink that 
you widk out on purpose to be staicd at, yet sucJi is the ill-natured 
construction of the world, and they will never bebeve otherwise. 
It is possible, I should think, to dress with equal simplicity and 
neatnesSj to avoid gay colours, and yet to dress so as not to excite 
observation.” 

“T hardly know what to say, but that you all appear against 
me, and that sometimes I feel that 1 am too prcsumjjtuous in thus 
judging for myself.” 

“ I am not against you. Susannali ; I know you will do what you 
think is ri^ht, and I shall respect you for tliat, even if I disagree 
with you ; but I must say, that if my wife were to dress in such a 
way as to attract the public gaze, 1 should feel too jealous to ap- 
prove of it. I do not, therefore, blame JNIr. Cophagus for inducing 
his pretty wife to make some alteration in her attire, neither do 1 
blame, but I commend her for obeying the wishes of her husband. 
Her beauty is his, and nol^c common properiy.” 

Susannah did not reply : she appeared very thoughtful. 

“ You disagree with me, Susannah,” said I, after a pause ; “ I 
am sorry for it.” 

“ I cannot say that I do, Japhet : I have learnt a lesson thisi^y, 
and, in future, 1 must think more humbly of ir.yself, and be more 
ruled by the opinions and judgment of others ” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Copha^us then came in. Cophagns had resumed 
his medical coat and waistcoat, but not his pantaloons or Hessians : 
his wife, who had a very j^ood taste in dress, would not allow him. 
81ie was in her grey silk gown, but wore a large liandsome shawl, 
wliicli covered all but the skirts : on her head slie had a Leghori! 
bonnet, and certainly looked very pretty. As usual, she was alt 
good-huinoui* and smiles. 1 told them that we had oecn walking 
out, and that Susannah had been much annoyed by the staling of 
the people. 

Always so,” said Cophagus, “never mind — girls like it — feci 
pleased, and so on.” 

“ You wrong me much, brother Cophagus,” replied Susannah ; 
“ it pained me exceedingly.” 

“ All very well to say so — know better— sly puss — will wear 
dress — people say, pretty Quaker — and so on.'’ 

Susannah hastily left the room after this attack, and I told them 
what had passed. 

“Mrs. Cophagus ” said I, “order a bonnet and sliawl like yours 
for her, without tcUing her, and perhaps you will persuade her to 
put them on.” 

Mrs. Cophagus thought the idea excellent, and promised to iiro* 
cure them. Susannah not makiu{j her re-appearance, I took leave, 
and arrived at the hotel in good time for dmner. 

“Japhet,” said the general to me as we were at table, “you 
have mentioned Lord Windermear very often, have you called 
upon him lately P” 

“ No, sir, it is now two years and more since I have seen him. 
When I was summoned to town to meet you, I was too much 
agitated to think of an}dhing else, and since tMt I have had too 
much pleasure in your company.” 

“ Say, rather, my good boy, timt you have nursed me so carefully 
that you have neglected your Iricnds and your health. Take n)> 
carriage to-morrow, and call upon him ; and after that, you had 
better drive about a little, for you have been looki^ psde these 
last few days. I hope to get out myself in a short ttme, and then 
we will have plenty of amusement together in setting up our es- 
tablishment.” 


CHAPTER LXXVl. 

I lenew ol4 Ties of Friendship, and seek new onfsof Love— Obliged to take my 
Father to task once more— He receives his Lesson with proper Obedience. 

I TOOK the carriage the next day, and drove to Lord Windermcar’s. 
ile was at home, 'and I gave my name to the servant as Mr. He 
Benson. It was the first time that I had made use of my own 
name. His lordship was alone when T entered. He bowed, as if 
not recoguking me, and waved his hand to a chair. 
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“My lord, I have given my true name, and you treat me as a 
perfect stranger. I v^ mention my former name, and I trust you 
will honour me with a recognition. I was Japliet Newland.” 

“ My dear Mr. Newland, you must accept ray apology ; but it is 
so long since we met, and 1 did not expect to see you again.” 

I thought, my lord, that Mr. Masterton had informed you of 
what had taken place.” 

“ No ; I have just come from a visit to my sisters, in Westmore- 
land. and Lave received no letters from him.” 

“ I have, my lord, at last succeeded in finding out the object of 
my mad search, as you were tnily pleased to call it, in the Ho- 
nourable General De Benyon, lately arrived from tiie East Indies.” 

■ “ Where his services arc well known,” added his lordship. “ Mr. 
De Benyon, I congratulate you with all my heart. Wlien you 
refused my offers of assistance, and left us all in that mad way, I 
certainly despaired of ever seeing you again. I am glad that you 
re-appear under such fortunate auspices. Has vour father any 
famuy?” 

“None, my lord, but myself; and my mother died in the East 
Indies.” 

“ Then, I presume, from what I know at the Board of Control, 
that you may safely be introduced as a young gentleman of 
large fortune ; allow me, at least, to assist your father in placing 
yon in your proper sphere in society. Where is your father ?” 

“ At present, my lord, he is staying at the Adclphi Hotel, con- 
fined to his room by an accident ; but 1 trust that in a few days he 
wiE be able to come out.” 

“Will you offer my congratulations to him, and tell him, that if 
he will allow me, I will have the honour of paying my respects to 
him. Will you dine with me on Monday next ?” 

I returned my thanks, accepted the invitation, and took my 
leave, his lordship sajdng, ^ he shoolc Lands with me, “ You don’t 
know how happy this intcUigence has made me. I trust that your 
father and I shall be good friends.” 

When I returned to the carriage, as ray father luad desired me 
to take an airing, I thought I might as well have a companion, so 
I directed them to drive to ^Ir. Cophagus’s. The servant knocked, 
and 1 went in as soon ^ the door was opened. Susannah ana 
Mrs, Copha^s were sitting in the room. 

“ Susannali,” said I, “I know you do not like to ^alk out, so I 
thought, perhaps, you would have no objection ^ take an airing 
in the carriage : my father has lent it to me. WiH you come ?— it 
will do you good.” 

“ It is very kind of you? Japbet, to think of me ; but ” 

“ But what ? ” replied MrS. Cophagus. “ Surely thou wilt not 
refuse, Susamiah. It would savour much of ingratitude ^ thy 
port.’* 

“ I will not then be ungrateful,” replied Susannah, leavingitJ^e 
room ; aiM in a short time she returned in a Leghorn bonnet l|id 
ahawl like her sister’s. “Do not I prove that 1 am not ungiate- 
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fill, Japhefc, since, to do credit to thy can*iap;e, I am content to 
depait from the rules of our persuasion?” said Susannah, 
smiling. 

“I teel the kindness and the sacrilice you arc making to please 
me, Susannah,” replied 1 ; “ but let us lose no time ” 

I handed her down to the carriage, and we drove to the Park. 
It was a beautiful day , and the Park was filled with ^destrians as 
well as carriages. Susannah was much astonished, as well as 
pleased. “ Now, Susannah,” said I, “ if you were to call this Vanitv 
Ptur, you M ould not hc> far wj ong ; hut still, recollect that even all 
this is productive of much good. Keflect liow many industrious 
people find employment and provision for their fmnilies by the 
building of these gay vehicles, their painting and om^entiug. 
How many are employed at the loom, and at the needle, in making 
these costly dresses. This vanity is the cause of wealth not being 
hoarded, but finding its way through various channels, so as to 
produce comfort and happiness to thousands.” 

“ Your observations are just, Japlict, but you have lived in the 
world, and seen much of it. 1 am as one just burst from an egg- 
shell, all amazement. I have been living in a little world of my 
own thoughts, surrounded by a mist of ignorance, and not being 
able to penetrate farther, have considered myseli wise when 1 
was not,^’ 

“My dear Susannah, this is a checkered world, but not a very 
bad one— there is in it much of good as well as evil. The sect to 
which you belong avoid it— they know it not— and they are unjust 
towards it. During the time that 1 lived 5t Reading, I wttt can*,, 
didly state to you that I met with many who called tnemaelTCS of 
the persuasion, who were wholly unworthy of itj but they made up 
in outward appearance and hj’pocrisy what th^ wantea in their 
conduct to their fellow-creatures. Believe me, Susann^i, there 
are pious and good, charitamc and hnmane, conscientious and 
strictly honourable people among those who now pass before your 
view“ m such gay procession; but society requires that the rich 
should spend their money in superfluities, that the poor may be 
supported. Be not deceived, therefore, in future, by the outward 
garments, which avail nothing.” 

“You iiave induced me much ,to alter my opinions already, 
Japhet ; so has that pleasant friend of thine, Mr. Masterton, who 
has twice calM since we have been in London ; but is it not time 
that we shodld return P ” 

“ It is indeed later than I thought it was, Snsanne^” replied 1, 
lookiujg at my watcli, “and I am afraM that my father will be 
impatient for my return. I will order them to dnve home,” 

As we drove along, leaning againS^ the back of the carriage, my 
hand hajppened to touch that of Susannah, which lay beside her on 
the cushion, I could not resist taking it in mine, and it was not 
witi^awn. Wiat my thoughts Avere, the reader may imagine ; 
Susannah’s I cannot acquaint him with ; but in that ^sirion we 
remained in silence until the carriage stopped atCophagus’s door. 
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1 handed Susannah out of tlie carna^^c, and went up stairs for a 
few moments. Mrs. Coplia.u'us and her husband were out. 

Susannali, this is very kind of you, and I return you my 
thanks. I never felt more liappy tlian when seated with you in 
that carriage 

“ 1 have received both aniusenient and instruction, Japhet, and 
ouglit to thank you. Do you know wliat passed in my inind at 
one time.” 

“ No — tell me.” 

“ When 1 lirst knew you, and you came among us, I was, as it 
weri^, the guide, a presumptuous one perhaps, to you, and you 
listened to me : now it la reversed— now that we are removed and 
in the world, it is you that are the guide, and it is I who listen and 
obey.” 

‘' Because, Susamnih, when W'C first met I was much in error, 
iUid had thought too little of scrioiLS things, and you were fit to be 
my guide ; now we are mixing in the world, with which 1 am 
better acquainted than yourself. You then corrected me, wlien I 
was WTOUg ; 1 now point out to you where you are not rightly 
informed; but, Susannah, what you have learnt of me is as naught 
compared with the valuable jirecepts which I gained frorn your 
lips— precepts which, I trust, no collision with the world will ever 
make me forget.” 

‘‘ Oh ! I love to hear you say that ; I was fearful that the world 
would spoil you, Japhet ; but it will not — will it ? ” 

“ Not so long as 1 have jou still with me, Susannah ; but if I 
am obliged to mix again with the world, tell me, Susannah, will 
you reject me? — will you desert me? — will you return to your 
own people and leave me so exposed? Susannali, dearest, you 
must know how long, how dearly I have loved you ; — you know 
that, if I had not been sent for and lobliged to obey the message, 
I would have lived and died content with you. Will you not listen 
io me now, or do you reject me P” 

I put my arm round her waist, her head fell upon my shoulder, 
and she burst into tears. “ Speak, dearest ; tliis suspense i.s 
torture to me,” continued I. 

“I do love you, Japhet,” replied she at last, looking fondly at 
me through her tears ; “ but I know not whether this e^-hly love 
may not have weakened my affection towards Heaveau If so, may 
God pardon me, for I cannot help it.” 

Alter this avowal, for a few minutes, which appeared seconds, 
we were in each other’s arms, when Susannah disengaged herself. 

“ Dearest Japhet, thy fi^ther will be much displeased.” 

“ I cannot help it,” replied I ,v “ I shall submit to his displeasure.” 

** Nay. but, Japhet, why ris'k thy father’s wrath ?” 

“ Well, then,’^ replied I, attempting to reach her lips, I 
will go.” 

*'Nay, 2iay— indeed, Japhet, you exact too much— it is HOft 
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“ Kecollect about tliy father.” 

“It is you wlio detain me, Susannah.” 

“ 1 must not injure thee willi thy father, Japliet, it w ere no 
proof of my afl'ection — hut, ind(!ed, you arc self-willed.” 

“God bless you, Susannah,” said 1, as J gained the coniested 
point, and hastened to the carriage. 

My father wtis a little out of humour wlien T returned, jind 
questioned mo rather sharply as to Avhere 1 had been. I half 
pacitled him by ddivering ]jord VVindermear’s polil e message ; but 
he continued his interrogations ; and although 1 liad ijointed out 
to him that a I)e Ben\oii would never be guilty of an untruth, I 
am afraid I told some half-dozen on this occasion ; but 1 consoled 
myselt‘ with the retlection t hat, iu t he. code of honour of a fashionable 
man, he is bound, if n(*cc.ssary, to tell falsehoods w'here a lady is 
concerned ; so L said I had driven through the streets looking at 
the houses, and had twice stopp(‘(l and liad gone in to examine 
them. My father supposed that. 1 had been looking out for a 
house for him, and was satistied. Eort.nnatcly they were job 
horses; liad they been his own J should have been in a severe 
scrape. Horses are the only part of an establishinent for which 
the gentlemen have any consideration, and on w^hieh ladies have 
no mercy. 

I had promised the lu'xt day t<) dine w ith Mr. Masterton. My 
father had taken a great aversion to this oki gentleman until I had 
narrated the events of my lil’e, in which he had played such a (con- 
spicuous and fricndlv part. Then, to do my father justice, hia 
heart w’armed tow^ards him. 

“ My dear sir, I have promised to dine out to-day.” 

“ With whom, Japhet ? ” 

“Why, sir, to tell you the truth, with that *old thief of a 
lawyer.’ ” ^ 

“ I am very much shocked at your using such an expression 
towards one who has been such a sincere friend, Japhet ; and you 
will oblige me, sir, by not doing so again in my presence.” 

“ I really beg your pardon, general,” replied I, ‘‘ but I thought 
to please you.’^ 

Please me ! what do you think of me ? Please me, sir, by 
showing yourself ungrateful ! — I am ashamed of you, sir.” 

“My (lea’’ fiither, 1 borrow'ed the expression from you, You 
called Mr. MaS^rton ' an old thief of a lawyer* to his face ; he 
complained to me of the language before I had the pleasure of 
meeting you. I feel, and alw’ays sludi feel, the highest respect, 
love, and gratitude tow ards him. Have 1,5'our permission to go ? ” 

“Yes, Japhet,” replied my father, ^king^very grave; “ and do 
mo the lavour to apologize for me to Jr. Masterton for my having 
used such an expression in my unfortiiKiate warmth of temper— i 
am ashamed of myseli'.” 

“ My dearest father, no man needle ashamed who is so ready 
to make honourable reparation : — we are all a little out ol temper 
at times.” 
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“ You have been a kind friend to me, Japliet, as well as a gooiffl 
80 u/* replied my father, with some einolion. “ Don’t forgot tlie 
apology at all eveuts : 1 shall be uuliappy until it be made.” 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


Treats of Apolo^^ies, and Love coniiug: from Cliurch— VVe liucsse with tlie 
Nabob to win me a Wife — I am successful in my Suit, yet the JiUwy er ; 5 
still to play the Cards, to enable me to win the Game. , 

I AKHIVED at Mr. Maslertou’s, and walked into his room, wlieu 
whom should 1 find in company with him but Hareoiirt. 

Japhet, Pin glad to see you ; allow me to introduce you to 
Mr. Harcourt — Mr. De Denyon,” and the old gimtlcman grinned 
maliciousl}^, but I was not to be taken aback. 

“ Harcourt,” said 1, extending inyliand, ‘‘ 1 Juiyc to apologize, 
to you for a rude reception and for unjust suspicions, but 1 was 
vexed at the time—if you Avill admit that as an excuse.” 

“ My dear Japhet/’’ rcpli(;d Hai’couxt, taking my hand and 
shaking it W'armly, “ I have to apologize to you for much more 
unwortliy behaviour, and it wdll be a great reliid’ to my mind if j ott 
will once more Cirrol me in the bst of } our friends.” 

Andnow^, Mr. Masterton,” .said 1, “as apologies appear to be 
the order of the day, I oring you one from tlic general, who has re- 
quested me to make one to you for having Cidlcd you ' an old thief 
of a lawyer/ of which he was totally ignorant ufitil I reminded 
him of it to-day.” 

Harcourt burst into a laugh. 

Well, Japliet, you may tell your old tiger, Unit 1 did not feel 
particularly affronted, as I took his expression professionally and 
not personally, and if he meant it in that sense, he was not far 
wrong. Japhet, tounorrow is Sunday ; do you go to meeting or 
to churcli ? , 

“ I believe, sir, tluit I shall go to church.” 

“YV'ell, then, come with me; — be here at half-past two— \vc 
will go to evening service at St. James’s.” 

“ I have received many iiivitutious, but I never yet received an 
invitation to go to church,” :»*eplied 1. 

“ You will hear an (‘.xtra lesson of iiie dait*^ portion of 
Susamiah aud the Elders.” 

I took the equivoque, wdiicli was iucoinprehehsible to Harcourt ; 
I hardly need say, that the latter and I were on the best terms. 
When we separated, Hafcoi^t requested leave to call upon me the 
next morning, and Mr. Maj^erton said tliat he should also pay his 
respects to the tiger, .ie invariably called my most honoured 
parent. 

Harequrt wus with me soon after breakfast : and after I 
had inkoduced him to my “ Governor,” vve retired to talk without 
interruption. 
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“ I have mueli to say to you, T)e Beuyou,” coinnieuced Harcourt : 
“first let nic tell you, that after I rose from my bed, and di- 
covered that you had disappeared, I resolved, if j) 0 .ssil)le, to find 
you out and induce you to come back. Timothy, who looked very 
sly at me, would toll me mdhin^,^ but that the last tliat was heard 
of you was at Lady Dc Clare's, at Richmond, liaviiiij no other 
clue, I wont down there, introduced myself, and, as they will tell 
you, candidly ueknowled(;('d that I had treated you ill. I then 
requested that they would j;ive me any clue by which you niH^ht 
be found, for 1 had an opportunity of offering to you a situation 
which was at my father’s disposal, and which any gentleman might 
have accepted, although it was not very lucrative.” 

“ It was very kind of you, Harcourt.” 

“ Do not say that, I beg. It was thus that I foianed an acquaint- 
ance v>^ith Lady Do Clare and her daughtiu*, whose early history, as 
Bleta, 1 had obtained from yon, but who I little imagined to be the 
little girl that you had so generously protected : for it was not 
until after I had deserted you, that you had discovered her 
parentage. The extreme interest relative to >ou evinced by both 
the inother and the daughter surprised me. They had heard of 
my name from yon, but not of our quarrel. They urged me, and 
thanked me for proposing to follow you and find you out ; 1 did 
make every attempt. J went to Brentford, inquired at all 
public-houses, and of ail the coaelimen who went down road, 
but could obtain no information, except that at one public-house a 
gentleman stopped with a portmanteau, and soon afterwards weht 
away with it on his shoulders. I returned to Richmond with the 
tiding of my ill-success about a week after I had first called there- 
Cecilia wask much aflected, and cried very bitterly. I could not 
help asking Lady De Clare why she took such a strong interest in 
your fortunes. ‘Who ought,’ relied Ceciha, ‘ if lus poor lleta 
does not ? ’ ‘ Good heavens ! Miss De Clare, are you tlie little 
Fleta whom he found with the gipsies, and talked to mo so much 
about?’ ‘Did you not know it r’ said Lady De Clare. I then 
explained to her all that had latterly passed between us, and thev 
in return commimicated your events and dangers in Irelano. 
Thus was an intimacy fonned, and ever since 1 have been con- 
stantly welcome at theii- house. I did not, however, abandon my 
inqmries for many mouths, when I thought it was useless, and I 
had to oon^ld;»or Cecilia, who constantly mourned for you. And 
now, ffaphet, Lmust make my story short : I could not help ad- 
miring a young person who shoM^ed so much attachment and gra- 
titude joined 1x) such personal attraction:?; but she was an heiress, 
and I was a younger brother, StiU Ljfdy De Clare insisted upan 
my coming to the nousc ; and I wa^ndecided liow to aef, when 
the unfortunate death of my elder brkher put me in a situation to 
aspire to her hand. Alter that my vidk were inort^ frequent ; and 
I was tacitly received as a suitor b^Cady De Ciar^ ar^d had m 
reason to complain of the treatment 1 received from Ceoilm. 
was the position of afikirs until the day on wliich yon brok« m 

3 
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npon us so unexpectedly ; and at the very inoincnt tliat you chuio 
in, 1 had, with the sanction of lier mother, made an olFer to Cecilia, 
and was anxiously awaitinj^ jyn answer from licr own dear lips. 
Can you, thcrei'oro, be surprised, Japhet, at lliere briny a deyrre 
of constraint on ail sides at tlic interruption oecasioned by tin' 
presence of one wlio had lonybecn considered lost to ns ? Or that 
a youuy person just deeidiny upon the most important st ep of Iks- 
life should feel confused and agitated at the entrance of a third 
party, Irowevcr dear he might be to her as a In’othcr and bene' 
factor ? ” 

I am perfectly satisfied, Ilarcourt,” replied 1 ; ‘‘ and 1 will go 
tbere, and niiihe my pence as soon as 1 can/'* 

“ lnde(id, Japhet, if you knew the distress of Ciaulia, you would 
pity and love her more than ever. Her molher is also nmc*h an- 
noyed. As soon as you were gone, tlicy desired me t o hasten after 
you andbriug you back. Cecilia had not yet given her ansvrer; I 
requested it belorc my departure ; but, 1 presume to stimulate me, 
she declared that she would give me no answer until I re-appeared 
with you. This is now three wia'ks ago, and 1 have not dared to 
go there. 1 have been trying all 1 can to sec you again since you 
repulsed me at the Piazza, but witliout success, until 1 \yent to 
Mr. Mastert-on, and begged him to procure me an interview. 1 
thank God it has succeeded.’’ 

“ Well, Harcourt, you shall sec Cecilia to-morrow moniiiig, if 
you please,” 

‘‘ Japhet, what obligations 1 am under to you ! Had it not betai 
for you I never should have known Cecilia ; and more, were it not 
for your kindness, I might perhaps lose her for ever.” 

“Not so, Harcourt : it was your own good feeling prompting you 
to find me out, which introduced you to Cecilia, and I wish you joy 
with all my lieaii, Tiiia is a strange w6rld— wlio would have 
imagined that, in little Pleta, I was picking up a wife for a man 
whose life I nearly took away ? I will ask my ‘ Governor ’ for his 
carriage to-morrow, and will call and take you up at your lodgings 
at two o’clock, if that ho\ir will suit you. I will tell you all that 
has passed since 1 absconded, when wc are at Lady He Clare’s ; one 
stoiT will do for ah.” 

Harcourt then took his leave, and I returned to my father, with 
■whom I found Lord Windermear. 

“He Benyon, I am happy to see you again,” saad his lordship. 
"“I have just been giving a very good character of you ‘to the 
•general ; 1 hope you will continue to deserve it.” 

“ I liope so toOj iny Ibrd ; I should be ungrateful, indeed, if 1 
did not, after my lather’s kindness to me.” 

Mr. Masterton was tk'Cn fatroduced : Lord Windermear shook 
hands with him, and after .'/^short conversation took his leave. 

“ Japhet” said Mr. K derton aside, “ I have a little business 
with your lather : get out ch' the room any wav you think best.” 

“There are but two w^ays, my dear sir,” replied I— “ the doer or 
the windows : with your permission, I will select the fonnel as 
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most agreeable;” so saying, I wont to my own room. What, 
passed between ilic general and Mr. Masterton 1 did not know 
until afteiaFards; but tliey wnae (doseted upwards of au hour, 
when 1 was sent I’or l)y ]\ir, Maslcrton. 

‘"Japlict, you said you would go w'ith me io hear the now 
preacher. We liavc no lime to lose ; so, general, 1 shall take my 
leave, and run awaay wuth your son.” 

1 followed Mr. Masterton into his carriage, and wc drove to the 
lodging of Mr. Cophagus. Susannah was all ready, and Mr. Mas 
Icrton went uj)-stairs and bronglit her dowm. A blush and a sweet 
smile illumined l»cr features when she perceived me stowed away 
in the corner ol‘ the chariot. W(i drove olf, and somehow or anotluu* 
our hands again met, and did not separate until we arrived at the 
eiiurch door. Su.';^annali had the same dress on as when she had 
necompanied me in iny fatberhs carriage. 1 went through the 
responses with her, reading out of tlie same l)ook ; and I never 
f(‘lt more inclined to be devout, for 1 was iiappy, and grateful to 
Heaven tor my liappines.s. When the sf*rviee wtjs over, we were 
about to enter the ‘carriage, when who should accost us but 
Ilarcouii. 

” You arc siuprised to see me here,” said lie to Ylr. Masterton ; 

but 1 tliought there must bo .something very attractive, that you 
sliould make an appointment wit h .laphet to go to tliis church ; 
and as I. am V(Ty fond of a good sermon, 1 determined to come 
and hear it.” 

Harcouri’s ironical look told me all he wmidd say. 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Masterton, “ I hope you have been edifiocL 
Now" get out of the w"ay, and let us go into tlie carriage.” 

To-morrow at two, De Benyon,” said Harcourt, taking another 
peep at Susannahs . 

'^Yes, punctually,** replied I, as the carrhigc drove off. 

And now", my dear child,” said Mr. Masterton to Susannah, a.s 
the carriage rolled along, *Hell me, have you been disapj^ointed, or 
do you agree w ith me ‘t You have attended a meeting oi your own 
imrsuasion this morning — you have now" for the lirst time listened 
to the ritual of the Established Church. To wliich do you give 
the preference ? ” 

will not deny, sir, that I tliiiik, in deparf ing from the forms 
of worship, those of my persuasion did not do w iscly. I would 
not venture thus much to say, but you support me in my judgment.” 

You have answ"ered lil;e a good, sensible girl, and have nroved 
that you can think for yourself; but observe, my child, 1 have 
persuaded you for once, and once onl^% to enter our place of 
worship, that you might compare and jiidge for youpself ; it nov. 
remains for you to decide as you ple^e.l 

“ I would that some better Quall^^eJ would decide for me,” 
replied Susannah, gravely. 

” Your husband, Susannah,” whillpercd I, “ mu.st V^ke that 
responsibility upon himself. Is he not the proper person ? ” 

Susannali slightly pressed my liand, whicli held hers, and said 
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nothing. As soon as wc had convoyed her home, Mr. Masterton 
ijffered to do me the same kindness, whicli I accepted. 

Now, dapliet, 1 dare say that yon would like to know what it 
was 1 Jiad ho paiticular to say to tlm old general this morning-? ’’ 

“ Of course 1 would, sir, if it concerned me.” i 

'‘It did conceni you, for avc hail not been two minutes in con- 
versation before you were brought on the iaph. He spoke of you 
with tcBrs in Ids cyes~of what a comfort you had been to him— 
and bow happy you had made him ; and tJiat hf3 could not hear you 
to be away from liim for lialf an hour. On that liint I spake, and 
observed that lie must not expect yon io continue in retirement 
long ; neither must lie blame you, that, wlieu he had set up his 
establishment, you would be as great a favourite as you were 
before, and be unable, without giving ofleucc, to refuse the nume- 
rous invitations which you would receive. Jn sliort, that it was 
ttothing but right you should resume vour position iu society, and 
it Avas his duty to submit to it. Tlie old ‘Governor’ did not 
appear to like my -observations, and said he; expect ed otherwise 
from you. I replied, ‘that it was impossible to change our 
natures, and the o< her sex would nat urally have attractions which 
you wojild not be able t o resist, and that they would occupy a 
large portion of your time, llie only Avay to insure his company, 
my dear sir, is to marry liim to a steady, amiable young woman, 
who, not having been thrown into the vortex of fashion, will find 
pleasure in domestic life. Then her husband will become equally 
domestic, and you will be all very liappy together.’ Your father 
u^rced with me, and appeared very anxious that it should take 
place. 1 then very carefully iuteoduced Miss Temple, saying that 
I kn(‘>w you liad a slight partiality in that quarter, highly com- 
mending her bcaut>" prudence, &c. I stated that, feehng an 
interest about you, I had gone down into the counti^^ where she 
resided, and had made her acquaintance, and had been much 
pleased with her ; that since she had come up to town with her 
relations, I had seen a great deal, and had formed so high an 
opinion of and so strong an attachment to her, and had mlt so 
convinced that she was the very person who w^ould make you 
happy and domestic, tliat, having no family myself, 1 had some 
idea of adopting her. At all events, that if slie married you, I was 
determined to give her something very handsome o?i the 4ay of the 
wedding.” 

“ But, my dear sir, why should you not have said that Susannah 
Temple was left an orphan at seven years old, and her fortune has 
accumulated ever since ? . It is by no means despicable, I under- 
stand, from Mr. Cophagu;' ; ^id, moreover, Mr. Cophagus intend^ 
to leave her all his 

“I am very glad to her^^ Japhet, and will not fail to commu- 
nicate all tliis to your fatlicti^^but there is no reason why I may not 
do as 1 phxise with my own/ money— and I love ths^ girl dearly. 
By the bye, have you ever said anything to her ? ” 

** O ye», sir, we are pledged to each other.” 
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“ Tiua's all riglit : T lhc)nc:lil. so, Avlieii I saw your fingers liooked 
iogether in the carnage, ihitiiow, Jajjliet, I should recomtnend a 
little indifference -not exactly opposition, when your father pro- 
poses the subject to you. It will make him more anxious, and 
when von consent, more obliged to you. I have promised to call 
upon him to-morrow, on that and other business, and yon had 
better be out of the way.” 

“I shall be out of tfie way, sir: 1 mean to go with Ilareoint to 
Lady I)e Clare’s. I shall ask for tlie carriage.” 

“ lie will certainly lend it to you, as lie wishes to get rid of you ; 
but here wc are. God bless you, my boy.” 


CHAPTER LXXVHI. 

Hie Bengal Tiger taken in the Toils, which promise a speedy End to rninc— I 
kindly permit my P’athcr to insist upon the Marriage that I have set my 
Heart upon. 

I f ouNi) my father, who had now completely recovered from his 
jiecident, walking up and down ibe room in a brown study, lie 
did not speak to me until after dinner, when he com nenced with 
asking some questions relative to Cecilia I)e Clare. I replied, 
‘Hhat I intended, if he did not want the carnage, to call there 
to-morrow with Mr. Ilarcourt.” • 

“ Is she very handsome ? ” inquired he. 

“ Very miicli so, siri I do not think I ever saw a handsomer 
youngitoersoii. Yes, I do recollect one.” 

'' Who was that ? *' 

A young lad3||with whom I was slightly acqnainted, wlieu 
living in the couiiS||^^’y 

“1 have been my dear boy, that with the compfjtenee 

wliich you null liaye, it fi right that you should marry early : in so 
doing you w^iJl oblige your father, who is anxious to sec his grand- 
children before he dies. My health is not very good.” 

1 could not help smiling at this palhetlc touch of the old 
“ Governor’s,” who, if one could judge from appen ranees, was as 
strong as r lion, and likely to la.st almost as long as his dutiful son. 
Moreover, his ajmetite wos enormous, and he invariably finished 
his bottle every day, I did not, therefore,^ led any serio^ alarm 
as to his health ; but I tfevertheless replies^ “ M atnmony is a siib- 

(a hem! a De Benyou 
young yet, and am too 

shall rernaiu witli nte— we 
it we shall pad,. I really 
)fit.” 

that at present I am not in 


ject fipon which I have never thoughts 
never tells an untruth !) “1 am verj 

happy to remain with ^* 011 .” 

^\Dut, my dear boy, 1 propose that y 
will all live together, 1 do not inteM 
wish, Janhet, you would think serioujj 
jMy dear &her, allow me to obset]^ 
a situation to support a w ife, and 1 sL'ftuld be sorry to be a tax upon 
you, at your age : you require m^y comforts and luxuries, and i 
presume that you live up to your income.” 
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Then, my dear fellow, you are under a prcsll mistake. I can lay 
down one hundred tlioiisund pounds on the day of your marriage, 
with any lady whom 1 approve of, and still not spend half my 
remaining income.** 

“ That, sir,’* replied I, “ certainly removes one difficulty, at the 
same time that it prov(.“S wliat a generous and indulgent father 1 
am blessed with ; but, sir, with such a fortune, I have a right to 
expect that the lady will also bring a handsome addition. Miss De 
Clare is engaged, 1 believe to Mr. llareourt, or I miglit have made 
strong interest in that quarter.” 

“ Something, my dear boy; but a moderate foriune, nowadays, 
is all that we expect with wives, and the best wives are those who 
are not born to too much wealth ; still she should hriug something ; 
but tell me, Japbet, who is that young lady wliom you thought 
handsomer than Miss Be Clare 

“ A Miss Temple, sir.” 

Temple — it is a very good name. 1 think girls brought up in 
the country make tlie best wives.” 

“ They do, sir, most ccidaiidy : they are more domestic, and 
make their liiisbands more content and happy at home.” 

“Well, my dear boy, I have mentioned the subject, and wish 
you would tliink of it. Yon will pleas(' me much.” 

“ My dear father, I sliall be most happy to obey in everything 
else, but in so serious a point as uniting myseli' i’or life, I* think 
you must allow that a litth^ disoYetionary power sl)ould be given 
to a son. All J can say is this, show me a young person who is 
eligible, and if I find tliat I can love her, 1 will not refuse |o obey 
your wishes.” 

“ Well, sir, do as you please,** replied my father, very angrily ; “but 
1 t hink, sir, wlum I desire you to fall in love, it is your duty to obey.” 

“ !Supj)ose 1 was to fall in love with a person you did not like, 
would you allow me to marry her ? ** 

“ Most certainly not, su’.** 

“ Then, sir, is it reasonable to expect me to marrv without bemgr 
in love?*’ 

“ T did not marry for love, sir.** 

“ No,*’ replied 1, forgetting myself a little; “ and a pretty mess 
you made of it.” 

“ I did,” rejoined my father in a rage, “by begetting an undutiful, 
good-for-nothing, graqnless, iusojent, ungrateful son.*’ 

“ My dear father, I was not aware that^ I had a brother.** . 

“ 1 mean you, sir.** . 

“To prove to you hoj^' unjust you are, sir, and how little 1 
deserve what you have ca^ ed me, I now promise you to marry m 
soon as you wish.” / a 

“Thank you, my boy, tjays kind of you: but I will say that 
vou are a comfort and ar.i»vlisurc to me, and I bless the day that 
Drought you to my arms, s^ll, then, look about yon.** 

“ No, sii, I leave it all to yoti ; select the pfufi;y, and I am wUlmg 
io obey you.” 
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“My dear boy! M'ell, then. I’ll talk tlic matter over with Mr, 
Masterton to-moirow/’ and the general shook me warmly by the 
haed. 

The next day I picked up Ilarcourt, and proceeded to Park Street, 
A note from him had informed tliem of our intended visit, and other 
visitors had been denied. “ All has been explained, CcciUa,” said 
I, after tlic hrst greei ing : “1 was very wrong and very foolish/’ 

“And made me verv miserable. I little Ihon^ht that you, 
.Tap-hcl, would liave made me cry so niueb ; but I lorgive you for 
it, as 1 would a thousand times as much more. Now sit down and 
t(dl us all that has happened siuec you left us.” 

“ Not yet, ujy dear Cecilia. You, as well as I, owe a reparation 
to poor llareourt, whom, 1 think, you have treated crnellv. You 
were about to an^^wer a (piestiou of vital moment when 1 broke in 
upon you, and you have since kept him in a state of cruel suspense 
for more than three wet^ks, refusing him an answer until he brought 
me into your presence. An hour of such suspense must be dread- 
ful, and licforc we sit down, I wish every one sliould leel com- 
fortable and liappy.” 

“ It was not altogether to siimulale Mr. Ilarcourt to bring you 
back, which induced me to refuse to answer his question, Japhet. 
I considered that your return had rendered it necessary that it 
should be deferred until 1 saw you. I have not forgotten, Japhet, 
and wiU never forget, what 1 was when you rescued me ; and when 1 
think what I might liavc been had you not saved inc, 1 shudder at 
the bare idea. 1 have not forgotten how you risked, and nearly 
lost yojir life iii IreLand for my sake — neither has my mother. 
are beholden to you for all our present happiness, and I am etei*- 
nally indebt ed to you for rescuing me from ignorance, poverty, and 
perhaps vice. You have been more, much more, than a father to 
me — more, much x^ore, than a brother. 1 am, as it were, a crea- 
ture of your own fashioning, and I owe to you that wdiich I never 
can repay. "When, then, you returned so unexpectedly, 

I felt that you had a paramount right in my disposal, and 1 was 
glad that I had not replied to Mr. Ilarcourt, as I wished first for 
your sanction and approval. I know all that has passed between 
you, but I know not your real feelings tovyards Mr. Ilarcourt : he 
acknowledges that he treated you very ill, and it was his sincere 
repentance of having so done, and his jilaise of you, which first 
won my favour. And now, Japhet, if jvW have still animosity 
against Mr. Harcourt—ifyou ” X 

“ Stop, my dear Fleta, I will aiLSwt^ altfyour questions at once.” 
I took flarcourt’s hand, and placed it i/ hers. “May Gbd bless 
you both, and may you be happy ! ” I 

Cecilia threw her arms round mcfe an | wept ; so did everyl)odT 
elsg^ 1 believe. It was lucky for that I was in love wii h 

Sjipinnah Temple, As soon as CeeVys^iad recovered a little, 1 
kSed her, and passed her over to l^;t^"Tight owner, who led her 
to the sofa. Laay Do Clare and I went out of the room dh import- 
ant business, and did not return for a quarter of an hour. When 
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we returned, Cecilia went to her inoiher and embraced her, while 
Harcoiirt silently squeezed my luind. Wc then all sat down, and 
i i.r;'dyo them an account of .all that, had passed duviu!^ iny sc(N)ud 
excursion — how 1 liad nearly betni liangcd — liow I had gone mad 
—how I had tiumed Q(ial;er and apothecary — wliich they all agreed, 
with what had happened in me before, made np a very eTcntfui 
history. 

And, J apliet, if it be a fair (piestion about eue so fair, was that 
Miss Temple who wa.s at church witli yon yesterday ? ’’ 

“ It was.’* 

“ Tluai, Cecilia, if ever she a])pGars in the same circle, except 
in my eyes, your Ijcauty will stand in some danger of being 
eclipsed.” 

‘"^Row can yon say except in your eyes, Mr. Jr^arconrt ?” replied 
Cecilia, “ the very observation proves that it is (Xilipsed in yonr 
ejais, wdnvtever it. maybe in those of others. Now, as a punish - 
nient, 1 have a great mind to ordei- you aw'ay again, until you 
bring her face t o face, that I may judge inyself.” 

“if 1 am again banished.” replied Harconrt, “I shall have a 
second time to apneal to l)c Benyoii t o he able to come back again. 
He can produce i r, I have no doubt.” 

“And perhaps nlay, some of these days, Cecilia.” 

“Oh ! do, flaplict. I will love her .so.” 

“ ^ou must w^t a little, th'st. T am not; quite so far advanced 
as >'on and Harconrt. I have not received the consent of all 
parties, as you have 1;o-day. But I must now leave you, Har- 
Qourt, I presume you will dine herg. 1. must dine with niy 
‘Governor.’” 

On iny return, I found that the table was laid for three, and 
that the general had asked Air. Mastiarton, frwn which I augured 
well. Masterton could not‘Sj«5ak to me wheBt he arrived, but be 
gave me a wink and a smfle, and I was satisMed. “ Japhet,” said 
my father, “ you liave no engagement to-morrow, I hope, because 
1 shall call at Mr. Masteyton’s on business, and' wish you to nc* 
company me.” 

1 replied, that “ I sljonld be most happy,” and the conversation 
became general. 

1 accompanied my father the next day to Lincoln’s Inn • and 
wlien we went up, we Ibnud Mr. Alasteilon at the table with Mr. 
Cophagns, and Susai;’;;^^! sitting apart near the wirKlow. “The 
plot thickens,” tluniglL i. The lAct was, as I was afterwards told 
by Mr. MastcRon, he 1 id prevailed upon Cophagiis to pretend 
business, and to bring t ^sannali uitli liim, and appointed tliem 
•s (piarter of an liour befc^fe our time, '^fbis he had arranged, that 
t he general miglit see T; is.s Temple, as if by accident ; and also 
rdlow me, who, my fatlier;j^-n| posed, was not aware of Aliss Teii)le 
being in tOMm, to meet her. What a deal of humbug 
. in this world. Nothmv^but plot mid counterploU If „ 
hands with Cophagus, who, I perceived, had, notwithstnyi^,, 
bis wif(''s veto, put on his blue cotton net pantaloons and Hcssiail 
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foool-K, and lie appeared to be so in both, that he could handy 
•move. As far as I could jud're. Ins Icjc^s had not improved since I 
had hist seen them in this his favourite dress. 

“Mr. De Benyon, I believe that you have met Miss Temple 
before,” said Mr. Masterton, innkinc? at me. “ In Berkshire, 
was it not? Miss Temple, allow me to introduce General I)© 
Benyon.” 

1 went up to Susannah, who coloured and trembled at the sight 
of my fatlier, as T expressed my hope that she had been well since 
we last met. She perceived thal tliorc was some planned scheme, 
and was so puzzled that she said notliiiig. My father then spoke 
to her, and after a short lime took a chair, and seated himself close 
to her. I never knew her make herself so agreeable. He asked 
her where she was staying, and when he heard tiiat it was with 
Mr. Cophagus, he said that he should have the pleasure of calling 
upon Mr. Cophagus, and thank him for his kind information 
relative to me. Shortly afterwards Cophagus took his leave, and 
Susannah rose* to accompany him, when niy father, hearing that 
they had w^alked, insisted upon putting J\li8s Temple down in his 
carriage. So that Mr. Cophagus h;ul To wnlk Ijome one way, and 
I the other. 


cnAPrEii Lxxix. 

Poor Cophagus ftu<ls an End to his Adventures by the m«|ns of a mud Bull ; 1 
of mine by Matrimony— Father is prettily behaved, and^y Quaker Wife the 
most fa-shionably-dressed Lady in Town— Verily ! hum ! 

Axas ! little di4,My. <X)phaftt*toiowhow fatal to him would b^ 
light cotton nets wh4i he pm them on that day. i^tc bad proceeded, 
as it mipears, about two-thirds of his way home {be lived in Wel- 
beck Street), when lieperceived a rush from up a street leading 
into Oxford Street. Se looked to ascertain the cause, when to his 
boiTor be percci‘Fed‘~-wbat to him was the greatest of all horrors - 
a mad bull. If anything could make Mr. Cophagus mn, it was a 
sight like that, aud he did Vun; luit he could not run fast in his 
cotton nets and tight Hessians, v/hicli crippled him altogether. As 
if out of pure spite, the bull singled him oiw from at least one hun- 
dred, who exerted their agility, and agaiiief^ poor iMr. (k)phagu.s 
tossed, far behind the ammal, foidunats f breaking liis fall by 
tumblmg on a large dog who was in full q^ake. 7’he dog, who was 
unable to crawl from beneath tiu* unfbrjpnate Cophagus, was still 
in a condition to bite, which he did most Arionsly ; and the butcher, 
who had an affection for hi.s dog, when perceived its condition, 
jiiao vented his fury upon poor CdpluJus, b^' .saluting him with 
seipTal blows on bis head with his cudgl^ IVliat Ijctween the buJ', 
tii dog, and the butcher, poor Mr. ConliSgus was taken int o a shop 
in ajvery deplorable condition. After some time he reccR^cred, and 
ewa© able to name his residence, when he was taken home. 

It was late in the evening wh'm 1 received a note from Susannah 
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informiiip: rnc of that unfortunato accident. My father had jusfe 
linislicd a loni^ story about filial duty, country girls, good wives, &c., 
.ind Lrid wound up by saying, that lie and Mr. Ainsierton botli con- 
sidered that Aliss Temple would be a very eligible matcli, and that 
as 1 liad reriijcsted ijiiii to select, he had selected lier accordingly. 
I had just proved how truly dutiful 1 was, b}^ proinising to do all f 
eould to love lier, and to fullil his wishes, when the note was put 
in my hands. I read it, stated its contents to my father, and, with 
his pcrmissioti, inirnediately jumped into a haebney eoach, and 
drove to Wclbeck Street. 

On niy arrival 1 found poor Airs. Cophagns in a slate of syncope, 
and Susannah attending her. 1 sent for the sni-geon who had been 
called in, and then went up to A1 r. Cophagns. He was much 
better than I expected- cairn, and (juite sensible. Tlis wounds 
liad been dressed by the surgeon, Irnl. be did not apjiear to be 
a\v'are of the extent of the injury lie bail received. \¥hen the 
surgeon came, 1 (]nestioncd him. He informed me that although 
much hurl, he did not consider that there was any danger to ne 
apprehended ; then^ were no bones broken ; the only fear tliat be 
had was, llial there might be some internal injury ; but at present 
that could not be aseertained. 1 thanked iiim, and consoled Airs. 
( kipliagns with this information. 1 then returned to her husband, 
who sliook liis head, and nuitlered, as 1 put, my ear clown to hear 

liim. Thought so— come to Ijondon full of mad bulls -tossed 

— die — and so on.” 

“ 0 no ! ” replied I, ‘‘ the surgeon says that there is no danger, 
you will b(‘ up in a week — but now you must ki‘cp very (piicl." 1 
will send Airs. Cophagns to you.’* 

I went out ; and finding her ocinsposed, I desired her to go to 
her husband, who wislied to see her, and I'W^ 4eft alone with 
Susannali. 1 told licr all that had passed, and after two delightful 
hours liad escaped, I returned home to tlie hotel. Afy father had 
\vaited nji for some tinie,^ and finding that 1 did not return, had 
retired. VAdien I met him the next morning, I mentioned what 
tlu' surgeon had said ; but stated that, in my opinion, there wAas 
great cause for alarm in a man of Air. Cophagus^s advanced age. 
Aly hilher agreed with me; but^ could not help pointing out what 
;i good o])portunit y this ivould afford for my paymg my attentions to 
Miss d'cmple, as it wu^|iatural that 1 should be interested about 
so old a friend as Af^'pophagns. .My fib’al duty inclined me to 
reply, that I should o'Ctainly avail myself of such a favourable 
opportunity. L 

My adventures arc uov drawing to a close. I must pass over 
three months, during wliJ;}! my father had taken and fumislied a 
house in Gresvciior isqnat ; and 1, whenever I could spjirc time, 
Imd, under the auspices Lord Windermean again been 
dneed inlo the world as »lr. He Benyon. I found that thciM^ 
name wa% considered highly respectable ; my father’s hall-tah|bi. 
were loaded with cards ; and I even received two invitation?- . 
from Lady Maelstrom, who told me how her dear niect^a Imd won- 
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ciered wiKii had become of me, and that they were afraid that 
I.oiii.sa nould luivc fallen into a decline. And dnrin;^ ilieso tlivrc* 
months Cecilia and Susannah had l)cen introduced, and had 
hccome as inseparable as most youiiLr ladies arc who hav(‘ a lover 
rtpiece, and no cause for jeaiousv. Mr. Cophagus had so far reco- 
vered as to bo able to go dow'n into the country, vowing, mueh to 
the chagrin of his wile, tliat he never would put Ids foot in 
London again, lie asked me wrlicthcr 1 knew any i)lac(‘ wdiere 
llnrre were no Mad hulls, and 1 took some trouble to lind out, but I 
could not, ; foi' even if lie went to ilu* North l^ole, although ther(‘- 
were no bulls, yet there A\ (n'c bull bisons and musk bulls, which 
were even more savagtn U|k)u which he (hjclared iliat tliis was 
not a world to live in ; audio prove that he wois sineerc in his 
opinion, poor fellow, aboni. three mouths after his retirement into 
the country, he died from a gemnal decay, arising iVom the sliock 
lirodiiecd on In's systmn. l>ut before these tliree months liml 
passed, it had beini liually arranged tliat Jlarcourt and 1 \yerc to 
be united on tin; saruc day; and having renewed my aeqiiaiiitanee 
with tlio go(jd bislio)), wliom i liad taxed with being iny fathei-, 
he united us both to our resjicctivc partners. My father mad«? 
over to me t in; sum which he had mentioned. Mr. MasI.erlon 
gave Siisaniiali leu thousand pounds, and her own fortune amount ed 
to as much more, with tlie reversion of Mr. Coi^hagus’s properly 
at the disease of liis widow. Timothy came up to the wedding, 
and I formally put him in the possession of my shop and stock 
in trade, and he has now a flourishing business. Although he 
has not yet found his mother, he has lb\iud a very pretty wife, 
which he\says does quite asweL if not better. 

Let it not be suppostid that Iforgot the good services of Kath- 
leen — wlio wa»‘ soon iifter married to Corny. ; A small farm on 
Tleta’s cst ate was appropriated to them, at so IbW a rent, t hat in a 
lew years they were able to purchase the pmperty ; and Corny, 
from a leveller, oiie of the 

go ve rn in ( jiit ’ s lirirfest supporters . 

1 am now living in the same house with my father, wIkj is very 
happy, and behaves pretty well. He is seldom in a passion more 
than tw'iec a week, which we consider as miraculous. Now that I 
Jim writing this, he has his two graiukhildren on his kuies. 
Mrs. Cophagus has married a captain inf the Infe Guards, and 
as far as fashion and dress are coiicc) may be said to be 
“ goiifg the whole hog,” And now, as iave no doubt that my 
readers will be curious to know wiiethe" my lovdy wife adlicres 
to her primitive style of dress, 1 shall Inly rejicat a conversation 
of yesterday night, as she came down ^ 'n ayed for a splendid bidl 
given by Mrs. fiarcourt De Clare. f 

^‘Tcli me now, Dc Benyon,” said slie, ‘' i.s not ihis a pretty 
dress 

“Yes, my dear,” replied 1, looking at her charm in, ^ face and 
figure with all the admiration usmd in the lume.ymoim,/^ it is 
indeed; but do you not lliink, my dear saii^I. puttmgthe 
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tip of my white glove upon. her siiow^' shoulder, ‘'that 
clown a little too low ? ” 

“Too low, De Benyon ! why it's not half so low as Mrs. Har* 

coMit Dc Clare or Lady C wear their dresses.” 

'' Well, my dear, I did not asseiT that it was. I only asked.” 
“Well, then, if you only asked for iiilbrmation, De Benvoii, I 
will tell you that it is not too low, and I tliink you will acknow- 
ledge that on this point my opinion ought to be docisive ; ^or. if I 
have no other merit, I have at least tlio merit of being the i-est- 
dressed woman ir London.” 

“Verily thou jiersuadest me, Susannah,” replied 1. * 

“ Kow, Dc Biaiyon, iiold your tongue.” 

Like a well-disciplined husband, I bowed, and said no more. 
And now, having no more to sajg I shall also make my bow to my 
readers, and bid them farewell. 






